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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  valuable  communication,  refJ 
profcnt  ftatc  of  Ilulbandry  in  the  County  ol 
and  the  means  of  its  imi)rovement,  drawn  up  ff 
fuleration   of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  no 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  its  being  circulated  the 
that  every  perfon,  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  tl 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  I 
publiflied.    It  is  therefore  requefted,  that  any  I 
additional  obfervation,  which  may  occur  to  the  I 
the  i^erufal  of  the  following  flieets,  maybe 
margin,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agricul 
office  in  London,  by  whom  the  fame  fliall  be  j 
tended  to;  and,  when  the  returns  are  completed,! 
will  be  drawn  up  of  the  ftate  of  Agriculture  in  wl 
from  the  information  thus  accumulated,  whi< 
lieved,  will  be  found  greatly  fuperior,  to  anl 
the  kind,  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  reJ 
the  other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom;! 
hardly  necelTary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  givl 
fiftance  in  its  power,  to  any  jrerfon  who  may  \ 
of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  flicep,  &c. 
any  ufeful  experiment  in  husbandry. 


THE   READER. 


It  is  requcfteclj'that  this  Paper,'may  be  retunieil  tl 
iioardof  Agriculture,  before  the  firft  of  May  next. 

■It  is  hardly  ncceffary  to  add,  tliat  the  Board,  dpel 
confldcr  itfclf  refponfible,  for  any  fa<£l  or  obfervl 
contained  in  thcfe  Reports,  which,  at  prefent,  arc  prl 
and  circidated,  for  the  purpofe  merely,  of  procurini 
ditional  information,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  tol 
tribute  bis  mite,  to  the  Improvementof  the  Countryl 


Jan.  1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  county  of  Warwick  is  divided  into  four  hundred v 
oalkd  Hemlirigfori  Knightlow,  Kington.  and.Barlcchway- 
Thc5fcounty  of  the  city  of  Coventry,'  which  lies  within  tlic 
county  of  Warwick,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fifth  hundrcd« 
Thepc  are  abouw  i6opari(hes  in  it.     The- population  has 
not  bcca  afcertained,  but  muftbc  vcry-confiderable.  *  In  re- 
gard to  its  extent,  bythcbeft  information  I  could  procure,  it 
contains  about  618000  acres.     Its  fituation,  near  the  center 
of  England;  the  mildnefs  (comparatively  fpcaking)  andfalu- 
brityof  its  air  are  to  well  known,  that. it  will  be  umacceflary 
for  mc  to  fay  more  on  that  fubje^     Its  principal  rivers  arc, 
tlie  Avon  and  the  Tame.  Tlic  Avon  rifcs  a  few  miles  eaft  of 
Rugby,  and  runs  in  a  foutlr  weft  dirc<£tion  through  Warwick, 
to  Stratford  on  Avon ;  and  leaves  the  county,  after  having 
crofTed  tlic  Ikenild  ftrcct,  at  Bitford ;  and  in  its  courfe  receiver  . 
the  Sow,  the. Lea m,  the  Stour,  and  a  great  number  of  other  ^ 
fmall  ftrcams,  which  make  it  imperfc^Stly  navigable  to  fomc 
diftancc  above  Stratford  on  Avon.  The'i'ame  rifcs  N.  W.of 
Birmingliam,  and  running  through  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
coumy,  receives  tlie  R«a,  t!ie  Cole,  the  Bly the,. and* other 
ftrcams  of  lefs  note,  and  leaves  the  county  at  Tamworth. 

The  woods:  near  Lord  AylcsforJ's,.  and  al-Corlcv,  have 
been  fuppofcd  to  be  higlier  than  any  other  hwd  in  England. 
From  this  elevated  ridge,  tlie  water  runs  on  one  fide  into  the 
Avon,  and  fo  on  to  the  Briflol  Channel,  froai  llic  other  iidc 
into  the  Tame,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Trent  and  Hum- 
^^h  at  UmIK  As  Packington  .and  Corley.  arc  near  tlv^ 
^  center 


*-f  nil  r  of  F.ni,lan<i,  the  fup;iorition  fccms  to  Uc  well  f^ 
hitt,  liowcvcr  tlial  may  be,  llic  ruu:<tii)u  is  iiu;  <ju 
J  ir  more  (harp,  than  in  other  pans  of  the  Loumy  ;| 
jjcrhaps,  to  the  vaft  quantity  of  timhgr  and  ■ 
wliith  this  bi^h  ground  abounds,  and  is  (htlwreil.  I 
arc  not  any  fens  in  this  county;  snd  much  of  the  ■\ 
■fwnmpy  lands  are  drained ;   though  on  almoft   ev 
dicre  is  fome  land  in  want  of  that  moll  cfToniial 
incnt. 

The  principal  market  towns  arc,  WarwJLk  (thJ 
town),  J'inningham,  Coventry,  Stratford  on  Avonl 
ter,  llenlcy  in  Ardcn,  Kington,  Southam,  Ku^byl 
-caton,  Athcrfton,  Polcfwonh,  and  Coldhiil.  'I'hi:! 
few  others  of  little  note,  and  many  iwpulous  vllbgcsl 

The   foil  of  this  county    varies    much;    and 
.in  almofl  every  kind,   except  tJiofe   which  hi' 
flint  as  their  bafis:  but,  altliough  the  foil,  cxtcndiil 
Atlicrfton  on  Stour,  to  Stratford  en  Avon,  Alvcfion.f 
•bourne,  Charlcot,  Snittcrficld,  Barford,  lVaru.-kk, 
Cubbington,   Keiiclworth,    Sloncly,    Baggiiigton, 
AVolfton,  Binlcy,  Coventry,  Alleflcy,  Mcridcrn,  PacI 
Colep>i!l,  Caftle  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  and  to  t 
jidjoining  villages, amounting  to  about  one  founli  of  tlj 
ty,  is  chiefly  a  fine  dry  red  loam,  or  good  fand ;  i 
of  thofc  parifltcs,  ftrong  clay,  or  barren  fanJ,  arc  morf 
jkitcrmixcd. 

The  fouth  caft  part  of  the  counry,  which  is  bouil 
Oxfordlhire,  Nortliamptonihire,  and  the  Waiilinl 
.extending  to  the  Roman  Fofle-way,  {which  paflls 
this  county)  is  alfo  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  whB 
confifts  of  good  ftrong  clay-land,  and  other  rich  paftJ 
mixed  nature.;  where  great  numbers  of  fine  Jhcep  arl 
arc  fattened,  for  the  confumption  of  tlie  country  ;  butl 
for  the  London  market.  In  this  traft,  alfo,  is  foinc  l| 
gravel,  and  almoft  every  fpccies  of  Itme-ftone,  or  otfl 
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clay-land  to  be  found.    A  Icfs  proportion  of  land  is  in  tillage 
in  this  divifjon  than  in  any  other. 

1*1  .e  norch-cail  end  of  the  county,  which  is  in  part 
bounded  by  tlic  Wattling-ftrcet-way,  extending  from  High 
Crofs  to  Withy-brook,  Bulkington,  Bedwsrthy  Burton  Haf- 
tings,  Nuneaton^  Weddington,  Anfley,  Athitjlan^  Baddcfley, 
Polefworth^  Newton  Regis,  Seckington,  Amington,  Wilncot, 
Baxterley,  Whitacre,  Aftley,  &c.  contains  about  one  other 
fourth  part,  and  is  good  ftrong  clay  and  marl  land,  with  fuch 
exceptions  as  have  been  mentioned  before.  This  tra£l  has 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  land  ufed  for  grazing  cattle  and  * 
iheep,  but  has  much  more  ploughed,  than  the  fouth  eaft 
quarter. 

The  remaining  one-fourth,  or  weftem  fide  of  the  county, 
extending  from  Sheldon,  near  Birmingham,  to  Elmdon, 
Solihull,  Barfton,  Balfal,  Packwood,  Lapworth,  Henley  in 
Atdau  Morton,  Bagot,  Afton  Cantilow,  Alceftcr,  Bitford, 
&c.  &c.  is  principally  marl,  clay,  and  other  cold  land,  with 
fuch  exceptions  as  have  been  before  noticed.  This  land  is 
modly  in  tillage,  and  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of /heep  are 
kept,  dian  on  the  other  parts  of  the  county,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  its  foil,  and  pardy  from  the  negle£t  of  its  occupiers, . 
in  not  draining. 


MINERALS. 

There  arc  confiderable  coal  mines  worked  about  Bed- 
worth,  Griff",  Chilvcrs  Coton,  Oldbury,  and  extending  in  the 
fame  line,  near  to  Atherfton,  Polefworth,  and  Wilncot.  They 
arc  of  a  fulphureous  qualit)',  but  make  durable  hot  fires,  and 
arc  fold  from  tlyee  pence  to  five  pence  per  hundred  weight, 

;B  at 
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-at  ihe  pits.  Some  lipie  is  aUb  found  in  that  nei  J 
■nd  worked. 


STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


The  land  in  this  diftridt  is  polTcflcd  by  many  J 
occupy  their  own  cilatcs:  by  the  confiJcrable  t: 
inanufafiurisrs  of  Birmingham,  Coventry,  anJ 
but  principally  by  thofe  of  large  cflatcs,  namela 
of  Bucclcugh  and  D($rfet;  the  Marquises  of  f 
and  Hartford;  the  Earls  of  Aylesford,  Clarcajl 
Warwick,  Denbigh,  Northampton,  Ahcrgavenl 
Plymouth,  and  Coventry ;   the  Loids  Cniven  J 
Willoughbyde  Brook,  Bagot,  Digby,  Dormer,  \ 
Liffbrd,  and  Clifford ;  the  Lord  Biftiop  Cornwalk 
Mordaunt,  Sir  G.  A.  Shaukburgh,  Sir  Robcnl 
Sir  Robert  Lawley,  Sir  H.  G.  Calthropc.  Sir 
Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Sir  Thomas  BiddLilp'i,  i 
mortoo,  and  many  other  refpcftable  gentlemen.  I 


MODE  OF  OCCUPATION.  I 

The  land  in  this  county,  from  an  average  ■ 
and  fmall  occupien,  may,  I  think,  be  conlidcrcl 
middle  fizcd,  or  rather  fmall  farms,  about  i^J 
perhaps  lefs :   and  the  average  (ize  of  tiie  i 
about  15  acres,  and  thofc  of  the  old  inclofurl 
acres ;  yet  there  are  many  opulent  farmers  uniT 
this  diftri<5t,  who  occupy  targe  tracts  cf  land,  ^ 
management  of  it,  and  judicious  care  in  brcJ 
ihecp,  &c.  are  ctjual  to  any  others  in  the  klngdol 
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flit  able  to  judge  of  the  pra&icabillty  of  thofe  fchemes  or 
improvements  made  on  a  fmall  fcale,  in  gardens,  on  rich 
lands  highly  manured,  or  under  other  circumftances,  which^ 
however  laudable  in  thofe  who  make  them,  are  fometimes 
deluEve,  and  not  found  to  anfwer  on  a  larger  icale  of  prac» 
dec.* 


DIVISION  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

I  HAVE  eftimated  the  whole  county  at  618,000  acres.;: 
of  which,  about  one-fourth,  x  54*530  acres  are  conflantly 
under  a  fuccefGve  round  of  tillage,  and  fuch  grafs  feeds  as 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  In  every  courfe  of  tillage^ 
confiding  of  two,  three,  or  four  crops,  a  fummer  fallow  for 
turnips  or  wheat,  well  manured,  is  generally  made.  Of  this 
154,530  acres,  about  one-fixth,  25)700  acres  may  be  every^ 
vcar  wheat;    about  30,000  acres  every  year  fallow;,   of 

B  2  which 

*  The  foUowing  are  the  names  of  fome  of  the  principal  improvers  In  this 

refpe^^ablc  agricultural  dldrldt :  MeflTrs.  Couchman,  fenlor  and  junior,  of 

Balfal  Temple;  Mr.  Blakedey,  of  Exhall;  Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Tlnnam  j  Mr. 

BrcckS)  of  WcIvcrnilU ;  Mr.-R.  Swain,  ofFolefhiU;  Mr.  J.  Hutchins,  of 

Griff;  Mr.  Lam,  of  AlleAcy  ^  Mr.  Catterns,  of  Binley;  Mr.  Smart,  of 

Stlvichall;  Mr.  Moor,  of  Charlcot  5  Mr.  Eagle,  of  AUeiley  ;  Mr.  Watts,  of 

Binley;  Mr.  Precft,  of  Fillongley  j  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Wlgan^  of  KeneN 

worth;  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Coventry  ;  Mr.  Shcldcn,  Mr.  Whitehead,  jmd  Mr. 

Haodley,  of  Barford ;  McflTrs.  Campions,  of  Leniington  |  MeflTrs.  Chand* 

Im,  of  Kington;  Mr.  Jofcph  RuiTel,  of  Cubbintrton ;   Mr.  Boulton,   of 

Wcifbonc;  Mr.  Louch,  of  Mclcot;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Snitterfield  ;  Mr.  Jack- 

fon,  of  Alvci\on ;  Mr.  Boot,  of  Atherfton  on  Stour ;  Mr.  Parfons,  of  Brown* 

foYcr;  MeOrs.  Arnold,  Mr.  fi ricrley,  near  Rugby ;  Mr.  Hem,  ofWolfton; 

Mr.  Bagfhaw,  Mr.  Tomkins,  of  SnowforJ  j   Mr.  Bclhmy,  of  Hazcly ;  Mr. 

Thorrlcy,  of  Bickcnhlll ;   MeHTr k.   Richards,  of  Sheldon  j    Mr.  Perks,  of 

Hami;  Mr.  Harrifon,  of  Drakcncdgc ;    Mr.  Palmer,  of  Maxftockj  Mr. 

Whaidy.  of  Chadflvurft  ;  Mr.  Higgins,"of  Bridgetown  j  Mr.  Pen,  of  Red 

Hill  5  Mr.  Defter,  of  Edfton  j  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  WhiUey ,  near  Coventry. 


(  ■»  ) 

■wliicli  30,000  acres,  about  15,000  acres  may  be  tJ 
vetches  ;  about  41.500  acres  every  year,  barley,  ul 
&c.  and  the  remaining  57.330  acres  of  feeds,  tht;  g 
of  which  are  grazed  with  cattle  and  ihcep ;  pcrlul 
acr<s  glared,  and  the  remainder  mcnvn.     Tiie  [ 
463,470  acres  1  fuppofe  to  confift  of  gardens^  mca(| 
turc,  woods,  water,  open  6clds,  wade  lands,  ami  r 
gardens,  (to  about  24.000  houfes)   about  4000  I 
meadows  82,000  acres ;  of  pafture  and  feeding  lanJ 
acrcsi  of  woods,  canals,  and  rivers,  &c.  j 0,000  I 
open  field  land  57,000  acres  ;  and  of  wafte  1; 
120,470  acres.     If  I  had  been  able  to  afccrtain  \| 
certainty  tliefe  proponions,  I  ^ould  here  h2.vc  aril 
calculate  the  rental  and  produce  of  the  whole  < 
entering  minutely  into  die  particulars  of  each  artiJ 
prefent,  I  Aiall  only  fuppofe  the  average  price  oSt 
duflve  of  wafte,  to  be  18s.  per  acre,  which  amoJ 
yearly  rent  of  448,20oh  exclufive  of  houfes  1  a: 
produce  is  tlircv  times  tliat  fum,  or  i,344,6ool> 
houfes  and  oAces  in  this  diilri^  are,  upon  the  \ 
lerably  good  ;  many  of  them  cxceltcnt,  and  moft  1 
ft  train  of  progreflive  improvement.* 


HUSBANDRY. 


The  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  in  Warwick/hire,  vfl 
on  the  fame  forts  of  land.  Many  of  the  bcft  manal 
taking  two  white  ftraw  crops  in  fucccflion,  bull 
greater  numbers  of  occupiers  who  do  not  aucnd  i 
to  that  circumftance,  who  arc,  in  other  refpcAs,  I 
tugers. 


•  I  beg  Uvn  hen  to  nprdi  my  thanki  to  Mr.  Couchman 
CDrthdraidlnaliMruiningtherepwportioDi;  and  to  theni  *nd  (I 
for  MMtW  ■ISAuiM  la  tbi  whole  of  tho  buGncfi  fUtcd  In  ihcfcl 


T^-""*/!"^ 
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ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 
Om  ham,  orgcodjandy/oil/,  ty      Seeds  2,  s,  or  3  ytuu 


the  heft  managers. 

Wheat  from  turf;  if  clean  vetches 
for  green  food  previous  to  a 
turnip  fallow  % 

lUrlev; 

Seeds;  grazed  1,  fi,  or  3  years«  ma* 
nured;  and  then 

Peafe,  beansi  or  vetches  from  turf; 

Wheat ; 

1'umip  fallow  manured ; 

Barley; 

Seeds,  grazed  i|  s,  or  3  years;  and 
then 

Oats,  or  barley  from  turf; 

Feafe,  and,  if  clean,  bru(h  turnips, 
or  vtichti^  previous  to  a  turnip 
fallow,  manured; 
Barley ; 

Seeds,  1,  a,  or  3  years,  according 
to  the  number  of  fields  occupied 
ia  this  manner,  and  fo  on  as  be* 
fore,  varying  the  crops  in  every 
courfe  of  tillage.  In  this  coun* 
ty,  turnips  from  a  fallow  are  not 
(iQ  reflraining  leafes)  ^oofidered 
Si  a  crop. 

Rotation  of  crops,  on   she  Jamt 
kind  of  land,  hj  otber  mana* 

gin. 

Fallow  for  tumipS|  from  turf,  ma* 

nured ; 
Barley ; 
Peafe; 
WTicat ; 

Seeds,  I,  fi,  or  3  years. 
Oais,  or  barley,  from  turf; 
Tumlp  fallowi  manured ; 
Barley; 


Oats,  or  barley  from  turf  j 
Wheat  manured; 
Turnip  fallow; 
Barley ; 
Seeds,  a,  8,  or  3  years. 

Peafe  from  turf;  then 

Turnips,  poutoes,  or  carrots,  ma* 

nured  ; 
Barley ; 
Seeds. 

Flax  from  turf; 

Wheat; 

Turnip  (allow,  manured; 

Barley; 

Seeds. 

The  average  produce  of  this  kind 
of  land,  is,  about  24  bu(hel»  of 
wheat;  40  bufhels  of  barley;  45 
bufliels  of  oats  ;  30  buihels  of  peafe ; 
ao  tons  of  turnips ;  1  (  ton  of  clover 
(or  feeds,  &c.}  ;  and  35  ilonesof  ftax 
on  an  acre. 


On  goodftrong  land. 

Beans,  or  peafe,  from  turf; 
Wheat; 

Turnip  fallow,  manured ; 
Barley ; 

Seeds,  1,  ft,  or  3  years. 
Wheat  from  turf,  fometimes  trench 
.   ploughed ; 
Beans,  peafe,  or  both ; 
Barley  or  oats ; 

Seeds,  1,  ft,  or  3  years,  manured. 
Beans  from  turf;     . 
Cabbages  previous  to  wheat,  ma* 
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tailcf  or  nuj 

Seedi. 

Sammer  fallow  from  taif} 

Wbut,  ud  then  cabbi^  msoiiit4i 

BuUy; 

Seed*. 

Vcichn  tSrom  Kuf  Ar  pccBifoedf 
Wheat; 

Seedf,  mfJiuKil. 

Summer  ftllow   Etom   turf,    n^ 

WheMj' 

Scan*; 

Bnrley  or  oitt  j 

Secdi. 

Sumner  fallow  from  lurf  j 

\Vh«t; 

Bailey,  or  oau  ; 

Turoip  Ulovr,  minurcd; 

Barley; 

Sccdt. 

Summer  fallow  from  tui^  nanuncd; 

Wheat; 

Barley  ; 

Oato; 

See«b. 

Flax  fom  turf; 

Wheal  J 

Summer  fJlow  manorcd  i 

Wheat,  barley  or  oatt  j 

Seedi. 

Tbe  umgc  produce  of  thit  land 
i*  about  15  budteb  of  bent)  sS 
fcuOieU  or  wheat )  y>  buOieb  of  bar^ 
ky  i  40  bulheU  of  oau  j  40  flonc*  of 
A«x )  and  1  ton*  of  clover,  «ti  aa  acre. 

0»  p»wr/tmdi. 
IWaip  (allow  ftom  tDif,:iuiHiied; 
Buky; 


Secdi,  1,  e,  01  3  yeiil 

Oali,  from  liufj 

Turnip  fallow] 

BaTley  ; 

Secdt,  maoure^. 

Summer  fallow,  froa- 1 

Rye; 

Secdi,  manured. 

Turnip  (allow  from  lu 

Bailey; 

Oau; 

Seed). 

On  peer  elaj  and  St 
Oau  from  turf; 
Summer  bllow,  j 
Wheat; 
Seedi,  1,  3,  or3yeanl 
Wheat  from  turf,  top  I 
fool,  Ibap  albci,  &c.l 
Summer  fallow,  majmrl 
Barley  or  oati ; 
Sei-d*,!,  B.oraytaj*.! 
Beans  from  lurf; 
Wheat,  manured; 
Summer  fallow  ; 
Birley  or  oau; 
Seedi,  I  or  g  yearj; 
Summer  fallow  from  im 
Wheat; 
Oau; 
Seed*.  &c. 

Tl.e  arcrage  j-roduc 
f^ndt,pocf  clay,  and  ciii 
land,  ii  about  itbuAih 

\t    bolIlClt   of    Olti  ;    14 

rye}  16  bulhela  of  wht.-l 
A)cU  of  beant ;  from 
■  half  ton  of  clover^  and 
tursipi,  on  ID  acrci 
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Om  if  en  fitU  firwg  Uuul^  tii 
tbrti  JliU  r9iMiUnm 

Summer  fallow,  manoied  ; 

Wheat; 

£ans,  peafc,  barley  or  oatt,  and 

foOQ* 

Summer  fallow*  maimred  ; 
Wbeac; 

Clover  for  feed ;  and  thea 
Wheat  at  one  furrow  ; 
Beans,  &c. 

Summer  fallow  manared,  and  fo 
ai  before* 

Fowr  fild  rttation* 

Beans; 

Wheat ; 

Summer  fallow,  manured; 

fiiilcy  or  oats,  &c« 


Om  light  km  J 9  thru  fiU 
r§iati9Mm 

Fallow,  manured; 
Wlieat; 
Barley  or  oatt« 

Four  fiild  rotathm. 

Wheat  firom  clover  lay  } 
Turnip  &II0W,  manured; 
Barley,  oaa,  or  peafe; 
Seeds,  1  year»  &c«  &c. 

.  .The  produce  ofopcn fields  IS aboQC 
fto  buihels  of  wheat,  and  %\  hu« 
Ihels  of  barley,  oau,  and  beans,  per 
acre.  The  average  rent  of  open 
fields  Is  about  los.  per  acre;  the  rent 
•f  fame  kind  of  land,  when  inclofed, 
about  iSs.  per  acre. 


SEED  TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

Wheat  is  fown  early  in  September,  and  fo  on  till  De- 
cember; beans,  vetches,  and  peafe,  in  Februar}',  March, 
and  April ;  vetches  for  green  food  till  the  latter  end  of  May  ; 
and  Flax  in  April.    Early  fowing  fccms  to  gain  ground,  aiul 
generally  fccures  an  early  harveft,  viz.  July  for  peafe,  and 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  Auguft  for  moft  other  crops  ;  but 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  not 
cut  in  Odtobcr  and  November,  and  beans  in  the  fields  {o 
late  as  December;  owing  to  late  fowing  in  bad  feafons^  and 
to  other  bad  management.     Yet  the  great  bulk  of  corn 
harveft,  in  this  county,  is  houfcd  in  Auguft,  and-  the  firft 
week  of  September. 

^  that 
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Hay  harvcft  commences  on  good  roeiJyw 
towns,  early  in  June,  and  continues  in  particular 
till  the  middle  of  Augull ;  but  is  principally  doni 
Midfummer  and  the  fecond  or  third  week  in  JulyT 


WATER  MEADOWS. 


There  are  fomc  lands  watered  in  the  viciniiy  ofl 
ham,  and  more  or  lefs  near  every  town,  and  almollf 
lage  in  the  county  ;  the  produce  of  thefe  lands,  inl 
fons,  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  I 
of  the  numerous  tivers  and  rivulets  of  this  couniyj 
meadows  watered ;  and,  in  many  inflances,  the  v 
iloods,  &c.  is  umted,and'divened,  for  the  fame  puJ 
conftamly  to  produce  good  crops  of  hay,  wiilioui 
manure ;  not  only  on  what  is  by  nature  ineadowl 
alfo  on  up  land;  the  latter  of  which  generally  f 
greater  benefit  from  it,  becaufe  an  opportunity  is  | 
having  the  water  quicJtfjr  and  tffectually  dlfeharged  fM 
fett;  by  which  greater  advantage  is  obtained  froM 
moidcncd  witli.purc  water  only,  in  hot  burning  fif 
But,  although  numerous  inftajices  occur  of  landsl 
tcred,  and  fomc  of  them  in  an  cfTcdlual  manner,  ym 
of  oppoRunities  negtefted,  or  lands  imptrfiUlj  wl 
infinitely  »i0r/ numerous  i  and  it  mud  bcconfcfTca 
county  is  (on  the  whole)  very  much  deficient  ii 


*      *  Tbctc  U  a  coaflderablc  quantity  of  flax  grown,  • 
tbit  countjr.    I  hiv*  not  jei  had  time  to  colleA  fulScicr 
to  iu  pnpamion,  and  tbc  ounner  and  pKcc*  of  mjnul'i^u'l 
Owuld  tlw  Board wifh  any  inlbreutMin  from  me,  rdiiln  ihcrei| 
a^//«/(roathurHiea,  if  lambonound  wiihtHeir 
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mcnt  of  water  meadows,  compared  with  fomc  of  the  wcf- 
Tcm  counties  of  England.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  water  meadows  is  fupplying  manure  for  other  parts  of 
the  farm,  inftcad  of  robbing  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with  mcadov/s 
not  under  the  improvement  of  water.  The  fertilizing  qiiaiity 
of  cUarfprtng  water^  which  has  its  fourcc  in  flints  or  chalk, 
on  fomc  of  the  wcfl  country  meadows,  is  faid  to  exceed  the 
water  of  large  towns,  which  is  faturateJ  with  putrid  fub- 
ftanccs.  There  is  not  any  chalk  or  flint  (of  confequencc)  in 
thisdillriiSl ;  yet  1  have  often  obfcrvcd  this  fcuiliziag  quality 
of  iUarfprlfi;  water  in  this  county,  where  its  fourcc  has 
bccnfiom  calcareous  fubflanccsof  cither  marl  or  ftonc,  but  in 
a  much  Icfs  degree  tlian  in  the  inilance  before  mentioned ;  the 
good  cfFc^Sls  of  fuch  waters  on  meadows  muO:,  I  think,  .be 
produced  by  its  holding  fome  calcareous  fubftancc  in  ferfeSl 
jtiluUon^  which,  when  didributed  over  grafs  lands,  mud  de- 
pofit  tliat  fubftance  on  \X%  furfacc,  and,  by  its  feptical  quality, 
muft  fcize  all  imperfc  A  or  detached  vegetable  fubftances,  and 
convert  them  into  mould ;  which  mould,  fubfiding  near  to 
the  roots  of  the  different  grafTes,  is  the  caufe  of  their  luxu* 
riant  growth. 


IMPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention,  that  all  the  diflTe- 
rcnt  rivers,  and  fmaller  ftreams,  in  this  county,  have  been 
vtrj  much  negUatd,  by  permitting  the  accumulation  of  foil, 
roots,  ace.  dcpofited  by  floods  to  remain  unremovcd  ;  and  by 
a  mercenary  principle  of  the  land-oWners,  or  tenants,  plant- 
ing on  each  fide,  poplars,  and  Qthcr  aquatic  plants.  Thcfo 
nvcrs,  &c.  are  confcquently  become  fo  narrow,  and  fo  full 

C  Of 
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of  flioals,  and  the  meadows  arc  fo  often  ovcnlowed  i 
fcafonSy  as  to  be  verf  much  reduced  in  their  value  by  r 
coarfe  grafs,  and  the  hazard  of  floods. 

Lord'  Aylesford,  obferving  tliis,  is  now  cleiring  ol 
river  Blythc,  which  runs  fevcral  miles  through  his  cl 
and  I  have  authority  to  fay,  that  the  foil  dug  out  froi 
river  will,  as  manure,  be  worth  more  than  the  whol 
pence  of  widening  it,  which  is  about  one  hundred  poun 
mile.  If  the  method  purfued  by  his  Lordfliip  In  this  bi| 
was  to  take  place  generally  on  the  other  rivers  of  the  c( 
the  improvement  would  be  immenfe ;  the  meadows 
become  found,  and  fummer  floods,  which  freoucntlyl 
ofF,  or  fpoil  the  whole  crop  of  hay,  would  feldom,  il 
happen.  Mr.  Moland^  at  his  much  improved  place  of  S 
fieldi  has  alfo  opened  a  part  of  the  fame  river. 


DRAINING. 

Draining  is,  without  doubt,  the  firftftcptowai 
improvement  of  all  wet  land ;  it  has  been  pravftlfcd] 
much  fuccefs,  in  this  county  for  fevcral  years  ;  but  moi 
ticularly  fo  fmcc  Mr.  Elkington,  a  farmer  in  this  diftri 
troduced  a  method  of  draining  boggy  lands  (about  tl 
1780)  by  making  deep  drains,  and  boring  at  the  boi 
fides  of  them,  through  the  different  under  ftrata,  fc 
tap  the  fprings,  and  thereby,  in  many  inftanccs  cure] 
tradks  of  land,    with   very   few  drains.     The    novi 
this  prafiicc  here,  and  Mr.  Elkington's  myftcriouj 
ner,  in  declaring  he  knew  where,  and  in  what  dij 
the  difFercnt  ftrata  of  the  earth  divided,  and  at  what 
I 
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lar  point  an  auger  hole  might  be  boredi  to  lay  dry  this  or 
that  particiihr  fpring  or  well,  were  matters  which  attradcd 
much  notice,  .ind  occaiioned  great  furprifc ;  and  it  is  but 
jufticc  to  Mr.  Elkington,  to  fay,  that  in  one  clafs  of  bogs,  &c. 
which  abound  as  much  as  (perhaps  more  than)  any  other,  he 
has  not  only  had  tlic  lionour  of  introducing  the  auger  in  this 
county,  but  the  merit  of  laying  cffcdtually  dry,  many  large 
trails  of  land.  Some  failures,  however,  having  happened, 
and  the  theory  of  draining  not  appearing  to  be  thoroughly 
afccrtaincd,  I  was  induced  to  write  a  paper  on  the  fubjc(5t, 
whicli  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  witli  the 
plans  explanatory  thereof. 

Much  draining  has  been  done  in  tliis  county,  with  what  are 
called  foughing  bricks,  that  is,  two  bricks  on  the  flat  fides  of 
which  are  fcmicircular  cavities ;  thcfe  bricks,  when  placed  one 
on  the  other,  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  drain,  form  a  circular 
fpace  of  two,  three,  or  more  inches  diameter,  for  the  water 
to  pafs  along  ;  but  its  fcdimcnt,  or  fomething  which  has  the 
appearance  of  vegetation,  frequently  feals  up  the  joints  so 
clofe,  as  to  prevent  the  top,  or  fide  water,  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  them :  and  often  times  the  cylinder  itfclf  is  filled 
up.    Pebbles   filling  up  the  bottom,   and  cord  wood,  arc 
I'ometinics  ufed ;  but  the  current  of  the  drain  water  is  much 
obftrudeJ  by  them  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  I  have  fcen  them 
iilled  up  by  the  friction  and  fcdiment  of  the  water  pafdig 
through  them  ;  nor  will  turf,  placed  on  fhoulders,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  witli  its  bottom  angle  taken  off,  continue 
good,  in  any  inflance  which  I  have  fcen,  for  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  oftentimes  much  lefs.     Two  fide 
ftones,  and  a  coverer,  of  any  kind  of  rough  ftone,  that  will 
fp'it,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  befl  materials  for  clofe  drains  ; 
where  that  cannot  be  had,  clay  moulded  and  burnt,  in  the 
form  of  ridge  tiles  for  houfes,  (with  holes  on  the  top  and 

C  2  each 
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czcb  fide)  of  any  required  dze,  to  be  placed  on  lingl 
&c.  to  order  to  keep  them  from  Gnking,  where  ihc  W 
bad,  will  anfwer  very  well,  in  many  (ituaclons,  \ 
cheaper  and  better  bottom  for  Toughs  than  almoin  : 


MANUFACTURES. 


Commerce  and  manufa«£iurcs  have  been  c 
a  great  extent  in  this  ditlriA :  the  toy  and  hardw 
&c.  o(  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity,  and  tlic  i 
tammy  trade,  &c.  of  Coventry  and  its  ncighbourl 
well  known.     The  good  or  bad  effedls  which  c 
uianufa£lures  are  likely  to  have  on  the  agrivnUul 
diftrifl,  depends  on  many  circumftanccs;  but  il 
have  hitherto,  in  my  opinion,  been  good,  by  fun; 
mire,  fuch  as  foot,  hom-duft,  malt-duft,  rugs,  iM 
coal-a/Iiea,  the  rcfufe  of  dyers,  &c.  and  all  the  \ 
putrid  manure  for  the  improvement  of  land,  by 
its  produce,  and  by  giving  employment  to  fupcrtlu' 
As  this  fubjeii  is,  in  fome  degree,  connected  withl 
furc  of  common  fields,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  a  few  vM 
rbatfubje^. 


INCLOSURES, 


About  forty  years  ago,  the  fouthem  and  caftcj 
this  county  confifted  moftly  of  open  fields,  wbichi 
chiefly  inclofed,  at  an  expence,  on  the  average,  ofB 
per  acre,  when  6vgally  managed ;  which,  in  nunyl 
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was  not  the  cafe ;  and,  from  the  beft  hiformation  which  1  can 
obtain,  thcfe  inclofurcs  have  produced  an  improvement  of* 
near  one-third  of  the  rents,  after  allowing  intereft  for  thofc 
cxpcnccs,  and,  in  many  inftances,  much  more,  upon  a  twenty- 
one  year's  leafc.  There  are  ftill  about  50,000  acres  of  open- 
field  land,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  probably  all  be  in- 
clofcd.  Many  of  the  open  fields,  which  have  been  inclofed, 
are  converted  into  pafture,  particularly  in  the  fouthem  and 
eaftcrn  parts  of  the  county,  which  are  let  at  high  rents,  (from 
15s.  to  35s.  per  acre)  and  on  which  a  much  improved  breed 
of  cattle  and  (liecp  are  kept  and  fattened.  If  the  increafed  pro- 
duce of  thcfe  inclofurcs,  and  of  thofe  in  the  neighbouring^ 
counties,  be  taken  into  confideration,  and  alfo  the  advanced, 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  it  fcems  to  prove,  that  either  popula- 
tion or  luxury  (or  perhaps  both)  mufl,  on  the  whole,  be  hn- 
mcnfcly  incrcafcd.  Thefe  lands,  being  now  grazed,  want 
muchfnvcr  hnndi  to  manage  them  than  they  did  in  tlicir  for- 
mer open  ftatc.  Upon  all  inclofures  of  open  fields,  the  farms 
have  generally  been  made  much  larger:  from  thcfe  caufes, 
the  hardy  yeomanry  cf  country  villages  have  been  driven  for 
employment  into  Birmingham;  Coventry,  and  other  manu- 
fafturing  towns,    whofc    flourifliing  trade  has  fometimes 

* 

found  them  profitable  employment; 

It  may  be  granted,  that  the  fewer  men  and  horfes  any 
given  trad  of  land  requires  for  its  proper  management,  the 
greater  will  be  its  produce  for  market ;  and  that  the  fuper- 
numcrary  la!  ourcrs,  which  muft  have  been  fed  and  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  fmall  open  field,  and  other  fmall 
farms,  are  employed,  with  much  more  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  difFcrent  manufadlorles  of  this  county ;  but  if  trade 
in  general  fliould,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  continue  bad, . 
the  Board  will  be  much  better  able  to  judge  oftheconfe- 
quenccs  than  myfclf,  and  will  alfo  fee  how  much  the  peace 
and  profpcrity  of  this  country  depends  on  its  trade,  in  the  train 
m  which  things  now  are ;  and  it  fcems  fonunatc,  at  this  pe- 

riod» 


•i-j'jd,  tliat  die  creation  of  a  new  kir.J  of  property 
pluynic'iit  to  fo  many  thoufatuls  of  tlic  Lhurious  po  J 
iiibwl  canals,  by  which,  on  the  return  of  pc^cc, 
will  no  duuht  be  confidcrably  incrcafed,  Ilc  culcl 
waftc  lancK  be  promotcj,  and  mannfaclurin^;  towrT 
We  may  then  tliink  ourfclvcs  happy,  that  Dirmli) 
Coventry  arc  within  this  tliHriA  -,  and,  on  ilie  v 
auvanrigcous  employment  for  an  immcnfcly  iiiLrc  J 

Jatioa. 


PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 


•Grain  of  all  kinds  has  been  much  more  i 
price  fince  canals  have  been  in  ufe :  the  Londol 
regularly  ftates  its  price.     Mutton  and  pork  hav( 
the  laft  three  years,  about  4|d.  per  lb.  on  the  avcJ 
3{d.  lamb  from  6d.  to  ^xl.  and  vcal  from  6d.  to  I 
Wliclher  the  price  of  provifion^  is  likely  to  be  Qeal 
or  to  fall,  depends  fo  much  on  feafons,  a  rcgulat 
ports,  on  (he  cultivation  of  wafte  and  crou-n  hm 
a  fiourilhing  or  a  bad  trade,  that  nothing  can  wi  J 
be  faid  oa  that  fubjcdl,  but  what  muft  have  rcfcrcnl 
or  fimilar  ciicumllancesi  but,  on  the  whok:,  my  f 
that,  if  trade  ihould  be  good,  the  price  of  provl 
sdvaoce. 
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LABOUR. 

The  price  of  labour  is  in  fome  degree  governed  by  the  Biii 
mingham  and  Coventry  trade  in  the  vicinity  of  thofe  places, 
and  is  there,  generally  fpeaking,  one-fourth  more  than  in 
the  remote  villages.     In  thofe  country  fituations,  in  harvcft, 
labourers  have  is.  per  day,  and  victuals;  and,  if  extraordi- 
nary hands  are  wanted  for  the  harveft  months,  or  indeed  at 
any  other  time,  of  the  year,  their  wages  depend  on  the  nc- 
ccfTity  of  the  work,  their  Ikill  in  particular  undertakings,  and 
fomctimcs  on  the  goodncfs  or  badnefs  of  trade.     At  other 
times  of  the  year,  labourers  have  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  week, 
and  viftuals ;  and  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  week,  without  them ; 
but  fomctimes  with,  and  fometimes  witliout,  an  allowance 
of  fmall  beer.     The  hours  of  labour  are  commonly  from  fix: 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  fix  in  the  evening,  while  diere  is 
day  fufEcient  for  that  purpofe;  and,  where  there  Is  not,  from 
light  till  dark.     Women  have,  in  hay-harveft,  from  6d.  to 
8(1.  per  day,  witli  fmall  beer.     The  time  of  labour  is  from 
eight  o'clock  till  fcven.     In  corn-harveft  they  have  is.   The 
price  of  reaping  wheat  is  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  acre,  with  an 
allowance  of  about  two  gallons  of  beer  per  day  to  each  man, 
and  fomctimcs  a  hot  dinner ;  for  cutting  barley  and  oats, 
^rom  IS.  to  2s.  per  acre,  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
crop ;  for  i)cafe  and  beans  ilyched,  from  as.  6d.  to  58.  per 
acre ;  and  for  cutting  grafs,  from  is.  6d.  to  as.  6d.  per  acre^ 
widi  an  allowance,  as  before,  of  fmall  beer.     Thrafliing 
wheat  or  rye,  is.  per  bag ;  peafc  and  beans,  4d,  per  bag ;  bar- 
Icy,  IS.  61I.  per  quarter;  oats,  is.  ad.  per  quarter. 


PARO- 
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PAROCHIAL  PAYMENTS. 


The  poor's  rates,  and  other  parochial  pnymenrs 
*count\%  vary  much,  and,  on  the  average,  amount,  I  gi 
about  3s.  in  the  pound  on  the  rents.     In  BIrminghan 
ventry,  and  other  manufadlurinj  places,  ihcy  arc  froj 
to  about  5s.  in  the  pound,   as  trade  is  better  or  worle 
in  many  of  the  adjoining  pariflies,  they  are  very  gicacl 

•    prcflcd  with  poor's  rates,  particularly  at  FoLlliill,  nc: 
ventry,  where  they  arc,  this  year,   12s.  111  the  pouiul. 
rapiil  growth  of  manufaflories  in  this  county,  the  grci 
crcafcd  value  of  money,  and  a  continual  incrcafc  of 
rates,  are  incontciViblc  fa\fls:  but  I   am  inclined  to 
that  the  latter  docs  not  arifc,  in  country  villages,  froi 
want  of  induflry  or  effort  in  the  labouring  poor,  but  thl 
receive  from  parifh  officers  only  what  they  ought  to 
in  wages.     If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  value  of  moncyl 
now  by  one  half  than  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  yca| 
that  the  wages   of  agricultural  labourers   are  not, 

'  -whole,  advanced,  fincc  that  time,  much  more  thaj 
fourth,  and  tliat  their  wages  at  that  time  were  not  inoi 
fufficient  to  fupport  themfclves  and  tlicir  families,  it  f(| 
that  fuch  a  deficiency  (of  about  one-fourth)  miil 
greatly  added  to  the  burthen  of  the  poor's  rates  :  tlia| 
rates  may  ftill  continue  to  advance,  from  the  fame  an( 
caufes,  the  following  confidcrations  will,  I  think,  rcnd( 
bablc  ;  a  vaP"  number  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
fadluring  towns,  arc  parifhioners  to  different  villages,] 
ticularly  thofe  intheir  vicinity) ;  whenever  infirmity, 
or  a  check  in  trade,  happens,  thefc  men  are  not  fuppoi 
thofe  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  but  al 
for  fubfiflencc  to  their  refpedlivc  pariihes  ;  which  fee 
bardfhip  tliat  I  hope  the  wifdom  of  the  Board  will  finf 
means  to  leffea  or  remove. 


-jr'nii    If    iiiiiiiiiiii      II   r  If  1 1  III!  -^^^^^^'""' 
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ox  TEAMS. 

Ox  TEAMS  are  ufed  in  fomc  parts  of  this  county  ;  but 
in  a  very  fmall  degree,  compared  witli  the  almoft  general 
ufe  of  horfes :  and  this  arifes  from  prejudice,  which  may 
probably  be  removed  by  the  Board.     In  the  management  of 
farms,  lime,  coal,  &c.  muft  generally  be  drawn  along  hard 
roads,  to  a  confiderable  diilancc,  and  their  produce  be  con-* 
vcycd  to  market  by  the  fame  means,  which  is  certainly  bed 
done  with  horfes.     I  am,  therefore,  apt  to  believe,  that  few 
farmers  can  ufe  oxen  advantageoufly,  except  thofc  who  want 
the  labour  of  more  tlian  feven  or  eight  horfes  ;  but  all  team 
work,  beyond  that,  would,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  highly  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer,  and  greatly  beneficial  to  the  public,  if 
done  with  oxen.     My  rcafons  for  fixing  feven  or  eight 
horfes  as  ncccflary  to  be  kept  on  the  larger  farms,  arc  thefc  : 
many  of  the  greater  works  in  hufbandry,  arc  done  (in  har- 
vcft,  8cc.)  witJi  two  goln^  and  owz Jlandtng  waggons  or  cans, 
(according  to  our   phrafeology)  which  will   employ  that 
numbc)'  of  horfes,  as  will  alfo  a  nine  inch  wheeled  waggon 
for  lime,  coals,  &c.  &c.      Lord  Aylesford  keeps   fifteen 
working  oxen,   (tlir^e  teams),  for  home  work,  which  are 
fuppo:  ted  at  halfxh^  expence  of  an  equal  number  of  hoHcs. 
It  may  poffibly  happen  in  particular  fituations,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  canals,  that  both  the  large  and  fmall  far- 
mers might  do  their  whole  bufmefs  with  oxen  ;  becaufe,  in 
ihofc  fituaiions,  not  any  team  work  on  hard  roads,  or  to 
great  diftances,  would  be  wanted. 


D  CANALS, 
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CANALS. 

The  canals  that  pafs  through  this  county,  arc,  one 
"  the  WcJncfbury  and  Dudley  coal  and  lime  works  u 
minghami  and  from  tlicncc  to  Fazclcy  and  Fradlcy-l 
•to  join  the  StaflFordfliirc  grand   trunk,  from   Fazcli 
Athcrftonc,  Bcdwonh,  and  Coventry  ;  one  extending! 
that  at  Longford  to  Braunfton  and   Oxford  ;  one 
Birmingham   to   Worccftcr ;    one  branching  out  o| 
Worccftcr,  one  way  to  Dudley,  &c.  and  the  othci 
to  Stratford  on  Avon ;  and  one  from  Birmingham  to 
ivick. 


AGRICULTURE  SOCIETIES. 

TTHERE  are  not  any  focietles  inftitutcd  in  this  diArij 
the  uiiprovement  of  agriculture  or  breeding.  Such  ii 
tions  would,  doubtlefs,  be  of  the  greatcfl  fcrvice.  Bi 
though  there  are  no  public  inftitutions  in  this  diAri< 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  breeding,  yet  many  oi 
occupiers  of  land  have  a  fpirit  for  improvement,  that 
honorary  excitements,  or  any  other  diilinguifhing  mai 
approbation  which  the  Board  may  think  proper  to  bc| 
may  incite  them  to  undertaiHe  every  experiment  in  aj 
ture  or  breeding,  that,  they  may  reafonably  expedl  or  re| 
mend* 


TURN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

1  HE  lower  dafs  of  occupiers,  (and  indeed  feme  ot| 
can  only  be  induced  to  adopt  alterations  or  improv; 
from  obferving  the  fucccfs  of  thofe  who  unite  pro! 


C    a?    )• 

pradice  with  rational  theory ;  and  it  mud  be  confcflcd,  that  * 
cbiiTicrical  tlieory  and  expcnfive  pradtice  have  fomctlmet  - 
been  very  properly  icje£led  by  thcni^     Perhaps  experiinentai 
&rm!>(  may  be  iiiftiiutcd  by  the  lJoard>  in  dilTerent  parts  of' 
the  kingd()ni,  for  the   improvement  of  agriculture  and  of 
brccdIn(^  where  nins  and  bulls  foi  the  ufe  of  die  lower  clafs  *. 
of  farmers,  tjrn.7iers  &t.  may  be  kcpt^  which  I  humbly  conr 
cclvc  wouk!  be  :\  mcaairc  of  great  utility;  for  icmuft  be 
obfervcd,  that  the  hi-^h   prices  of  Leiceilerihire,  for  thofe 
animals,  have  extended  into  this  county ;  which  pucs  any 
improvements  In  ttie  breed  of  cattle,  or  iheep  outof  theic. 
power  to  obtain.  « 


HORSES.,. 

Respecting  the  breed  o(  horfes  there  is  lefs  dJfficuUy.  . 
There  are  many  fine  cart,  coach,  and  hunting  horfes  bred  in  r 
this  diflri(St,  from  excellent  ftallions ;  which  .(contrary  to  the  « 
cudom  relative  to  bulls-  and  rams)  are  ufcd  at  very  reafon- 
ablc  rates.     The  two  former  forts  anfwer  the  brecder^s  pur- 
pi>fe,  of.  profit,  much  better  than  the  latter ;  and  arc  often^ 
times,  after  being  ufed  fome  years  for  agricultural  purpofes^ 
fold  into  heavy  or  light  carriages,  from  twenty  to  fixty  guL*  ^ 
Acas  each. . 


*y^^^^^m  , 


CARRIAGES.  . 


The  larger  occupiers  of  land,  and  public  carriers,  have, 
many  of  diem,  fix  and  nine-inch  wheeled  waggons  for  the 
road  ^  but  thofc  moft  generally  in  ufe  for  harvcft  work,  and 

Da.  employed 
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employed  by  the  fmallcr  farmers,  liavc  narrow  wheel 
carts  moft  commoaly  ufcd  for  hulLandry,  have  wh| 
fix  or  nine  Inches  broad. 

The  turnpike  roads  through  this  county  are  tolcrablj 
fomc  of  the  private  roads  arc  well  managed,  and  in  g 
pair :  but  moft  of  them  very  bad,  from  a  fcarcity 
terials,  and  from  a  confidcrablc  nej:;lc<5l,  or  injudiciouj 
cation  of  the  ftatute  duty,  occafioncd  by  the  want  of| 
permanent  furveyors  being  aj>pointcd.      The  roa( 
London,    and  fomc    other  principal   towns,    are 
twenty  yards  wide,   with  hard  materials,  w!iich  is  c\ 
proper,  where  the  revenue  of  fuch  roads  will  pcrmj 
in  this  county  few  of  the  roads  can  be  made  on  t!i; 
ciple,  on  account  of  tlie  great  cxpence  which  w 
many  inftances  be  loool.  per  mile.     The  mofl  tliat 
fear,  l)e  expected  on  the  private  and  grcatcft  part< 
public  roads  here,  is  to  have  them  well  formed,  anJ| 
or  gravelled  to  the  widtli  of  twelve  or  eighteen  feet, 
obtain  a  hard  middle  track.    From  rhcfe  confidcratioi 
led  to  ftate  my  opinion  to  the  Board,  on  the  cHbdl 
carriages  now  inufe,  on  different  roads,  &:c.     On  pa 
and  other  roads,  made  with  materials  that  will  refill  c< 
loaded  according  to  the  weights  allowed  by  aft  of  pari) 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  broadeft  wheels 
beft ;  but  as  I  have  never  fecn   materials  that  woi 
fuch  loads,  (of  fix,  fevcn,  and  fomc  of  them  clglit 
tons,  including  the  carriage)    without  being  crulhcd, 
few  pavements  of  hard  pebbles,  &c.  excepted)  it  ap] 
me,  that  carriages  allowed  to  draw  fuch  weights  are  n( 
per  for  this  count)',  or  perhaps  any  other.     On  thcfc 
and  fome  near  London,  I  have  followed  with  attentioi 
waggons,  which,   from  the  breadth  of  their  wheels, 
lowed  to  carr)*  the  greateft  weight,  and  have  alwayj 
almoft  every  loofc  ftone,  flint,  &c.  over  which  the  wli 
fuch  carriages  pafs,  crufticd,  and  many  of  them  even 
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to  powJcr ;  and,  on  fuch  parts  of  thofc  roads  where  the  ma- 
terials arc  fimily  united,  moft  of  the  uneven  projedling  points 
broken  or  fmafiicd,  nearly  in  die  fame  manner  ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  every  loofc  (lone,  or  projedking  point  of  the  road 
which  happens  to  fall  within  the  range  of  fuch  wheels,  muft 
receive  on  that  point  the  greatell  polfible  preflfure,  producing 
the  effcd  before  defcribed.  Hence,  on  the  London  and  other 
roads,  arifcs  that  perpetual  necellity  of  fcraping  or  wafhing 
them  in  winter,  and  (in  part)  thofe  immenfe  clouds  of  dud 
in  fummen  If  thefe  prcmifes  be  true,  broad  wheeled  car- 
riages allowed  to  carry  fuch  weights,  inflead  of  preferving, 
deflroy  tlie  roads  ;  and  fome  other  kind  of  carriages  feem  ne- 
cefTary  for  common  roads  made  with  common  materials. 

It  mufl  be  granted,  that  fome  advantage  is  obtained  from 
horfcs  being  drawn  double  in  heavy  carriages ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  rcfift  the  temptation  of  fubmitting  the  following  fadls 
to  tlie  confiJcration  of  the  Board,  which  may  lead  them  to 
invcfligatc  the  matter  ihore  fully,  and  to  recommend  the 
proper  rcmc'  ly.     Waggons  with  nine-inch  wheels,  drawn 
by  eight  horfes,  arc  thofe  moft  ufcd  by  London  and  other 
carriers;  which,  with  their  loading,  are  allowed  to  weigh  fix 
tons.     The  roads  in  the  midland  counties  have  feldom  more 
than  a  middle  track  in  winter,  in  which  all  carriages  con- 
ftantly  pafs.      In  confcquence  of  this,  .ruts  or  channels  are 
made,  fometimcs  very  deep,  which  render  it  diflBcult,  often. 
times  unfafc,  and  at  all  times  unpleafant  for  horlemen  and 
light  carriages  to  pafs.     Wheels  of  different  widths,  and 
horfes  from  being  drawn  double,  thus  paffing  along  the  fame 
ruts,  the  materials  at  their  fides  and  bottoms  are  conftantly 
difturbcd  from  their  bed,  and  as  conftantly  cruflied  by  the 
heavy  broad  wheeled  carriages  which  pafs  over  them.     Per- 
mit me  then  to  fuggefl,  that  fix-inch  wheels,  with  the  tier 
pcrfcdly  flat,  on  all  carriages  for  the  purpofes  of  agricult^ire 
and  public  carriers,  drawn  by  four  or  five  horfes,  one  after 
Che  other,  would  prove  moft  ufeful  and  leaft  injurious  t6 

the 
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che  roads  if  limited  to  a  proper  vcighr,  perhaps  four 
winter  and  fummer.      Many  of  the  private  oi*  hyc-roa^ 
this  and  mod  other  cotintics,  are  fo  narvow  as  to  -ddul 
V  ily  one  track  ;  and  chiefly  with  very  deep  ruts*     On 
roads,  horfes  drawn  double  cannot  be  ufcd ;    but   fix- 
wheeled  carriages,  with  the  horics  drawn  Cnglc,  migl 
ufed  with  very  great  advantage  :  and,  if  fuch  ci^rriaj^^cs 
ufed  generally  on  the  turnpike  road:>,  where  tlicre  is  a  f| 
middle  track  only,  the  path  beaten  by  the  horics  thus  drj 
would  be  very  commodious  for  horlcmen,  and  would 
one  part  of  an  excellent  quartCF  for  light  carriages. 
ruts  formed  by  carriages^  all   having  the  fume  widtl 
wheel,  fix  inches,  ?nd  of  fuch-weights  as  would  not 
crufli  the  matenals  which  are  now  made  •  ufe  of,  woul 
kept  in  repair  at  one-fourth  of  the  expcnce  which  thej 
at  prefent;  and,  in  all  cafes,  where  a  fmall  ftream  of 
could  be  taken  into  chofe  ruts,  having  a  gentle  defcent 
that  expence  would  be -much  lefiened.     The  roads 
London,  and  other  places,  which  are  well  formed,  and| 
veiled  the  whole 'widtb,  would,  I  believe,  receive  mucl 
injury  from  carriages  of  this  kind,  than  from  thofc  n( 
Xkk  i  becaufe  the  materials  which  form  them  would 
deftroyed  by  their  weight :  for  which  reafon,  and  froi 
conftant  meeting  of  carriages  on  fuch  roadsy  no  ruts 
))c  there  formed. . 


SHEEP. 


There  are,  generally  fpcaking,  rw'o  forts  of  fliccp 
in  this  county ;  a  larger  or  polled  fort  for  pailures,  \^j 
weigh  from  iixteen  to  forty  pounds  per  quarter,  fomc  i 
when  fat  -,  and  cut  from  fix  to  fifteen  pounds  o£  vsrtol 
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The  average  frzc  of  this  kind  of  fliccp,  when  fliecr-hogs 
and  fat,  is  about  twcnty-tvro  pounds  per  quarter,  and  tlieir 
fleece  weighs  eight  or  nine  pounds :  the  wool  of  the  former 
is  combed  for  Jerfey,  the  latter  for  hofiers,  and  ufcd  by 
clothiers.  Some  of  thcfe  pafture  iheep,  bred  by  Mr.  Pal- 
frcy,  near  Coventry  ;  by  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Baggington ;  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Hill ;  Mr.  Bamet,  Mr.  Bbkcllcy,  of  E:;hall ; 
Mr.  Swain,  of  Folcflilll ;  and  feveral  otlicrs,  arc,  in  point  of 
fizc,  beauty,  and  profit,  equal  to  any  others  which  I  know 
in  the  kingdom.  A  fmaller  fort,  fomc  with  black  and  fomc 
widi  grey  faces,  are  alfo  bred  for  commons,  open  fields,  and 
iaferior  paftures,  whidi  weigh  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
pounds  per  quarter,  when  fat,  at  two,  three,  or  four  yeans 
old ;  and  cut  from  one  to  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wool  each« 
which  is  ufcd  by  clothiers;  fomc  with  and  fome  without 
horns.  Some  fewWiltfiiire  fiieep,  and  others  of  mixed 
breed,  are  alfo  bred.  Great  numbers  of  fiiecp  are  every 
year  bought  from  diflant  counties ;  ewes  for  making  fat 
lamb,  and  wethers  for  feeding.  Folding*  fhcep  is  here  buc 
Viule  pradifcd,  and  feems  not  to  be  well  underftood;  perhaps 
our  long-wooUed  fhcep  are  not  fo  proper  for  that  purpofc  atf 
thofe  which  have  fhorter  wool.  In  the  open  fields,  and 
about  Edge  Hills,  fome  few  fheep  are  folded.  Lord  Ayle«- 
ford,  alfo,  ufes  a  large  flock  of  Wiltfhire  fheep,  in  chat  way» 
to  much  advantage ;  and  by  which  the  better  land  on  his 
farm,  and  in  each  particular  field,  conflantly  improves  that 
of  inferior  quality,  inflcad  of  the  rcverfe ;  as  is  the  cafe 
where  fheep  are  left  to  choofe  their  own  lodging. 


L£IC£ST£7C    2REED. 


Tliere  has  alfo  been  lately  introduced  to  this  county  a 
lund  of  fhcep  called  the  mw  Leicefierjhin^  which  arc  much 
lighter  in  their  bone,  ofFal,  and  wool,  than  the  old  Leicefler- 

* 
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iliiic,  or  Warwickftiire  breeds ;  they  arc  neat  animals, 
much  rcfemble  llie  better  kind  of  \\  iltlhire  iliccp,  in  t 
legs,  wool,  and  faces  ;  but  have  no  horns.     Such  has 
the  reputed  excellence  of  thefc  (heep  for  becoming  fat,  \| 
a  much  lefs  proportion  of  food  than  any  otlicr  kind 
rams  of  this  new  breed  are  faid  to  have  produced  a  proii| 
XOOO  guineas  a  year  to  their  owners,  and  exorbitant  p 
from  that  fum  downwards.     There  is  a  report  of  a  co 
nation  amongft  fomc  of  the  breeders  of  fliccp  of  that  k| 
who  are  faid  to  have  agreed  not  to  take  rams  to  market 
fairs,  nor  to  let  one  to  any  pcrfon  who  docs  fo  ;  not  t 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  rams,  and  at  not  lefs  tha 
certain  price ;  not  to  fet  a  value  on  their  own  rams,  bu| 
receive  oiTers  from  tliofe  who  choofc  to  hire  them ;  n 
ihew  any  number  of  them  together,  in  order  to  pre 
comparifon  ;  not  to  fell  any  culling  ram  or  ewe  of  t!ic 
breed,  excejit  flaughtercd ;  and,  by  felecSt  meetings  at 
kets,  fairs,  &c.  and  by  every  other  means  in  tlieir  powe 
keep  die  ram  bufmefs  in  their  own  hands.     There  is  in 
a  combination,  fomething  fo  repugnant  to  public  fpirit 
utility,  that  it'  mull  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  fordid  purpofJ 
As  oppofition  fometimes  brings  on  ufcful  difcufTK) 
fiiall,  on   this  ground,  remind  thofe  breeders,  that,  a 
twenty  years  fmce,  they  recommended,  in  the  ftrongcft 
fible  terms,  a  breed  of  flieep  almod  totally  coverol  v 
wool,  and  that  were,  in  appearance,  dwarfs.      Thcfc  fli 
they  alTerted,  had  alfo  the  gift  of  becoming  fat,  with  vl 
little  food  ;  and,  as  they  arc  now  totally  out  of  ufc,  1  can 
place  fo  much  confidence  in  the  aflertions  of  thofe  brcc 
as  I  otherwife  ihould  have  done ;  but  yet  it  mufl  be 
mitted,  that  the  new  Leiceflerihire  breed  are  greatly  pre 
able  to  thofe  which  they  formerly  recommended^  and  for 
lands  a  valuable  breed  of  flieep.     As  it  is  the  bufmcfs  ol 
cjuack  to  conceal  the  compofition  of  a  noftrum  by  which| 
fills  his  pockets,  fo  alfo  has  it  been  the  the  pratSlice  of  t 
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ram-brecdcrs,  to  conceal;  the  manner  in  which  their  new 
hind  ofjbfcp  have  been  bred :  on  that  account  I  fliall  endea- 
vour to  explain  what  their  owners  have,  with  fo  much  care, 
endeavoured  to  keep  from  the  public.  I  have  called  them  a 
new  breed  cfjhetp,  bccaufe  that  faa  they  (the  breeders)  have 
laboured  hard  to  cftablifh :  and,  taking  that  for  granted,  it 
cftabliflics,  beyond  contradidlion,  another  fa£l,  viz.  that  thir 
new  breed  of  (hccp  muft  have  been  a  crofs  from  fome  others. 

HOW    BRED. 

From  the  fimilitude  which  thefc  flicep  have  in  their  wool,. 
and  in  other  particular  points,  to  the  better  forts  of  Wilt- 
fliire,  and  from  their  fimilitude  alfo  to  the  better  forts  of  old 
Lclccdcrfliirc  and  Warwickfliire  fliccp,  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  a  cofs,  or  croffcs,  from  thofe  kinds,  has  produced 
the  new  breed  of  fliccp  in  qucftion.     In  this  opinion  I  am 
confirmed  by  my  own  experiments,  and  by   the  judgment  of 
others ;  and  I  have  here  fent  a  (ketch  of  a  fliecr-hog  bred  in 
that  way.     It  appears  to  me,  that  great  care  is  neccflary  in 
changing  the  breed  of  fliccp  or  cattle  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, where  the  air,  climate,  or  food,  in  any  material  de- 
gree, differ  ;  and  that  change  (when  neceflary)  may  be  beft 
cfTcclcJ  by  judicious  croflcs  with  other  animals,  whofe  fliapc, 
fizc,  or  wool,  &c.  have  thofe  points  or  qualities  which  the 
breeder  moft  de fires  to  alter  or  corre(5t  in  his  own.     A  dc- 
fcription  of  tliofc  croflcs,  that  would  probably  produce  ufe- 
ful  animals,  of  ditTerent  kinds  and  fizes,  different  forts  of 
wool,  ice.  adapted  to  the  riclmefs  or  poverty,  heat  or  cold, 
cxpofcd  or  flieltercd  iit.iiati«;ns,  in  the  different  diftri<5ls  of  this 
kingdom,  wouhl,  1  am  convinced,  be  a  work  of  much  pub- 
lic utility  ;  for  it  appears  evident,  that  any  material  change 

in  thofe  circumftances  muft   require   aniiuals  adapted  to 

them. 

E  The 
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The  excellence  of  this  new  breed  of  flicep  [as  it  is  call 
fccms  to  arife  from  the  fmallncfs  of  their  bones  and  offal ; 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  judicious  croflbs  from  every  ot 
kind  of  ihccp  in  the  kingdom,  by  attending  to  ihofe  circu 
ftanccit  may  be  bred  with  as  great  an  aptitude  to  become 
as  Uic  celebrated  Lciccilerlliirc  breed. 


DAIRIES  AND  CATTLE. 


There  arc  fine  dairies  of  cows  in  almoU  cvcrj-  part  of 
dillri£t,  and  much  excellent  chccfc  made  ;  bu(  I  am  of  < 
nion,  that  many  of  what  arc  called  ihc  better  bred  cows, 
but  inditTcrcnC  milkers ;  and  that  the  average  produce  o(c 
cow  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  weight  of  tliccfc  1 
feafon.  The  famous  breed  of  cattle  fold  fomc  years  fim 
Mr.  Fowler*s  of  Rollright,  on  the  edge  of  this  county 
tntrmaui  pnees,  were  fuppofed  fupcrior  to  any  other  in 
land.  Mr.  Fowler  obtained  tlic  origin  of  that  brtcd  fi 
Mr.  Wcbfter  of  Canlcy  near  Coventry,  who  had  impn 
his  flock  bycroffing  them  with  the  long-homed  Lancal 
breed  of  cattle  i  and  from  his  flock  may  be  traced  man 
the  fineft  catrle  that  are  now  in  the  county,  of  whicli 
arc  great  numbers.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  there  ate 
greater  numbers  of  coarfe-madc  cattle  in  this  dillrii5t; 
many  of  them  which  arc  made  in  a  haiidfonic  frame,  are 
,»vas  before  obfcrved)  greatly  deficient  in  that  raoH  cflei 
anicle,  miUc.  A  crofs  between  the  Warwick/hire  It 
homed  and  the  Holdemef*  fliort-horned  breeds,  would  j 
bably  be  an  improveircnt  to  the  breed  of  cattle  in  tlui  cou 
the  fonner  are  oftentimes  narrow  and  ill-made  in  the  I 
quaners,  and  many  of  them  coarfc  in  tlic  neck  and  : 
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quarters ;  the  latter  are  moftly,  in  fliape  and  make,  the  re* 
vcrfc  of  the  former,  and  arc  generally  eftecmed  good  milkers. 
Oncinftancc  of  fucha  crofs  I  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  relate. 
Lord  Aylcsford  had  fomc  years  fince  an  Holdemefs  cow 
ofuRCoinmon  fizc  ^nd  good  fl rape,  (bought  from  Mn  John 
Dcvcrill  of  WiliViJ)  ;  and  had  alfo  a  large  coarfc  long- 
horned  bull.     The  produce  of  thofc  two  animals  was  a  bull- 
calf,  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  which  being  cut,  and,  -from 
three  years  old,  worked  cxccflively  hard  in  his  Lord/liip's 
ox-team  till  he  was  feven  years  old,  was,  about  Chriftmas, 
taken  from  tlic  team,  nud  fed  with  hay  of  an  indifferent  qua- 
lity, rill  the  firft  week  in  May,  when  he  was  turned  to  grafs; 
where  he  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  November,  was  then 
houfed,  kept  with  oil-cake,  cut  ftraw,  hay,  &c.  till  March  ; 
at  which  time  he  was  tl;e  fattcft  and  moil  complete  ox  (his 
horns  excepted)  that  I  ever  faw,  and  was  fold  to  Mr.  Beau- 
foy  of  Mcridcn,  (never  fhewn  for  money)  to  Jtillf  for  fifty 
guineas,  without  abatcmenh 


THE  PROFIT  OF  SMALL    ANIMALS  FOR  COOD  LAND 

CONSIDERED. 

Formerly  the  breed  of  cattle  and  flieep  in  this  county  was 
larger  than  it  is  at  prcfcnt,  bccaufe  the  finer-boned  rams  and 
bulls  have  been  of  late  bred  from  v  and  although  it  is  believed 
by  many,  that  this  lighter-boned  (lock  are  beft  on  particular 
forts  of  laud,  yet  numbers  of  well-informed  graziers  are  of 
opinion,  that  large  cattle  and  rticep,  on  rich  fen  and  other 
good  lands,  will  aiifwer  better  than  tlvc  fmallcr  kinds.  The 
land  here  meant  may  probably  be  let  at  32s.  per  acre,  and  its 
whole  produce  of  green  food,  iu  one  year,  be  eight  tons  ; 
in  that  cafe,  each  ton  of  green  food  will  coft  about  four  fliil- 
lings  only.  Large  cattle  or  fheep  will  fometimcs  produce  a 
profit  ccjual  to  tlie  whole  value  of  feveral  fmail  ones,  and  arc 

£  2  f^id 
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laid  CO  grow  fat  fooncr  tbaa  fmaU  anmalt  of  an  iM 
becaufe  they  lie  thinner  on  their  pafturc,  and  {luil 
know  that  cattle,  which  are  well  selected,  ml 
meat  on  the  nejiiiig  and  bttttrjtints  ;  but  I  do  nl 
any  breeders  that  can  with  truth  boaft  oifuch  a  9 

^  FRENCH   OXEN.  I 

In  fome  parts  of  diis  county,  French  oxc-n  havl 
introduced,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  iM 
ances,  and  the  infurtnation  of  difintercllcd  mcl 
tDuch  inferior  to  thofe  of  our  own  country.        I 


DEVONSHIRE   CATTLE.  ■ 

Dcvonfhire  cattle  have  alfo  been  ufcd,  and  bri 
this  diAriA ;  and  titey  are  fpokcn  highly  of  by  A 
zicrs.  I  have  lately  fecn  fomc  beautiful  littU  co« 
of  that  kind,  at  Mr.  Moor's  of  Charlcot,  who  is  I 
pediments  with  (hem,  and  with  French  oxen.  Iil 
that  the  DcvonOure  cows  give  but  a  fmall  ouan.l 
from  which  mod  material  conliilcration,  and  froil 
fmall  fize,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  arc  ]io[  |l 
for  the  better  kind  of  land  in  this  county.  Tronl 
ration  of  chcfc  circumftanccs,  and  from  the  Ik-uci-  ■ 
of  others,  the  Board  may  probably  be  led  to  iiivl 
fubjcifl  more  fully,  and  to  afcertain  whatlviiid  I 
muft  profitable  to  be  ufcd  on  rich  paflurcs;  but  I 
rior  padures,  in  warm  (ituations,  where  large  al 
neither  be  railed  Dor  made  fat,  the  prefcnt  mode  I 
ihem,  with  light  bono,  &c.  may  probably  be  im 
fwer  bell.  I 
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PIGS. 


The  breed  of  pigs  in  this  county  had  formerly  remarkably 
large  ears ;  they  would,  when  two  years  old,  and  fat,  weigh 
from  fixteen  to  forty  fcorc  each :  but  that  fort  has  of  late 
been  mixed  with  the  Berkfliirc  kind;  and  their  produce, 
though  of  a  Icfs  fizc,  is  thought  to  be  more  profitable.  • 


WASTE  LANDS. 


The  waftc  lands  in  this  county,  including  the  roads,  I  have 
cftimatcJ  at  1 20.470  acres;  and,  like  all  other  lands,  the  firft 
(Icp  to  he  taken  for  their  improvement  is  draining,  where 
ncccflary.     If  that  is  cfFcdtually  done,  or  if  naturally  dry, 
the  propriety  of  its  future  ufe,  for  the  purpofcs  of  agriculture 
or  planting,  mufl  depend  on  its  (ituation,  as  to  roads,  mar- 
kets. :ii\d manure;  and  more  cfpeclally  thofe  forts  of  manure, 
lime  or  marl,  which,  in  ilie  firft  inftance,  are  moft  ncceflary 
for  bringing  it  into  a  fpccdy  ftiitc  of  produdlion,  and  on  its 
being  tytliablc  or  tythc-frcc.     If,  from  ihefe  circumftanccs, 
converting  it  to  wood-land  fliould  be  found  moft  proper,  the 
nature  of  the  foil  will  heft  point  out  the  kind  of  timber  and 
underwood  proper  to  be  planted  ;  but,  however  this  may  be, , 
all  the  new  hedges  or  fences  which  are  hereafter  to  be  made, , 
for  the  fuhdivifion  of  wafte  lands  or  open  fields,  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  abundantly  planted  with  all  the  diftcrent 
fons  of  foreft  trees,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.    This  1 
mention,  becaufe  it  has  been  much  negledled  in  Warwick- 
iTiTc,  and  many  other  counties;  an  opinion  having  pre- 
viiileJ,  that  the  injury  done  to  hedge-rows,  and  to  the  ad- 
joinmg  grounds,  by  fuch  planting,  is  more  than  equal  to  the . 
value  of  the  timber  that  can  be  fo  raifed.     I  have  before  fup- 
^  pofed 
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pofcd  the  average  fizc  of  the  new  inclofurcs  that  have  bee 

made  in  this  county  to  be  fifteen  acres  ;  if  fo,  each  clofe,  b 

fencing  one  fide  and  one  end,  has  550  yards  in  length, 

which  timber  might  have  been  planted  with  the  quick,  ic 

and  if  five  yards  and  a  half  be  allowed  for  two  trees  to  be  th 

planted,  (which  is,  I  think,  fufRcicnt  fpace  for  a  few  year 

when  properly  pruned  and  trained)  then  each  clofe  of  th 

fizc  #buld  have  aoo  trees  growing  on  its  fences  for  fon 

years,  which  might  be  profitably  reduced  by  taking  out  tl 

underlings,  fo  as  to  leave  near  icx>  trees  for  timber,  whic 

in  fome  inftances,  perhaps  many,  would  in  100  years  orle 

be  wortli  the  fee-fimple  of  tlie  land  they  furround,  witho 

much,  if  any,  injury  to  the  occupiers  ;  becaufe,  in  clofes 

that  fize,  their  ihelter  and  prote£tion  from  cold  winds,  & 

may  probably  be  equal  to  every  damage  done  by  their  gro\vt 

From  thefc,  and  other  confidcrations,  it  may  be  found  a 

vifeable  for  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  to  :ake  the  m 

nagement  of  all  fences  into  their  own  hands,  as  is  the  C2 

with  fome  whom  I  know,  by  which  poAcrity  may  have 

abundance  of  timber  for  the  navy,  and  other  purpofes,  a 

may,  looking  forward  but  few  years,  receive  more  than 

ample  recompencc  for  all  their  expencc  and  trouble.    Sutt 

Coldfield  and  Sutton  Park,  with  the  commons  adjoini 

thereto,  at  Hill,  Alh -Furlong,  New  Shilton,  Berwood,  i 

are  about  10,000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  hung 

fand  and  gravel,  chiefiy  covered  with  ling  ;  but  the  vicin 

of  Rufliall  lime-works,  and  the  town  of  Birmingham,  i 

circumftances  greatly  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  th 

vaft  waftcs,  which  might  (I  have  no  doubt)  be  done  w 

great  advantage  to  the  public  and  the  land-owners.    Col 

hill  and  Bickenhill  heaths,  about  1000  acres,  now  under  i 

provement,  arc  ftill  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  yet  fome  pans 

them  will  foon  become  ufeful  land.     Balfal  heath,  and  otl 

waftes  nearly  adjoining,  in  the  parifhcs  of  Berkfwell,  B 

fton,  Knowle,  at  Wroxall,  Shrewley,  Hazclcy,  Lap\so 

Packwc 
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Packwood,  Badefley,  &c.  arc  about  5000  acres.  Thefc 
commons,  and  thofc  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  have  a 
large  proportion  of  land,  which,  under  proper  cultivationy 
would  become  very  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  tilbge,  gra- 
zing, &CC. 

Having  here  fpoken  of  wafte  lands,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  tythes  in  kind,  as  a  great,  and,  in  fome  cafc;s,  an 
infurmountable  ob(lru(£lion  to  their  efFeftual  improvement. 
If  is  but  juftlce  to  the  clergy,  in  this  county,  to  fay,  that,  on 
thi  whohj  they  are  more  reafonable  in  their  demands  for 
tythes  in  kind,  than  the  lay-impropriators ;  and,  where  lands 
have  been  regularly  and  well  cultivated  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  there  is  no  great  hardiliip  in  tbc  occupier  payuig  them, 
as,  in  tliat  cafe,  it  is  chiefly  a  tax  on  the  land-owner,  origi- 
nating in  cuftom  or  title,  prior  to  that  by  which  the  eftate 
itfclf  is  held ;  but,  where  much  improvement  is  wanted,  and 
cfpecially  in  the  cultivation  of  all  fens,  bogs,  and  other  bar- 
ren unprodtUlive  wafte  lands,  the  matter  is  widely  diflTerent ; 
for,  in  fuch  cafes,  almoft  the  whole  value  of  the  land  de- 
pends on  perfonal  labour,  fkill,  induftry,  and  the  advance 
and  rifque  of  private  property :  therefore,  fomething  feems 
ncccflary  to  be  done  to  remove  fo  great  a  bar  to  tlie  improve- 
mcnt  oifucb  unprodu^ive  land.  Whether  corn  rents,  pro- 
ponioncd  to  the  value  of  the  land,  could  be  adopted,  or  any 
other  equitable  means  could  be  devifed  for  that  purpofe,  the 
wifdom  of  Parliament,  under  the  fuggeftions  of  the  Board, 
is  bcft  able  to  determine. 


PARING  AND  BURNING. 

Paring  and  Burning  may,  in  fome  inftances,  be  of  great 
^e,  where  the  furface  of  land  is  fo  matted  together  as  not  to 
«*fily  Separated  by  any  other  means,  and  where  the  under 
3  firatum 
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ilratum  it  a  peat  of  fufficient  depth ;  but  I  hitvi 
in  other  cafes,  that  upcracion  performed  in  ihli 
out  great  injury  to  the  land ;  indeed  the  pradi 
exploded,  except  in  the  tirH-meniiooed  cafe. 


WOODS  AND  UNDERWOOd 

There  arc  large  woods  and  much  limber  I 
of  Wanvick,  particubrly  in  what  was  former! 
Foreft  of  Arden,  extending  through  a  large  pfl 
middle  part  of  it,  which  confifts  of  almoil  all  I 
luods  of  foreA-trees,  but  more  efpccially  ofl 
woodlands  of  this  county  arc,  in  general^  kept  tT 
'  larfyilem,  the  ur.derwood  of  which  is  cut  dol 
or  twelve  years,  aud  converted  to  various  ufes,  \ 
laop,  and  kroom-llails,  faggots,  brooms,  huops.  I 
(fevcnfectanda  half  long  and  three  feet  anc  a  luilfll 
by  being  wattled  round  nine  upright  ilakes,  i 
the  bottom,  to  alliU  in  fixing  them  as  a  tcmpor  J 
eating  off  turnips,  and  other  ufcs,  for  wliit 
excellent  fence,  during  three  or  five  years,  it' pi 
care  of,  and  are  fold  at  jd.  each.  The  w 
are  twenty-four  years  growth)  are  converted  iil 
ders,  hoops,  and  various  other  anicles,  by  eloj 
makers,  turners,  &c.  Much  of  the  value  t 
depends  on  a  proper  fcleflion  of  plants  at  c 
up,  andconti.iue  growing  for  white  poks.  pal 
and  oak  ;  and  this  is  beft  done  by  thufc  who 
vert  their  own  woods;  for  it  is  evident,  iliai  tl| 
ihero  for  a  round  or  two,  (as  it  is  here  called)  v 
attention  to  their  own  profit  than  to  the  futurel 
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woods,  however  they  may  be  reftraincJ  by  any  agreement. 
The  price  of  thefe  woods  is  from  3I.  to  81.  per  acre,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  land,  as  there  are  more  or  lefs  of 
white  poles,  and  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  fet  up.  But 
thofe  woods  which  grow  oak  well,  anfwer  beft  by  being  gra- 
dually converted  into  groves  of  that  timber,  which  has  been 
done  in  this  county,  by  fctting  up  oaks,  cither  from  maiden* 
plants  or  llubs,  and  by  previoufly  dibbling  in  acorns  where 
wanted.  By  this  means  the  underwood  will  be  reduced  in 
its  value,  after  two  or  three  falls.  In  woods  which  are 
brought  under  this  management,  great  care  is  necefTary  in 
pruning  and  training  the  oaks  when  young,  during  the  three 
falls  here  alluded  to  ;  for,  if  not  properly  pruned  when^p^^;?^, 
all  that  can  with  fafcty  be  done  to  the  branches  of  an  oak, 
when  the  heart  is  formed  in  them,  is  to  reftrain  their  growth 
atfome  part  where  they  divide  iiito  a  fork. 

By  this  management,  upon  good  land,  under  favourable 
circumftances,  you  may  have  484  oak  faplings  on  an  acre 
(reckoning  ten  fquare  yards  to  each  plant)  at  the  end  of  three 
falls,  or  thirty-fix  years,  without  having  much  diminiflicd 
the  value  of  your  underwood  ;  or  if  fo,  that  diminution  may 
be  more  than  repaid  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  underling 
oaks :  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  years,  as  many  more  of  tlic 
underlings  may  be  taken  out  as  need  requires,  which  will 
cenainly  be  of  more  value  than  the  underwood  could  have 
been.  When,  at  the  end  of  ninety-fix  years,  having  taken 
out  284  underling  oaks,  you  may  have  200  left  on  each  acre, 
worth  30s.  at  an  average,  each  tree  :  thefe  may  then  be  all 
ax€-fallcn,  and  their  numerous  (hoots  trained  up  as  before  ; 
or,  if  fifty  or  fixty  of  the  beft  of  thofe  young  trees  were  fc- 
Icftcd,  and  left  to  grow  on  each  acre,  tliey  might,  in  fifty 
years  more,  be  probably  worth  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds. 
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DRILL  HUSBANDRY. 

The  drill  liufl)anJry  is praflifcd  with  Mr.  Cool 
ill  this  county,  to  the  foutli  of  Warwick,  hy  ^^ 
Charlcot;  Mr.  Thomas  Jackfon,  of  AWafton  f 
Boot,  of  Adierfton  on  Stour ;  Mr.  Bolton,  of  \l 
Mr.  Chandler,  of  Kington  ;  and  by  foinc  otlicB 
parts  of  this  diftridl.     Oil  loamy  and  other 
drill  husbandry  may  be  found  to  anfwcr,  if  ill 
making  good  turnip  fallows  is  adhered  to';  bur  nl 
except  in  particular  lituutions,  where  the  foil  is  u 
rich,  or  where  great  plenty  of  putrid  manure 
But  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  ilic  ful 
county  is  in  favour  of  the  broad-caft  praclic 
ticularly  fo  rcfpcfling  barley  and  oats,  with  wtiii| 
arc  generally  fown.     Mr.  Boot,  of  Atlicilloii  c 
been  longer,  and  more  largely  in  the  drill  Iiuib^nJ 
Hrung  and  on  excellent  tight  land,  than  any  other  I 
partof  the  kingdom.  On  looking  over  his  ririii,  ll 
tu  recommend  the  prai5lice  cither  iahi&ticlils  (ii 
his  rid;  yards,  or  his  burns;  but  the  rcvtile.  'J'lJ 
poor,  and  full  of  coucli-grafs;  and  the  latter  ft| 
His  lotatlon  of  crops  on  tlic  light  land^  is  win: 
lay  a  fallow  for  turnips,  and,  previous  to  til 
vetches,  as  foon  as  the  wheat  is  houfcd,  on  fucir 
as  is  clean  ;  after  the  turnips  barley  fccilid  do\v| 
Iccds  grazed,  or  mown  one  year  ;  then  wheat,  ■ 
As  he  conftanily  drills  his  firong  land,  ;iiid  a 
have  oftentimes  prevented  him,  by  tliat  mcthm 
jMng  that  ftrong  bnd,    it  fometimcs  lies  tjll<Al 
years  together,  and  no  fpcciAc  courfc  of  croiipil 
purfued  upon  it,  as  I  was  informed  by  his  i 
jMr.Bootwas  unfortunately  from  home, when  I  d 
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nor  has  his  produce,  by  about  fifteen  years  drill  hufbahdry, 
neca  nearly  equul  to  that  of  his  prcdcceflbrs  in  tlV  broad-cail 
way.   Some  of  my  information  on  this  fubjedt  may,  it  is 
poffiolc,  liave  been  given  with  prejudice.     It  muft  be  con- 
fclTal,  there  is  fomctliing  fo  plcafing  in  tlic  theory  of  what  is 
called  the  New  Hufbandry,  that  every  well  wiflier  to  his 
country  muft  be  defirous  of  contributing  to  its  pra£licability 
and  fucccfs.    No  one  can  difpute  the  advantage  which  is  ob- 
tained, by  drilling,  of  djftroyi.ig  thofc  weeds  which  grow  on 
\\\zfurface  of  tlie  land  ;  no  more  feed  is  made  ufc  of  than  is 
abfolutclyneceflary,  and  that  is  put  in  at  the  proper  depth  for 
vegetation  ;  yet,  as  fomething  depends  on  feafons,  much  on 
icarifying,   lioeing,   and  other  circumftances,  doubts   have 
arifcn  amongft  pra£lical  farmers,  on  what  kinds  of  land  this 
fjTtcm  of  huft)andy  can  be  profitably  employed.     If  what 
fccnis  doubtful  be  admitted,  that  the  produce  of  land  by  the 
drill  is  more  than  by  broad-caft,  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted, 
that  the  cxpences  of  the  former  will  be  greater  than  the 
latter.     Upon  the  whole,  the  drill  fyftem   muft  Ix:  left  to 
time,  and   the  cfFeA  of  fuccefsful  practice  to   cftablidi  in 
this  county.     Mr.  Plant,  of  Bedvvorth,  has  for  fome  years 
hand-hocd    his    wheat,   fown    in   the   broad-caft    manner, 
r.nd  obtained  abundant  crops  by  it.     Mr.  Thomas  Jack- 
Ion,  of  Alvafton  Pafturc,  near   Stratford   on  Avon;  Mr. 
.Moor,  of  Charlcot;  and  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Wellfbournc,  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  and  fome  others  who  are  good  drill 
farmers,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  fome  future  time,  com- 
muniwite  the  rcfult  of  their  experiments  and  prailicc  to  the 
Board,  if  called  upon* 

Oiicflirewd  remark  of  a  wealthy  broad-caft  farmer,  during 
my  enquiries  on  this  fubjed,  I  cannot  help  repeating  ;  "  Sc* 
**  vcral  of  thefe  drill  men,  fald  he,  rent  better  and  cheaper 
**  farms  than  I ;  they  boaft  of  obtaining  a  much  greater 

Fa  •*  quantity 
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**  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  than  I  do,  and  warn 
**  feed:  but  1  know  that  tome  of  them  do  not  gcc  f 


GREEN  CROPS. 


The  green  crops  cultivated  for  cattle  in  this 
moft  of  the  anificial  graffcs,  turnips,  vetches,  pt 
bagcs,  carrots,  &c.  Red  and  white  clover,  trctoill 
graft  arc  in  general  ufc,  as  are  turnips  alfo.  \v 
ipring  vetches  arc  much  ufcd.  The  former  (vctclB 
times  mixed  with  a  few  oats,  or  beans,  to  keep  chcF 
fown  about  Michaelmas,  on  lands  (either  brokcl 
turf  or  ftubblcs)  which  are  intended  for  a  nlicat  I 
if  clean,  for  turnips ;  and  the  latter  are  fown  in  Fl 
April,  and  at  other  times  between  thofe  periods,  fol 
duce  a  condani  fucccf&on  of  them,  iit  fcr  liorl 
fhecp,  ice.  to  feed  on.  The  manner  in  wliichl 
ufcd,  is  to  cut  them  while  green,  and  to  lay  thcirl 
4]car  to  horfes  or  cows,  which  are  tethered  in  the  | 
the  fold  with  Iheep :  thcfc  tethers  or  folds  aie  (o  n 
give  an  equal  diftribution  of  manure  to  tht- 
bcfl  managers  cart  them  to  their  ftablcs,  yardsl 
ilwds;  and  there,  by  ufing  plenty  of  ftraw.  Ail 
raifc  a  prodigious  quantity  of  manure.  Early  | 
well  watered  meadows,  and  clover,  arc  fomaimcs  I 
fame  way.  The  improvement  and  profit  of  well 
farms  may  be  iaid  to  depend  more  on  tlic  proper  u(| 
foods  (cut  and  given  to  cattle,  &c.  in  the  mani 
mentioned)  than  on  any  otiier  lingle  article.  ThI 
ilancccanaot  be  iinprefled  on  tJie  public  mind  tool 
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Turnips  arc  fomctimcs  ufcd,  in  nearly  the  fame  manner^ 
and  arc  often  carried  to  grafs  fields. 

Potatoes,  fown  in  drills,  I  mean  for  cattle,  arc  gaining^  * 
ground ;  but  cabbages  and  carrots  fccm  to  make  but  little 
progrcfs.  From  fome  experiments  made  by  Sir  Roger  New- 
digatc,  red  cabbages  feem  better  than  any  other ;  they  grow 
to  a  good  fize,  bear  the  winter  well,  and  are  more  folid  in 
their  texture  tlian  any  other  fort.    Burnet  and  Lucerne  have  . 
been  grown  fucccfsfuUy,  on  zfmallfcale^  on  rich  lands,  but 
arc  not  at  prefent  likely  to  be  much  cultivated ;  nor  are  cole  .. 
or  rape  in  much  rpqucft. 

The  Swediih  turnip  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  is  faid 
to  ftand  the  winter  much  better  than  any  other  green  food. 
That  fa£l  I  have  reafon  to  believe  :  but  the  two  lail  winters 
having  been  fo  mild,  their  remaining  perfedily  found  through 
them  till  April>  (which  I  faw)  is  not  an  abfolute  proof  that 
they  would  have  done  fo  if  thofe  winters  had  been  more  fe- 
verc.     Vetches  and  buck-wheat  are  fometimes,  not  often^  . 
fown  on  fallows,  and  ploughed  in  for  manure.  Chicory  has 
been  trial  by  Mr.  Moor,  of  Cliarlcot,  on  a  large,  and  by  Mr# 
Thomas  Jackfon,  on  TifmallfcaU.  The  former  gentleman,  I 
am  told,  diflikcs  it;  but  with  the  latter  it  anfwered  very  wcU^ 
was  twice  cut,  produced  a  large  quantity  of  green  food  ;  and  ; 
wascatcn  greedily  by  his  horfcs. 


LIME. 


Having  already  mentioned  the  manures  made  ufc  of  from  ; 
the  large  towns  of  this  county,  I  fliall  here  beg  leave  to  fay 
fomething  on  the  fubjcft  of  Ihni,  becaufe  its  ufe  is  much,  and 
very  cxpcnfively  miftaken  in  many  parts  of  this  diftrid ; 
'  vaft 
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■vaft  quaiiiicics  being  cvcrj'  year  tfcd  i.npi 
fccmsto  have  no  other  clT.Tta  than  affiilin;;  t.)  im 
land  on  which  it  is  fiircad.     I  Hiall  cnikMi- 
real  ufc,  by  reciting  fomc  exiicrimeiits,  \.hidi  ll 
\*ears  fincci  in  order  to  afccrtain  the  inrfl  fiiccJ 
bringing  barren  waftc-land  into  a  jiroJuclivc  {lal 
<ion. 

Some  years   ago.  Lord  AylcsforJ  having  j 
drained  Mcriden  Hcatli,   (and  fettled  tlic  ' 
am  rtnt)  fixry  acres  of  it  were  plouglicd  up,  I 
months,  and  in  the  fpring  following,  v.cll  1 
the  furrows,  and  in  that  llatc  left  to  rci  till  the  f| 
rumn.    The  whole  was  then  crofs  plou^iicd  : 
Jn  order  to  pulverize  ten  acres  of  the  bcft  of  tl  J 
a  roll  made  five  feet  and  a  half  lor.g,  furr 
ftrong  Ihnrp  plates  of  iron,  fo  that  tlic  lliarpl 
plates  of  this  roll,  when  loaded,  and  draw 
cut  through  the  whole  fuifacc  as  deep  as  ilie  pioB 
At  the  firft  ploughing  ;  and  by  repeated  lia 
operation  of  this  roll,  the  land  had  the-  a]i|)carfl 
iufficicntly  well  pulverized  for  a  crop,  except  J 
.thofe  repeated  operanons  a  great  quantiiy  of  I 
roots  of  different  coarfe  grallcs,  &c.  ^^'c^c  bl 
furface:  thefc  we  collected  into  heaps,  biinii 
allies,  which  produced  a  good  drcJTmg.  The 
with  bats,  in  March,  and  feedcd  down  with  c| 
grafs  i  the  oats,  when  cut  and  houfed,  the  n 
not  produce  fo  much  as  had  fown  the  lar.d,  I 
worth  faving.   Three  other  parts  of  tlie  fanio  J 
each)  were  pulverized,  and  the  roots,  fee.  bui 
ncr,  at  the  fame  time.     One  part  was  treble  I 
flock  of  one  thoufand  Hicep  ;  one  part  was  v 
good  rotten  dung  ;  and  the  other  par:  was  wc 
Xhree  pieces  were  al£>  fbwn  with  oats,  clovci 
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That  which  was  folded,  had  not  a  bag  of  oats  on  an  acre,  nor 
were  the  feeds  worth  favhig  ;  that  which  was  dunged,  fuc- 
ccedcd  very  little  better  ;  and  that  which  was  limed,  produced 
a  nvoft  excellent  crop  of  oats  and  feeds.     Another  piece  of 
ten  acres,  pre^^ared  in  die  fame  way,  was  marled,  and  pro- 
duced a  tolerable  crop  of  oats  and  feeds.    The  remaining  ten 
acres  were  limed,  prepared,  and  fown  with  rye,  at  ]Michael- 
mas ;  and  the  fpring  following,  feeds  harrowed  in,  which  pro- 
(luccd  a  very  fine  crop.    Upon  the  future  management  of  this 
land,  that  part  of  it  which  was  before  limed,  continued  con- 
ftantly  produ£live ;  and  the  other  parts  not  fo  till  they  were 
limed  ;  the  piece  that  had  been  marled  only  excepted,  which^ 
from  its  calcareous  quality,  Iconfidcr  as  having  the  fame  efFe£l 
on  vegetable  fubflanccs  as  lime,  with  the  addition  of  eartli  of 
fuch  a  quality,  as,  uniting  with  loofe  peaty  foils,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  them.    From  thcfe  experiments,  and  from 
many  others  wliich  I  have  made  with  limey  both  on  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  lands,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
thief  ufc  of  lime,  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  anfwcr  the 
cxpcncc  at  which,  in  fomc  parts  of  this  county,  it  is  brought 
home  (three  pounds  for  a  common  waggon  load)   is  in  the 
cultivation  of  heath,  peaty  or  common  lands ;  I  might  fay  of 
all  other  lands,  where  the  parts  of  vegetables  have  from  time 
to  tinie  been  permitted  to  fall  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  there,  by  long  accumulation  (not  being  of  themfclves 
capable  of  rotting)  to  produce  a  variety  of  coarfe  furface, 
fomctimcs  ftrongly  matted  with  roots,  and  fometimes  a  light, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  frothy  furface,  &c.   Lime  in  fuch  cafes  will 
feize  on  all  thofc  impcrfed  vegetable  fubftances,  and  by  its 
feptic  quality,  convert  them  into  vegetable  mould,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  graflcs  grow  luxuriantly.  In  well  pul- 
verized light  foils,  where  the  turf,  and  other  vegetable  fub- 
llances,  have  been  well  rotted  before  ufmg  it,  I  never  could 
perceive  that  lime  was  of  any  ufe.  From  thefe  premifes  it  ap- 

pears 
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;.*pe3rs  evident  why  lime  forms  fo  cflcniial  a 
compofts  whicb  confill  of  eanlt  and  vegc(;ib1c 


NEW  EXPERIMENT. 


MR.  BLAKESLEYof  Exliall,  (who  is  able 
information  on  the  fubjcits  of  agricultun;  j 
lately  made  a  valuable  experiment,  by  mixing  I 
loads  of  tan  (after  it  has  been  ufcd  by  the  tannJ 
waggon  load  of  unpacked  lime,  wliich  la  y  [ogcihJ 
and  was  ufcd  as  a  top  drcliing  for  turnips  and  f  J 
and  found  to  be  a  moft  excellent  manure  ;  pcrhT 
contribute  to  open  and  feparate  the  pares  of  j 
but,  however  that  may  be,  when  condantly  ufeJ 
without  an  adequate  provifiuii  of  turf  or  vegetal 
to  aA  upon,  lime  will,  in  my  upinun,  totdlly  cxll 
of  land.  The  principles  on  which  lime  adls,  \ 
have  been  better  underftood  and  explained  by  oil 
very  improper  uie  which  is  made  of  it  in  manT 
county  will,  I  hope,  be  Aune  cxcuTe  for  laying  fJ 
fubjeft. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


>HIRE,  like  ihe  other  counties  in  England,  being  tllvidcd  into  hun- 
ig,  in  the  whole,  nineteen  chief  conftabics,  who  iflTue  precepts,  and  col- 
rates,  &c.  from  the  petty  con(lablcs  in  each  parill\  or  conftablcwick, 
re  not  cxicnfivc  ;  if  the  Board  were  to  obtain  a  Report  from  each  of 
iblcs,  the  particulars  of  which  would  be  funiilhcd  by  the  pcitv  con- 
rfpcftive  parillics,  at  a.  fmall  expence,  conformable  to  printed  Queries, 
I  the  chief  conAables,  "Cn^  txs£l  Jlate  of  agriculture  and  breeding,  and 
and  particular  improvements,  not  only  in  this  county,  but  in  cver^'  dif- 
Igdom,  might  be  annually  and- accurately  known.  Papers,  which  Iir 
ichman  and  Mr.  Slater,  two  of  the  chicf^  conftables,  in  part  filled  up, 
hereunto  annexed,  may  bcft  explain  my  ideas  on  that  lubjeft.  The 
ig  the  procuring  of  this  information  bemg trifling,  each  county  might, 
'thout  any  charge  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture." 

|ig  arc  the  Queries  drawn  up  for  that  nurpofc,  and  a  copy  of  i(ic  Retura 
pne  of  tlw  chief  conftablcs  of  the  hundred  of  Kington. 


QJJERli 
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QUERIES 

YKOFOIKO  TO  ■«  IIMT  TO  VRI 

CHIEF  CONSTABLES  OF  EACH  HUNDRED, 

UC  OKDER  TO  OBTAIN  THE   KECESSAILY  INFORMATION  FROM   THE   | 
COKSTABLEt  or  EACH,  PARTICULAB.  CONSTABLEWICK. 


WfiATarethc  partlhesor  hamlets  in  your  conftablewick,  and  how  mul 
pound  arc  the  poor's  ratts  ? 

What  !s  the  quantity  of  common  or  \vaf1e  land,  exclufive  of  roads  t 
What  is  the  length,  and  in  what  repair  arc  the  turnpike  roads  ? 
What  is  the  Icngtli,  and  in  what  ftaic  are  the  private  or  bye-roads  T 
What  is  the  quantity  of  open  field  land  i 
What  u  the  quantity  of  mcaEluw-laiid  f  And  what  the  ouantity  of  grazing-l 
What  ii  tlic  quantity  of  land  which  is  alternately  plouglxcd  foi  gram,  and  I'J 
gnfs-feedt,  and  wliat  is  the  cuurfc  of  hulbundry^  I 

What  is  the  quantity  of  wood-lands  ? 

W'hat  are  the  proportions  of  land,  loam,  clay,  and  other  foils? 

Whaiit  the  number  of  each  fort  of  horfcs,  cows,  oxen,  fheep,  hogs?  Anl 

ox-teams  ufed }  I 

Who  are  the  graziers  or  farmers  moft  remarkable  for  their  iroprovcmciJ 

breed  of  cattle  and  Ihccp,  or  for  their  improvements  in  agriculture  >  f 

Wouldcarrin^es,  with  wheels  nine  or  llx  inches  hroad.  drawn  withhold 

double;  ur  would  thofc  with  fix-inch  wheels,  drawn  with  horfes  gecred  fmglJ 

vfcful  in  your  parilh,  on  the  public  and  private  roads,  talking  into  coi.iiili-r.iri 

cf  carriages  for  die  nuqiofcs  of  agriculture? 

Is  your  parilh  tythable,  or  tythe-frec?  i\nd  arc  thofe  tythcs  in  t'lc  hiiiJ:>  ol 
propriators,  or  the  clergy  ?  And  what  Is  the  compsnlation  paid  fur  thtm  ?      I 
What  are  the  tmpro\'emcnt8  that  have  taken  pijcc,  or  arc  now  goir.';  forw| 
What  arc  the  rivrrs  and  other  dreams  ? 

W'hai  waier-incaduws  arc  there,  what  l»their  produce,  atn!  iiow  arc  th..\'  i 
What  are  the  towns,  the  numhet  uf  Imufcs  o-  cuplod  by  ^oii.''emcii  and  *. 
diCDtuabetofialubitanti,  and  what  arc  the  trades  earned  on,  &cc.? 
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m  tlie  difiTerent  mznures  made  nfe  of? 

I  th:  green  foods,  how  are  they  cultivated,  and  how  afed  t 

Ihe  ftate  of  cottagei  and  of  the  poor  t  Arc  there  aoj  clubs  or  friendly  to* 

Ici'rfupportf 

llic  average  produce  of  the  diffisreot  forts  of  grain  and  greai  food  per  acxe  I 

I  ch:  parks,  forefls,  or  chafes,  and  their  quantity  ? 

I  (he  canals^ 

I  any  mines  of  coal  or  lime»  icci  And  to  what  extent  are  ibey  worked  oi 

I  what  price  fold? 

Bl  ii;  uied,  from  whence  brought,  and  at  what  piice^ 

ne  whole  rent  and  land-tax  o?  the  pariih.  f 


No.U. 
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CONSTABLEU'ICKS 
PARISHES. 

5  isis^TH^s-rs^-n^s^^ 

.  .    (luintity  of  land. 

^ 

WaQc  and  loatti.              | 

r 

iiiiii  1  :F,i'  fi 

OiK:n  tltii  l.i'nd,                 i 

fsslgsr;"    8    8     \r,t 

Ctaiing  land. 

i 

!lrsrys?S5's?i'sS'i8 

Mwdow  Urd. 

•="8?8l=iill 

Isss'ji 

Slid  down. 

t 

r's  r 

.IJ 

Wcid  Und. 

-  - 

1 

1 

^  1 

II 
II 
II 

1     -^ 

""3 

Numb<rofox  toms. 

W 'i.n li ihe  linRili  and  tlaiu 
of  ih.-iuriipil«e  roads. 

\Viraiikth<:lc-nE,ilian(rftaiv 
prthepnviicrnndi. 

1 

1 
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^«>ck)  that 
fome  proper  _ 

a  drain  to  any  convenient  depth  in  tlic  upper  clay 
liclc  of  this  drain,  dig,  or  widi  a  large  auger  bore  through  the  remaining  p;iit, 
(the  upper  clav)  ever  lo  deep,  into  ihcund'jrftratum  of  land,  pebbles,  or  rock,  &cc.  ih 
^hich  the  waW  paffes,  and  it  wil!  then  rufli  up  into  the  drain,  fo  made,  with  a 
city  proponioncd  to  die  height  of  the  land,  or  fountain,  from  whence  it  is  fupplie 
diis  drain  advances  through  the  land*  holes  muft  be  dug  or  bored  as  before,  every 
yards,  or  at  fuch  diftance  as  die  ftrength  of  the  fprings  may  require,  and  the  wh 
the  water  thus  brought  upby  tapping  the  fprings,  carried  off  by  the  drain  (made 
upper  clay)  which  muft  be  a  cloic  one,  to  its  proper  level,   and  there  difchargcdJ 
both  thcfc  methods  of  draining,  large  trades  of  land,  under  favourable  circumfr.| 
nnay  be  cured  wiih  one  drain.    'I'he  l)eft  place  for  fixing  thclc  drains  is  generally 
tl:c  flratum,that  convrys  the  water,  comes  neareft  to  the  furface  ;  and  tiic  beil  m 
of  afcertaining  that  is,  to  bore  or  dig  in  dilierent  paits,  through  the  ditTcrent 
ilrata.     ^l\\t  third dafs  may  be  eafily  cured  by  clofc  drains,  at  fuch  diltanct 
ciepths  as  will  Inifl  carry  off  the  fuf/uce  water  j  1  mean  cafy  in  execution,  but  not 
to  cxpencc.     Se«5lions  might  have  been  added  of  the  different  ftrata,  compolinj 
$lrre  cl<ij/it  tf  Itmd^  but  a  reference  to  the  i'edlions  of  tlie  land  drained,  hero  am 
may  aniv.er  that  purpofe.  The  rirft  clafs  of  bogs,  or  wet  land,  may  be  fcen  by  ref( 
totnc  feJlion  No.  i ;   and  the  fecond  clafs,  by  referring  to  the  fcition  No.  2.  Til 
tlie  third  clafs  requires  no  furdier  explanation.     It  may  not  be  improper  to  o|) 
diat  where  the  different  ftrata  (or  meafures)  crop  out,' that  is,  become  gradually 
snd  more  ihallow,  in  fome  certain  direction  (as  is  often  the  cafe)  till  one  after  tiic 
they  ail  prefent  themlclves,  in  fucceifion,  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.     In  fuch 
timming  may  often  be  much  more  ealily  and  better  cfFcdlcd  by  crofTmg  (wii 
iiraiai)  the  dilierent  ftrata  or  meafures,  where  the  levels  and  other  circumflancc 
admit. 

Inclofcd  are  the  plans  and  fe£tions  of  diree  pieces  of  common  or  waAc  land, 
I  drained  in  the  year  1791  :  the  red  lines  on  the  different  plans  mark  the  places 
the  drains  are  made,  and  an  arrow  (thus  t»)  denotes  which  way  the  water  runs  ini 
drains.     The  plan,  No.  i,  reprefents  part  of  a  common  in  the  pariih  of  Churcli 
cahill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  my  own  occupation  (as  a  tenant  to  the  E| 
Aylcsford).  'i'Jiat  part  of  it  between  the  lines  AAA,  BBB,  was  covered  with  mol 
Jitjg,  has  a  peaty  furface  about  6  inches  deep,  and  produces  little  or  no  grafs.  In  al 
fcafons  it  was  tilled  quiu  tc  the  furface^  and  often  overflowing  with  water.     1 
between  the  lints  BliB  and  CCC,  was  much  more  unfound,  deeper  of  pear,  an 
%cred  with  mofs,  in  moft  parts  nine  inches  long.     That  part,  between  the  lines ' 
and  DDD,  was  an  abfolute  bog  in  all  feafons.     The  fe^lion  to  the  plan  No.  1 
atfift  in  ftiewing  the  manner  in  which  this  land  has  been  drained,  and  refers  t 
part  of  the  furface  marked  with  the  lines  E  F  G,  with  the  different  ftrata,  in  a  pe 
dicuiar  line  under  the  fame,  together  with  the  manner  of  cutting  the  drains  and  1; 
the  ftone,  &c.  therein*     Having  dug  or  bored  with  a  large  auger  into  fevcral  pa 
the  land,  bct^xen  the  lines  AAA,  BBB,  and  CCC,   I  found  peat,  gravel,  and 
auxed»  and  a  quickfand,  almoft  uniformly.  The  quickfand  in  every  pan,  after  getti 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRAINING  LAND. 


iuntry  there  are  large  ponions  of  land,  that  in  wet  fcafons  have  always' 
T:  called  a  dry  furfacc,  and  other  ponions  of  land,  that  hive  always  a 
I  furfacc  1  the  former  of  thofe  portions,  admitting  all  the  water  which  falls  - 
*o  fink  freely  through  their  pores  to  various  depths,  till  fallir.con  clay,  or 
Inftuous  earth,  whofc  pores  will  not  permit  It  to  pafs  through,  it  is  ihcre 
iiglit  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  comes  upon  it ;  and  the 
vnicli  'hat  water  is  difcharged,  thus  held  up  to  various  hciglits,  it  f<;nes 
I  to  diflributc  its  v/atcr,  (either  by  veins  of  fand,  pebbles,  or  rock)  accord- 
tniation  of  the  different  under  ftrata,  on  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  there 
|nd  inher  varieties  of  wet  furfacc,  on  a  bails  that  will,  I  bjlicvc,  be  al- 
onfill  of  marl,  chy,  or  fomc  mixture  thereof.  The  effeifl  of  water  thus 
[nay  be  divided  into  two  claflcs.  Thefr/i  clafs,  when  the  water  is  throv.n 
Jy  of  marl  or  clay,  Sec.  upon  the  furfacc  of  dcftendint;  ground,  and  in  the 
fhcld  up  by  clay  alfo)  forms  bogs  or  fwamps,  &c.  1  hcftcond  cljfi,  where 
Icld  up  hy  marl  or  clay,  &c.  as  before,  having  above  that  marl,  or  clay, 
Ifand  or  ^^ehblcs,  &c.  tlirougli  which  the  water  pafTcs  ;  and  above  that  fand 
Jc,  antiiiicr  ftratum  of  marl  or  clay,  &c.  through  the  wcakeft  parts  of  which 
I  a  continual  prcHurc  from  its  fountain,  forces  a  palTage  upwards ;  and  thus, 
wcal^cHpartsofthc  marl  or  clay, fumilhcs  aeon  tinuallupply  of  water  on  the 
Ihc  formation  and  growth  of  bogs,  &c.  in  pro  portion  as  this  water  is  more 
■jiitly  fuppiied  by  its  fountain,  or  head  ;  na  mcly,  the  liigher  lands,  into 
|in  waicr,  &c.  freely  palTcs,  as  before  defcribed.  'J'hcrc  are  alfo  tiiftV-rcm 
iflcreiit  circumftances,  which  may  form  a  third  chift  of  Imd  for  draining, 
g  deep  foils,  or  open  light  foils,  having  near  the  fuiface  a  bo<iy  of  marl  or 
ilicr  of  thcfc  cafes,  the  waicr  which  falls  on  the  furfacc  muft,  for  reaf  jns 
Br  evident,  keep  fuch  land,  in  rainy  feafons,  conftantly  wet  a^d  cold ;  and 
Ibferved,  that  a  mixture  of  all  the  three  before  defcribedclaffes  of  wet  land, 
fours  in  one  field,  by  fudden  alterations  of  the  under  ftrata,  and  thercby- 
E  operator,  by  requiring  all  the- different  modes  of  draining  in  the  fame 
ftc  admiited  that  bogs  are  thus  formed  and  fed,  their  cure  may  be  effcclcU 
7.  'l\afirft  eiajs,  by  tutting  through  the  ftratum  (be  it  fand,  gravel,  or 
a  rock. 
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'.  JuJeiiig  from  llicncc  ihat  no  m;itc- 


I  liiio  |[,  fi'cmcil  alinoft  as  fluid  as  water.  ^ 

lii:  l.iiil  ill  it  lor  a  ili'uiii,  hut  what  [he  (|iiick.r.iiitl  wouUI  iaiDicdijuly  Ixirvt 
I  ill  aiii  marked  Bllli  on  the  |>luii :  this  drain  I  du^  ahiioJl  to  tlie  cjuiL'krantl, 
Jcl,  &c.  otfufficient  firength,  only,  to  l>ear  up  the  matcrjiils  lor  a  hollow 
I-  nianri^ils  wcfc  two  fulcs,  and  a  covcrcr  of  Anne,  witii  a  peat  turf  on  the 
li  (i;u  die  fiiih  At  every  I'cvcn  yards  fc»r\vai'd,  by  the  fide  of  this  drain,  1  dujj 
Bhc  (|iiii,krand,  as  deep  as  it  would  permit ;  from  ihcfc  holes  the  water  role 
Bio  liullow  drain,  and  was  by  it  difehurjcd  at  a  pro^ci  level.  The  follow  Jnij 
lj;i'ouiid  jituii  of  this  drain,  and  the  holes  adjoiiiinq  the  relative 

liiJi  uill  be  lecn,  bv  refi;rring  Co  that  pan  of  the  fetSlion  marked  I-l,  CScc. 
leper  to  remark,  itiat  the  flonc  made  ulc  of  for  this  drain,  and  all  others 
Incil,  is  a  red  fand  and  rag  ft  one,  from  Mcridcn  Quarry,  about  four  miles 
lice,  which  cafily  fplits  into  proper  ftzcs,  for  the  purpole.  and  is  very  dui'a- 
laboui  6d.  per  ton  geiling,  cxclufivc  of  carriage.  'I'iic  drain  thus  tonncJ, 
Iwliule,  raiiier  freely,  and  made  the  land  dry  for  a  few  yards  on  each  fide 
lu  it  was  far  from  having  the  eiFeft  which  I  improperly  cxpcifled;  for  by 
liiic  ic'iTHon,  it  will  be  fceu,  that  the  drain  H  could  only  take  a  veryfmafl 
lie  wjier  from  lo  large  a  quickfaiid,  which  did  it  not  penetrate  more  than 
I  and  (hat  it  could  drain  only  to  its  own  depth,  (or  at  moft  to  that  depth  in 
I  wliitli  fupplied  this  quickland)  evidently  appears  ;  and  it  mufl  be  adr.ii[ted, 
Iquickfand,  thus  partially  made  dry,  will  abforb  moifture  in  the  fame  man- 
Ip  of  dry  fugar,  by  applying  water  to  any  part  of  it.  My  purpofc  was  thus 
Irtjuld,  uidced,  have  drained  this  land,  but  not  the  bog  below,  by  drains,  the 
I  ticfore  dcfcribcd,  made  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  diflance  of -ibout  ten 
nbis  fxpence,  the  quality  of  the  land  would  never  have  repaid.  This  mif- 
I  coll  me  about  20I.  it  was  not  ncccflary  to  have  mentioned,  hutmy  mo- 
lioiiiv;  cannot,  I  hope,  be  milVakcn.  I  nowdid  what  ought  to  have  been 
I  ilui  Is,  examined  the  different  flrata  to  a  greater  depth,  and  pariiculariy 
land  .-II  the  upper  edges  thereof,  and  found  ihcm  to  be  as  markeil  in  ilie  an- 
In  ;  :tiid  conlcqucntfy  the  bog  to  be  what  has  been  defcribed  under  the  firfl 
lefore  determined  to  attempt  the  cure,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  before 
lir  iliat  tlafs,  namely,  to  cut  thiough  the  wliole  of  the  flratum  (in  this  in- 
BkfaiiJ)  through  whicli  I  found  the  water  pafs,  and  this  Icifciied  in  tlie  fol- 
Ir.cr :  The  fummcr  being  dry.  and  favourable  for  the  purpofc,  and  h;iving 
li;ulc  my  main  open  dniin,  LJ.L,  I  bee;an  my  main  clofe  drain  (the  firu 
lie,  ]7rjl)  atT,  three  feet  wide,  on  the  Declivity,  near  the  edge  of  the  great 
■■kcd  on  the  plan  CCC  In  the  firft  operation  we  dng  through  the  peat, 
nd  and  gravel,  and  one  fpade's  graft  (about  nine  inches  deep,  and-  feven 
m  imothequickfand,  the  whole  length  of  this  drain,  (which  is  feventy-ilirce 
light  yards  to  the  perch} ;  the  drain  tlius  dug,  ran  copioufly,  not  lefsthiin  fixty 
lmir,it[e.  In  this  ftate  1  left  it  about  nine  days ;  the  eiiecl  of  it  was  rapid 
lihc  ur^in,  and  on  the  bog  below.  Upon  examination,  I  now  found  about 
I  on  die  tup  of  the  fpade's  graft,  which  had  been  made  inio  the  quickfand, 
w;  wc  then  dug  out  thefe  three  inches  of  dry  fand,  to  ncarlv  the  whole 
:  drain,  (three  feet)  and  at  the  fame  time  dug  out  anotlier  ijadci's  gra.it 
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from  die  top  of  Uie  quickfuiid,  as  near  the  mi'JJIc  of  tl;<!  drain  at  pofTill 

left  to  run  a  few  days  a,  Ijcfore,  aiwl  had  tht:  I'auie  cticifl,  iwmely,  ilucc  iM 

more  of  the  tfjp  of  ihc  (>uiclc(und  bt-camc  dry  ami  liani,  the  fHinc  o]vi.iiB 

pcaicJ  a;^iii  and  aguiii,  'with  llic  fninc  clVccl,  till  liic  purpofc  of  fictmy  B 

nulcl^faitd  wascoinpIoLcJ,  fo  f;ir  at  leall,  as  the  level   of  the  mniu  dikiiB 

uie  fciition,  would  jiennit.     'I'hc   flrram   of  water  coiitiiiucil  im  rmIIi  J 

nholc  <ipi;iaiii)n.     'J'lclwjj  b<.lo\v  the  drain,  as  firasthemuin  (iihuB 

l>ui;oin,  niarkcil  LI. I.,  wa>  cjuitt-  diy.  and  the  l.iiid  above  thr  diiiin  wm-I 

to  liii'liii;  AAA.     The  drain  which  was  firft   made  at  HUB,  and  t  intiiB 

fur  fumcfirac,  during  the  pro^rels  of  the  main  clofcdniln,  became  gi'.iJiB 

hao  ii'it,  fiHLC  that   drain  was  fniifhcd,  difchargctl  one  fnij^lc  dropof  J 

raic  na^  ncccfTaiv  in  making  liic  main  dofc  drain,  (marked  M  in  the  iuil 

the  fircam  of  w.it'cr  in  the  middle  of  it,  otiierwifc  the  current  would  hd^'l 

the  ftdcs  (as  it  fumclimcs  had  done)  and  caufcd  them  to  fall  in.  It^r  this  il 

ncceflary,  when  ihe  dry  faivl  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  (juitkCtuB 

to  take  out  a  fpade's  graft  front  the  middle  thereof,  in  order  to  divcn  thcl 

its  fides.     The  main  open  drain,  dius  made,  was  three  feet  wide  at  tt'jl 

feet  deep  on  the  average,  and  bevelling  a  little  from  the  top,  it  ^as   abl 

ten  inches  wide  at  buttum.     11\e  ftonc,  and  other  materials,  were  jmi  il 

ID  die  following  manner,  (fee  the  fe<£lion  thereof  marked  M)  :   Whore  tl 

through  the  quickfand  into  the  flraium  of  clay  below  it,  as  in  mod  plaA 

bottom,  and,  ia  fomc  inftances,  the  {ides,  wanted  no  particular  fecurity  \  bl 

not  go  quite  through  the  quickfand  (whidi  the  level  of  my  main  open 

not  in  fom:  places  admit)  the  bottom  of  die  drain  was  covered  h:tlf  I 

with  ling;  then  peat  turfs,  one  foot  wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  thfl 

into  couvcnicnt  lengths,  and  placed  on  their  edges  on  eachfide  the  botioi-l 

forming  two  fides  of  a  hougli  of  peat  (marked   in  the  fciStion  aa):  tin 

about  eight  inches  higli,  and  a  ftone  covcrcr,  were  put  in  upon  tlie  lin  J 

peat  turts,  (marked  in  die  fciiion  bbb) ;  a  large  peat  turf,  near  two  iVct  -I 

inches  thick,  were  then  cut,  and  firmly  placed  over  the  whole  (m;irkcd  il 

'ITiis  left  in  the  bottom  of  die  drain  an  open  fpacc  of  more  than  U\   I 

(marked  c  in  ibe  fcflion)  for  the  water  to  pafs  ;   the  whole  was  i!aii   I 

filling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drain.     The  land,  from  CCC  on  ili;  |l 

acrct,  is  now  ploughed  for  a  fallow.     The  bog,  from  CCC  to  I 

drain,  LLI^  acres,  will  now  bear  a  horfc;  hut  as  it  was,  btUire  ill 

pil>f  I  Intend  to  give  it  next  fuminer  to  harden,  before  it  is  ploughed.  I 

_     That  part  of  die  lyjg  between  the  main  open  drain,  and  dw  line  UI)B 

IS  laid  dry  in  the  fame  manner  m  that  before  dcfcribcd,  by  drains  m:irkel 

plan,  uuJi  the  ditfcrencc,  that  die  quickfand  lay  nearer  the  furfuc  oil 

was  much  thinner;  iliereioie,  die  drain  went  throuc;h  it  fo   far  into  1 

render  lide  turfs  in  nioft  plates  niiiicceflary ;  its  dcpth^  on  rho  avc  r-igc.  il 

I  ft^j^f*^-    ^  "'  ^^''"  ^  ^'^''"  ^y  rclWringto  that  i>art  of  (Ik-  ledliun  m.il 

laft  dcknbcd  land,  about  eight  acres,  I  intend   to  plough  in  r.Iarth  ncxl 

Lavcibisdav,  aoih  Jan.  1792,  meafnrcd  thequMntiryi>t  waturdifthaigc  J 

draiDt,  by  fmting  a  Me  near  die  fide  of  tiw  main  open  drain,  and  plal 


Infions  ilicrein,  and  find  the  dlfcliarge  to  be  504  gallons  in  one  minute,  or 

j  ill  iwcniy-four  hours.     The  lar-d  thus  drained,  will,  with />re^/r  cul- 

..jitli  at  leaft  14s.  per  acre.     The  draining  of  tlicfe  thirty  acre*  of  land 

Lt  Sol.  excluiivc  oi  [hv  fupcrduou^  drain  BBB.     The  whole  length  of  tlicfe 

Js  1655  yards. 

I)  hoi  liiW'draiiKd  nine  ncrcs  of  my  farm  in  the  bottoms  of  three  pieces  of 
i,  (iTiillal  Snali-lcy  Kitld,  Old  l.unJ  and  Holiwcll)  by  the  mcUiod  prc- 
■0  iliiri  clafi  of  wet  land  :  thefc  drains  were  made  a  few  yanis  below  that 
Jiicld  where  the  dry  and  wet  land  fcparate,  about  twenty-two  inches  deep, 
Ind  a  Lovcrcr  of  ftoiie  and  ling  upon  the  top  of  it,  to  keep  the  earth  from 

II1  of  ih'jfc  drains  is  88ov.irds.  ami  the  cxpencc  of  labour  and  materials  ijd, 
Ihcdmins  in  wL-t  weiLther,  difcliargc  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  u  ill, 
lubt,  anfwcr  the  intended  pun'ofe. 

Ion  the  plan  No.  1!.  is  in  the  Larlof  Aylcsford's  own  occnpation  ;  that  part 
litbc-linirs -/\A  and  BB,  containing  acres,  was  alinoll  an  entire  pulp. 

Vi  i,i the fiionfJ c/fifs,  namely,  water  pafiing  through  a  quickfand,   andcon- 
Iraiumof  clay  below,  and  another  ftratum  of  clay  abave  it.     The  water 
t1,  btiiig  prcilcd  by  its  fountain,  and  forced  up  through  the  weakefl  ]ians  of  - 
\  ftjun;!  a  bog  of  irregular  thicknefs  on  the  fnrfacc,  m  fomc  plates  lix  feet 
lothcfAnot  more  than  two.     Astlicre  is  a  conlidcrablc  fall  in  this  land 
wcrt,  1  thought  it  expedient  to  put  two  draitis  into  it,  marked  on  the  plan  . 
;  aiiilthts  appears  to  mcto  have  been  nccen'jry,  from  a  conlidcration  that 
lii.SLCiitinuc  to  run  in  the  fame  proportions  as  when  firft  cpencd.      The 
li^li  ihefe  drains  were  executed  was,  by  digging  ttiroogh  the  different  op- 
Ld  ^¥  deep  into  the  clay  as  tlie  main  open  drain  ACA  would  admit  ;  then  . 
Jwiiif;  through  the  remaining  part  of  lliat  clay  into  the  quick:'.tnd,  at  the  - 
Ibitui  fix  yards  in  a  progtclhve  manner,  the  water  riling  r^ipiuly  through 
\,i'i  (\ii  clofc  drains,  made,  &c.  as  nieniioncd  before,  has  eiffcied  a  ccni- 
Tilii«lind,  every  part  of  which  will  naw  Kara  horfe  to  ealiop  upon  it.. 
Is  (iiii  large  3360  gallons  an  hour,  which  is  much  lefs  than  they  did  at  (iTi\,  . 
|p_s  ii.LiIi  Be  the  cafe,     1  have  not  fcnt  any  fcdion  of  thefc  drains,  nor  fo  ■■ 
p.icn  of  the  manner  of  executing  tiiem,  us  it  would  only  have  been 
lot  v.h;ii  nrs  bicn  nentioned  before,  or  wliat  will  be  dtfcribed  hereafter, 
1  ill  he  AOrth  30S.  per  acre.     Tiie  draining  coft  25I.  and  the  length  of  ihc 
idruiiis  is8l4yai-ds.     The  other  part  of  the  land  on  this  plan  No.  II.  . 
riK.  [  iiavej'j^  now  finifhcd  draining;  and  as  this  was  intended  tcanfwer 
,  one  l'>  drain,  the  land,  a.id  the  other  tog'vc  an  additional  fupply  of  wa-  ■ 
1  ; 'joi,  marled  v^  vx\  ihr  pLa  ;  and  us  a  circumHiiuce  arofe  in  the  exccu- 
urVj  u. lie);  frt(,i.eniiy  i.a;  j)i;ns  indriiining  land,  namely,  a  fudden  altera-  - 
■lii'.-ii  ofti:c  i.nil.T  rtr.in    u  iciiion  and  dcfcription  tfiereof  will  not,  I 
li'^l.t  uidious ;  (ho  ret'  liiic^  0.1  Jie  pljii  mark  where  the  drains  are  made;  . 
Y  LMH,  lii^:  jtiirr  of  rce  iL/facc  under  which  the  fcftion  is  made.    This 
\  bcj^nii  ii:  the  I.-vci  i,\  th'*  miil-pct..  at  F,  and  continued  along  tlie  line 
ut  any  great  diiuculty,  to  H,  and  (hat  in  the  jnanaer  before  dclcribed,  as 

ftcure-. 


C   60   ) 


t  cure  for  the  fccond  clafsof  boMvlaml.     Bui  at  H,  or  iicai  that  j»l  icc,  Ihc  undoL 

altered  their  pofitioii ;  (fee  the  Icdlion  to  plan  No.  II.)  th.-  cjui  kl'and,  uhicii  coj 

the  wafer,  now  became  ot'ivvice  its  former  thiclwnclb,  and  tlic  clay,  which  had  hj 

b«!en  above  thai  quickfjud,  now,  for  lomc  dirtance,  diu\p['Carrd.     From  the 

fand  thus  becoming  fo  much  deeper,  v/c  could  not,  with  tiic  A'lvVof  the  mili^poil 

the  fcftion)  cut  tlirough  it ;  nor  indeed,  from  the  wctncfs  of  the  fcafon,  (No\| 

1 791)  would  fudi  an  operation  have  been  i>roper;  I  therefore  continued  a  fl| 

drain  to  II,  making  fidc-holes  into  tlie  quickfnnd,  (fee  the  fedlion  at  O)  \vhi< 

freely  ;  but,  as  this  could  not  cure  the  whole  of  the  bog  below,  we  branched  ol 

other  drain  from  K,  marked  on  the  plan  LL.     This  laft  drain  was  made  by  til 

ihod  defcribed  for  curing  the  fecond  clafs  of  wet  or  boggy  land,  namely,  by  fml 

clofe  drain  through  the  tipper  ftrata  into  the  upper  clay,  and  then  at  a  fmall  d| 

on  one  fide  of  this  clofe  drain,  boring  a  hole  with  an  auger  through  the  remainii 

of  that  clay  (fee  the  fcftion  at  P)  into  the  quickfand,  and  at  every  eight  yards, 

clofe  drain  advanced,  fUU  boring  other  holes  in  the  manner  before  dcfcriocd  ;  ril 

many  of  tlicfeJioles  the  water  rufhed  with  great  rapidity.     The  water  difchari 

thefe  drains,  at  the  mouth  at  F,  into  the  mill-pool,  is  1 68  gallons  per  minute,  oi 

hogiheads  in  a  Jay ;  which  is  after  the  rate  of  193799700  hogflieads  in  one  year. 

i£x  acres  of  the  laind,  on  this  plan  at  N,  was  always  found ;  about  twelve  acresl 

on  the  north  (ide,  were  an  abfolute  pulp,  and  the  remaining        acres  very  unl 

the  whole  of  this  is  now  found,  and  will,  when  cultivated,  be  worth  xos.  p( 

This  land  would  have  been  drained,  at  much  Icfs  expence,  into  the  main  open 

(AC A  on  the  pla;^)  ;  hut  then  the  water,  which  was  much  wanted  for  the  mill,! 

have  been  loft.    Thefc  clofe  dfains,  1452  yards,  coft  xooL  of  wliich  about  30IJ 

:to  be  charged  extra  to  the  mllL 
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MIDDLESEX. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPP.OVEMENT. 


BY    THOMAS     BAIRD. 


(^if(^n 


'tt 


V  FOB    TH£   COKSIDERATIOX    OP    TIIE^OAKD    OF   AGRICULTCttE 

AND    INTERNAI.   IMPROVEMENT. 


L    O    N    D    ON: 
PRINTED    BYJ.    NICHOLS. 

M.DCCXCIII. 


(  »  ) 

1 8.  Whether  there  arc  any  common  fields,  and  whcth( 
divilion  of  them  is  nropofcd  ? 

19.  What  is  the  dili'crcnce  of  rent,  or  produce,  between! 
mon  fields  and  inclofcd  lands  ?  I 

2C.  What  is  the  extent  of  wade  lands,  and  the  improvJ 
of  which  they  arc  moft  capable,  whether  by  being  planted, 
verted  into  arable,  or  into  pafturc  land  ? 

21.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages,  and  price  of  labour,  and  I 
Brc  the  hours  at  which  labour  commences  and  ceal'es,  at  th| 
fercnt  fcafons  ? 

22.  Whether  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  draining  of  I 
particularly  the  fenny  part  of  it,  and  vhat  forts  of  drains  arc  I 
nonly  made  ufe  of  ?  I 

23.  Whether  paring  and  burning  is  praflifed,  and  howl 
Banagcd  and  found  to  anfwcr  ?  T 

24.  Whether  the  country  is  well  wooded,  and  whctha 
woodlands  arc  kept  under  a  proper  fyllem  ?  I 

25.  What  is  the  price  of  provifions,  and  whether  the  pil 
iltely  to  be  (teady,  to  rife,  or  to  fall  i  I 

26.  What  is  the  ftate  of  the  roads  both  public  and  parol 
vkethcr  they  are  in  good  order  or  capable  of  improvement  I 

27.  What  is  the  Itate  of  farm  houfes  and  ofticcs,  -whetli 
^cral  they  are  well  fituated  and  properly  conftru6lcd  ;       I 

28.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  leaks  commonly  grantcdl 
be  covenants  ufual  between  landlord  and  tenant !  T 

29.  To  what  extent  have  commerce  or  manufafturcs  beeil 
ic<l  on  in  the  diftridl,  and  have  they  had  cither  good  or  b  J 
tcls  on  its  agriculture  > 

33.  Are  there  any  praftifes  in  the  dilirift,  that  could  be  i 
nee  in  other  places : 

31.  Arc  there  any  focieties  inftituted  in  the  diftriiSl  for  th| 
■covcment  of  Agriculture  ? 

t  32.  Whether  the  people  feem  to  have  a  turn  for  improvcnl 
y  how  fuch  a  fpirit  could  bed  be  excited  ? 
I  33.  What  improvements  can  be  fuggcfted  cither  in  regal 
pie  Uock  or  the  hulbandry  of  the  diftrift  ? 

3+.  Arc  there  any  obuaclcs  to  improvements,  and 
Inanncr  can  they  heft  be  removed  ? 

3S._What  are  the  names,  defcriptions,  and  addrefs  of  I 
kroprictors,  or  farmers,  who  are  the  moft  a£livc,  or  the  I 
ftiltul  improvers  in  the  diftria,  and  who  are  the  moft  l\k\ 
Ike  ulcfiil  correfpondcnts  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  f 


I  (  J  ) 

liropofcd,  for  the  fake  of  making  fuch  furveys  as  eafy  as 
|;'.t  each  pcrfon,  who  may  undertake  them,  fliall  have  a  dil 
ly  be  gone  over  in  five  or  fix  weeks  :  fo  that  it  may  be  uii 
I'  tliofe,  who  have  a  good  deal  of  bufmefs  of  their  own,  x 
Ih  inconvenience.  Thus  alfo  tlic  Board,  will  have  a  grc 
fpf  information,  and  a  greater  mafs  of  inftruclive  obfervati 
I  greater  number  of  intelligent  men,  for  their  confiden 
Idaiicc. 

lartlicr  propofcd,  that  the  reports  received  by  the  Board, 
■circulated  as  much  as  poflTible,  in  the  counties  to  which 
lor  the  benefit  of  receiving  the  obfervations,  and  additi 
I  of  every  Farmer  and  Gentleman  in  the  diftrifl.  From 
Ition  thus  accumulated,  a  complete  ftate  of  its  Agi'icu 
Itlrawn  up  and  publilhcd  ;  copies  of  which  will  be  nrclc 
Board,  to  every  individual,  who  may  have  favoured  them 
lance. 

lioard  can  only  make  an  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  5 1.  pern 
1-x pence  of  fuch  a  tour.  Indeed  fome  Gentlemen,  with] 
Kal,  and  much  to  their  credit,  have  undertaken  to  fur\xy  {c 
It^ratuitoufly.  But  that  is  not  always  to  be  cxpc(5lcd,  p 
Itrom  profcflional  men.  The  payment  of  their  ex'pcnccs, 
lintitlcd  to  expeft,  if  they  give  their  time  and  troubh 
I  Profit,  however,  muft  not  be  the  object  of  thofe  wht 
■fuch  an  employment;  nor  could  fuch  a  lioard  wilh  t 
I'd  with  any  one,  who  would  not  willingly  make  fome  1; 
I  the  public  good,  and  indeed  who  would  not  take  a  j 
Ig  any  Ihare  in  promoting  fo  ufeful  an  undertaking. 
■if  tlie  diftridt  is  remarkable  for  its  orchards,  for  its  cyder 
I,  for  its  chcefc,  for  its  butter,  for  its  breed  of  fhecp,  ca 
liogs,  &c.  or  the  culture  of  woad,  liquorice,  &c.  partic 
m  is  requcftcd  to  thofe  articles,  or  to- any  other  in  which  it 
■Drawings  alfo,  and  cxafl;  defcriptions,  of  the  different  bt 
I,  cattle,  and  horfcs,  in  each  diftrift,  would  be  particu! 
I.  The  quantity  raifed  of  each  fort  of  crop,  in  the  dilfc 
Ithc  diftricf,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  the  d 
Ids  of  cattle,  or  of  w  ool  by  the  different  breeds  of  111 
Ic  too  accurately  afcertaincd  and  noted. 


-i^a;®v. 
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ng   intelligent   paper,    refpefling  the  preftnt 

iJry    in    the    county    of    Middlefex,    and    the 

Iprovement,  drawn   up   for  the  confideration  of 

gticiilture,  and  iince  correflcd  and  improved  by 

lie  individuals  in   the   county,   is   now   printed, 

liiirpofc  of  its   being  circulated   there,   in   order 

li,  iiitercfted  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may 

Lwer,  to  examine  it  fully,  before  it  is  publilhed. 

nil  outline,  it  is  requefted,  that  any  remark,  or 

k'ation,  which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the 

following   flieets,   may  be  v/ritten   on   the  mar- 

Imittcd    to    the    Board    of   Agriculture,     at    its 

by  whom  the  fame  fliall  be  properly  attended 

the  returns  arc  completed,    an  account  will 

bf  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Middlefex,  from 

I  thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 

liperior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  ever  yet  made 

Intends  to  follow  the  fame  plan,  in   regard  to 

unties  in  the  united  kingdom ;    and,  it  is  hardly 

will  be   happy  to  give  every  afliftance  in  its 

lerfon,  who  may  be  deHrous  of  improving  his 

heep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  ufcful  experiment 
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THE  county  of  Middlefcx,  though  the  ffrft  in  Great- 
Britain  in  point  of  population,  is  among  the  fnialleft 
in  point  of  extent,  being  only  about  twenty-four  miles  in 
LT<-ih  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  eighteen  in  breadth  from 
Korth  to  South.    It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds  and  two 
liberties.    It  contains  two  cities,  which,  united,  form  tljc 
apiial of  Great-Britain;  and  five  market-towns ;    befidcs 
rreat  number  of  populous  villages.     It  is  bounded  on 
tc  South  by  the  ri>ftr  Thames  ;  and  that  part  of  it,  next 
tc  river,  may  be  reckoned  a  portion  of  the  extcnfive  vale 
cfihc  Thames,  which,  for  beauty  and  rich  cultivation^ 
u,  perhaps,  unequalled  by  any  other   vale  in  Europe, 
Towards  the  North  and  Eaft,  it  is  moft  beautifully  diver*- 
£:J,by  fraall  eminencics,  or  green  hills,  whofc  verdure  is 
h:c!y  impaired,  even  by  the  cold  and  ftorms  of  winter. 
The  number  of  acres  in  this  county  is  computed  to  be 
iic:t  250,000 ;  by  far  the  greateft  proportion  of  v/hich 
::r.fuls  of  garden  ground,   meadow,   and  pafturage;   the 
uinity  of  the  capital,  rendering  that  mode  of  occupy- 
rjihc  foil,  ihc  moft  profitable.  In  general,  it  is  fuppofed 
t;  them  ft  experienced  and  bcft  informed  pcrfons  in  the 
K'-.ty,  that  about  130,000  acres  is  in  meadow  and  paf- 
'"'?»  50,000  acres  in  nurfery,  gardens   and   pleafure- 
p:nds,  50,000  acres  in  tillage,  and  about  20,000  acres  in 
«-:sand  commons,  or  applied  to  no  profitable  purpofe. 
^-•part  that  is  in  tillage  is,  m  general,  in  good  culiiva- 
^•-^,and  yields  heavy  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain  j  but,  to 
-•reproach  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  utter  aftonifli- 
-ntof  every  foreigner  who  vifits  us,  it  contains  many' 
^^Jfand  acres,  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  nature ;  and,  though  with- 
in ^  few  miks  of  the  capital,  as  little  improved  by  the  la- 
-^-of  run,  as  if  they  belonged  to.thc  Chcrokees,  or  any 

otlier 
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other  tribe  of  American  favagcs.  Upon  viewing  ihcfc 
wades,  fuch  as  Hounflow-heath,  Finchlcy<omnion,  &c. 
and  comparing  their  prcfcnt  income  and  produce,  to  what 
it  might  be  raifcd  by  tlie  art  and  induftry  of  man,  it  nuy 
jullly  be  affirmed,  that  an  improving  income,  of  pcrluM 
from  )f  .30,000  to  ^.50,000.  piT  amtum^  is  thrown  away, 
with  as  carclcfs  an  indifi*erencc,  as  if  the  owners  were 
afraid  of  being  too  rich.  And  when  it  is  confidercd,  that 
fuch  an  income  is  not  only  loft  to  the  owners,  but  that 
the  public  at  large,  lofcs  the  ufe  of  productions  wonh,  per* 
haps,  /•200,ooo.  ptr  annum,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that 
it  IS  a  great  national  objcd^  to  purfue  the  means  of  pre- 
venting fuch  a  lofs  in  future;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
removing  fuch  a  reproach^  upon  the  good  fenfe  and  in* 
duflry  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  following  obfervations,  it  is  to  be  re* 
marked,  that  the  occupiers  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  are  naturally  cautious  in  giving  a  ftranger  that  mi- 
nute information,  refpcAing  either  rent  or  produce,  whidi 
the  Board  may  think  it  neceflary  to  have.  This  may  proceed 
from  the  hurry  of  bufinc&t  in  which  they  fccm  to  be  en- 
gaged, or  (which  is  more  natural)  from  a  jealoufy  of  the 
motives  of  the  enquiry,  which  few,  or  any  of  them,  wUl 
give  themfclves  the  trouble  to  be  fatisfied  about.  At  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  metropolis,  tliis  will  not,  pro- 
bably, be  the  cafe« 

This  circumflance,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
a  fufficient  apology  for  the  (hortncfs  of  this  paper,  and 
the  many  defers  which  might  be  found  in  it,  as  originally 
written,  but  which  the  author  is  happy  to  acknowledge, 
in  confcqucncc  of  the  obliging  affiftancc  of  many  of  the 
mod  refpcflable  charaftcrs  in  the  county,  have  (ince  been 
in  a  great  mcafure  corrcacd.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof, 
lliat  the  inhabitant*  of  Middlcfcx,  when  properly  called 
upon,  arc  not  lurliind  any  other  part  of  the  kingduiu,  »o 
zeal,  for  extending  the  knowledge,  and  promoting  the  jo- 

tcrefts  of  their  country*  , 
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I,  PRESENT  STATE  OF   THE  AGRIC 

COUNTY. 


frtlmlnary  rmaris.-^^  The  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
bnd  in  this  count/i  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is 
ooropicd  in  grafs,  gardening,  plcafure^grounds,  and  nurfe- 
ries.  In  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  London  you  find 
almoft  nothing  elfe ;  by  which  means,  the  obfervations, 
in  I  furvey  of  this  kind,  are  much  more  limited,  and 
lefs  various,  than  in  a  county,  where  the  operations  of 
the  plough,  can  be  traced,  into  all  the  different  fyftcms  of 
hufbandry,  praAifed  by  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
faraier;  or,  where  every  different  fpecies  of  flock  has 
been  brought  to  any  confldcrable  degree  of  perfection. 

*  The  fuUowIng  account  of  Ihe  foil  and  fertility  of  Mlddlefex,  extracted 
bra  NorJen's  Speculum  Bfitanm'te  (written  in  the  rcij^  of  Queen  Elizabeth), 
Buy  vnufe  the  reader,  who  willies  to  compare  ancient  and  modern  tiroes  : 

''The foil  of  MiiKUofcx  it  cxcvUcnt)  fat  ajid  leitile,  and  full  of  profito  i  it 
**  jee!Jcih  corne  and  cruine,  not  enelie  in  aboundance,  but  moft  excellent  good 
"»!xate,  efpeciallic  about  Hcfton,  which  place  ipay  be  called  Granarium  tritict 
**  ftiiliit  for  ihe  fingularitie  of  the  come.  The  vainc  of  this  efpcciall  corn 
"fceoeth  to  extend  from  Uefton  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  betweene  which,  as 
"in the  midway,  is  Perivah,  more  tniely  Puriva/e^  &c.  &c.<^YeC  doth  r.ol  this 
"fofruitcfullfoylc  yccld  comfort  to  the  way  fairing  man  in  the  wintertime^ 
"^  reafon  ef  the  claiclh  nature  of  the  foylc :  which,  after  it  hath  tafted  the 
"aiiumoe  (howers,  waxcth  both  dyrtie  and  deep :  but  unto  the  countrie  fwaiae^ 

i  it  a  fweet  and  pleafant  garden,  in  regard  to  his  hope  of  fotui  e  ^w^ic,  for^ 
"  Tive  dcepc  and  dirtie  loalhfome  foyle 
*•  YecMs  golden  gainc,  to  pnincful  loyle." 

T»  mJuftrious  and  paiiwfuU  hulbandroan  will  rcfufc  a  pallace  to  droyle  la 
*»i^efejol«lcn  puddles." 

*he  wheal  of  Ilcfton  was  fo  famous,  that  Qaecn  EHMbclU,  as  is  reportcdt 
^'tl«  moft  part  of  htr  provifion  from  Uut  pbce,  for  msnchct  for  her  High* 
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jtmulct  and  additional 
obienratioas.. 


The  county  of  MidJIcfcx,  may  in  general  be  v< 
pcrly  confidcrcd,  as  a  fort  of  cicmcfnc  to  ihc  mcii 
being  covered  with  its  villas,  interfered  by  the  innui 
roads  leading  to  it,  and  laid  out  in  gardens,  paftur 
inclofures  of  all  forts  for  its  convenience  and 
it  fwarms  with  people  in  its  numerous  and  cxicn 
lagcs ;  but  no  large  towns  can  cxifl  in  the  nci-hb( 
of  that,  which  attraAs  people  fo  (Irongly,  from  even 
the  kingdom. 

7bi  Soil.— 'In  the  neighbourhood  of  London| 
diefcx  is  a  diftrift  of  no  great  natural    fcrtiiitVy  ii 
ral   foil    being    a    lean   gravel;    neverihelcfs,  in| 
quence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
nion  (hare  of  warmth  and  manure,  rcfulting  from 
cumftance,  even  that  part  of  the  county  is  rcndci 
fruitful,  and  clothed  with  almoft  perpetual  vcrdi 
regard  to  the  more  diftant  i^arts  of  it^  there  is  a  g| 
of  loam  and  ffrong  clay,  fit  for  growing  corn  of  cvc| 
All  the  level  or  flat  lands  on  the  margin  of  the 
are  covered  with  a  very  rich  mellow  foil,  with  a 
of  gravelly  foil  intcrfperfcd  in  ir,  but  fo  trifling,  al 
afford  more  than  one  acre  of  gravel  for  49  of  g| 
land* 


Garden^ground.—'lTi  the  Eaftern  parts  of  Middlcfc] 
Bow,  Bethnal-Green,  Stepney,  &c,  you  find  the  grc: 
of  the  land  converted  into  nurfcrics  for  raiHii) 
fhrubs,  and  trees,  of  all  forts.    The  grounds  clofc 
in  the  hands  of  Gordon  and  Co.  and  other  nurfc 
fcem,  in  pointofextent,  as  well  as  managcoicnr^  fuj 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
flowers,  and  flowering  Ihrubs,  are  the  articles  cliil 
livatcd ;   but  fruit  and  forcft  trees  are  alfo  raifcdl 
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eonSdcnUc  quantities ;  and  tlie  demand  for  all  thcfc  arti- 
I'sis  very  great,  not  only  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don but  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  even  Ireland,  a  great  . 
viriciy  of  foreign  trees  and  flowering  (hrubs  being  to  be 
ludhcic,  that  can  be  procured  no  where  clfe.  The  nur- 
fe  of  Gordon  and  Co.  confift  of  30  acres  of  ground 
and  upwards.  The  general  average  of  men,  employed  in 
the  nurfcries  and  garden-grounds  near  London,  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  man  per  acre. 

From  Kcnfington  to  Hounflow,  on  cither  hand,  for  fc- 
vcnl  milcj,  may  be  reckoned  the  great  garden,  to  tlic 
Xortb of  the  Ihames,  for  the  fupply  of  London  ;  you 
meet  with  nothing  in  this  quarter  that  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  common  gardeners,  except  the  pleafurc- grounds  of 
foracof  the  nobility,  or  of  private  individuals,  annexed  to 
their  rcfpcftlvc  villas  5  the  management  of  which  it  is  not 
ilitbufmefs  of  a  furvey  of  this  kind  to  particularize. 

About  Chclfca,  the  fields  arc  for  the  grcatcft  part  in  the 
hnds  of  nurfery-men.  The  grounds  in  this  neigh- 
lourbood,  in  the  occupation  of  common  gardeners,  arc,  in 
gcaeial,  not  fo  well  drcflcd,  though  the  foil  here  is  lighter 
tian  to  the  Northward  ;  and,  confequently,  fitter  for  gar- 
»!cn  crops.  About  Brompton,  Kenfington,  and  to  the 
Wcllward,  the  nurfcry  and  garden-grounds  arc  clean  and 
well  cultivated.  Fruit-trees  and  flowering-fhrubs  are  here 
nifcd  in  great  quantities,  find  a  ready  market,  and  turn  to 
great  account.  They  raife  alfo  foreft-trce  plants  in  great 
profufion.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  fo  fafe  or  eligiblt 
2p!in,totruftio  the  foreft- timber  plants  raifcd  in  grounds 
fo  near  London,  cfpecially  where  they  are  to  be  planted  out 
^?on  poor  lands,  or  in  more  expofed  fituations  ;  as  it  is 
obvious,  tlut  plants  raifed  as  it  were  on  hotbeds,  and  too 
Wu!y  brought  forward,  by  the  force  of  manure,  will  na- 
t>irally  make  but  a  flow  and  fickly  progrefs,  when  tranf- 
P'^^nted  to  Icfs  rich  and  more  unkindly  foils.    A  medium 
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ibtl,  neither  too  rich  nor  to*  poor,  \a  th:  be  I 
It  is  therefore  humbly  fuggcftcd  to  gciiilcnT 
it  in  contemplation  to  hccon^c  contldcrall 
turn  tlieir  attention  to  raifing  their  own  pi 
or  at  leaft  to  buy  very  fmall  plants,  at  h 
nurreries,  and  to  keep  them,  wh::n  tianfplJ 
time,  in  their  own  nurfery-grounds.  By  adJ 
thefe  plana,  they  will  find  not  only  a  very  gi 
a  prodigious  fatisfadion  afterwards,  in  the  I 
ture  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  their  plantation  J 

Co%v~iefftri— All  round  London,  but  pa 
Hackney,  IHington,  and  for  feveral  miles  tT 
cow-keepers  engrofs  every  inch  of  land  ihtJ 
The  (juantity  of  milk,  confumed  by  the  ii 
be  very  great  indeed. .  Some  of  tUcfe  co 
itmarkable  large  flocks  of  cows,  for  the  pJ 
plying  this  ncce0ary  article:  one  farmer  [ 
inington)  has,  on  the  diiTcrent  farms  he  J 
neighbourhood,  vcty  near  loco  i  in  one  yJ 
300  cows  ;  and,  as  at  ibis  fcafon  of  the  ye{ 
are  in  the  fincft  order,  and  their  colours  arJ 
beautifully  variegated,  I  could  not  help  bcinj 
with  a  fcene  fo  near  London,  at  once  (o  I 
The  cow'keepcrs  arc  not  particular  as  to  til 
you  will  find  in  their  hands,  bcalls  :is  various  I 
as  in  their  colours,— a  cow  that  gives  a  grB 
milk  is  naturally  preferred  ;  quantity,  not  F 
the  objcft.  They  arc  in  general  bought  f[| 
tlie  Northern  parts  of  England,  wlio  mskc 
purchafe  cows  for  the  London  cow-kccpJ 
ihey  give,  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  per  cow,  v 
The  fpottcd  cows,  fell  for  more  by  twenty  m 
cows  of  equal  goodiicff,  but  all  of  one  coluiT 
dcrnefs  breed  certainly  give  ilic  largctl  quai 
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htihcy  arc  more  tender  than  the  Lancafliire  and  Stafford- 
ftirc  i  which,  on  that  account,  arc  in  general  preferred. 
The  price  of  the  HoWcrncfs,  per  head,  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
rjincas,  at  Icaft  at  Iflington,  where  a  frefli  fupply  from 
Yorkfhirc,  is  regularly  expofed  to  fale: 

From  what  I  could  obferve,  the  milk  is  delivered,  cn- 
trclv  free  from  adulteration,  to  the  people  who  retail  it  in 
London;  and  as  ihcy  have  it  unadulterated,  at  the  rate  of 
tbrcc-farthings  a  pint,  and  retail  it  at  three-halfpence,  their 
profit  i$  furcly  fo  great,  as  ought  not  to  tempt  them  to  any 
adulteration.  But  when  it  is  confidered,  how  much  their 
siHk  is  lowered  by  water,  and  other  worfe  mixtures,  it  is 
nanerof  regret,  that  no  method  has  hitherto  been  fallen 
upon,  to  prevent  the  abufes,  fo  juftly  complained  of,  in 
rcjard  to  this  very  ncceffary  article  of  life  *.  This  is  an 
ob;ei),  well  intitled  to  the  particular  confideration  of  thofe 
nk  fupply  the  metropolis  with  milk,  as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 

*  Ko(  WiM  with  the  profit  above  (latcd^  vvhich>  confiuenn^;  the  Jiffer- 
fsce  61  rae^kfare,  is  above  one  hundred  f>er  cent,  it  is  a  common  prnAice 
t.:ii:»tr(DiIersof  (his  ufefid  article,  to  carry  the  milk  firft  home  to  their 
iTabcufeS;  where  it  is  Tot  up  for  half  a  «Iay ;  when  the  cream  is  taken  from 
ii,;ile:rt  all  that  comes  up  la  that  time,  and  it  is  then  fold  for  ncw^milk  ;— 
kjKhichmeuiifWhat  is  delivered  in  the  morning,  is  no  other  than  the  milk  of 
'U  preceJln^  afiernooni  deprived  of  tlie  cream  it  throws  up  by  Aanding  dur- 
ti  Citt  time.  B/  this  means  a  farther  confulerable  profit  accrues  to  the 
Ru!Ie:;  and  ti;e  milk  is  greatly  reduced  in  point  of  Arength  and  quality.. 
TUCi-eimi  poor  as  it  is,  is  afcerwardf,  it  is  faid,  mixed  with  other  icgre* 
^"^'t  andya  finds  a  quick  and  ready  market  in  the  mctroiH>li?. 

I:  t  matter  of  furprizr,  that  in  the  city  of  London,  fo  long  and  defervedly 
^jsfor  ihe  attention  and  vigilance  of  its  magiflrate;,  in  the  conduct  and  re* 
r^'.3Qof  the  markets,  no  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken,  or  any  cfTc^tvi^il 
*2»^  ilopud,  to  prevent  the  abufes,  fo  generally  and  juftly  complained  of,  in  an 
**t^,t!econfumption  of  which  (in  Londoil  and  its  environs  atone)  is  greater 
"•»inhalf  the  cities  of  Europe.— Milk  has  always  been  a  favourite  part  of 
«  -od  of  Briitfus  J  and,  in  a  great  and  populous  city,  it  is  highly  conducive  to 
c*  UolLhU  Uie  iulobilaats,— I«fl<  ^  cjrnt  vivmtn^  fays  Cxfor,  in  iui  Com- 
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•  would  be  fatisficd,  higli  as  the  price  h,  to  give  forac  addj, 
tion  ^o  the  fum  ihey  now  pay,  if  they  could  purchafcfo 
iiTcfuI  an  article  perfcflly  genuine. 

The  cow- keepers  breed  very  few  cattle,  andihcfcthcr 
do  breed,  only,  from  favourite  cows,  which  become  fo, 
merely  from  their  giving  much  milk,  and  with  vcrv  liu!c 
attention  to  the  choice  of  their  bulls.  Even  in  furamcr 
and  when  the  grafs  is  in  the  grcateft  plenty,  the  CDwsare 
regularly  fed  with  grains,  which,  thou;;h  the  quantity  of 
milk  may  be  thereby  increafed,  docs  by  no  means  add  to 
its  quality.  The  general  allowance  is  45  quarters  of  grains 
p:r  weelc,  at  is.  lOd.  per  quarter,  for  aj  cows.  They  irc 
given  them  twice  a  day,  and  they  have  bcfidcs  two  mxils 
of  turnips  and  hay«  Some  of  them  have  tried  fait,  mixed 
with  the  grains,  more  with  a  view  to  prefcrve  the  gnint 
longer  in  a  found  flatc,  than  from  any  confideratlon  of  the 
health  of  their  flock,  or  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  cows  eat  the  gains 
fo  mixed  witli  greater  avidity ;  but  the  proprietors^  .net 
getting  an  adequate  return  for  their  trouble  and  cxpcncc, 
I  do  not  find  that  it  is  now  much  praAifcd.  Somcti/Cfs 
the  grains  arc  buried  for  a  little  time,  during  the  brewing- 
feafon,  if  they  arc  not  much  in  demand,  and  aftcnvardi 
dug  up  again,  when  they  are  ftill  found  pcrfcftly  fit  for 
ufe.  Five  or  fix  men  only  are  employed  in  attending 
near  300  cows ;  but  as  one  woman  ca'inot  milk,  above 
eight  or  nine  twice  a  day,  that  part  of  the  bufincfs  would 
neceflarily  be  attended  with  a  very  heavy  expcncc,  were  \^ 
not  that  the  retailer  agrees  for  the  milk  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cows,  and  takes  the  milking  upon  himfclf.  Some- 
times men  undertake  this  branch  of  female  employment, 
tliough  in  general  they  are  very  aukward  at  it* 

ConfumptUn  of  milk  in  LonJon.^Thc  quantity  of  millc 
confumcd  in  the  metropolis,  and  tlie  fum  of  money  it  coSi 
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i\t  inhahitanls,  to  be  fuppHcd  with  that  article,  it  would 
bccxticmcly  dcfirablc  to  afccrtain.  But  there  arc  not  fuf- 
fident  data  to  do  it  with  any  great  prccifion.  The  follow- 
in^  calculation,  however,  may  be  improved  and  peTfc£led 
br  more  minute  and  careful  enquiries,  which  the  Board 
wy  aftcnvards  caufe  to  be  inftituted. 

Though  the  yielding  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  is  natu- 
nlly  the  principal  quality  wiflied  for  by  the  London  cow- 
kcfpcrs  in  tlic  cows  they  purchafc,  yet  fo  indifferently  have 
tbcy  as  yet  fucceeded  in  attaining  that  objeft,  that  though 
it  is  well  known  that  cows  in  Scotland,  of  the  true  Dutch 
bresd,  yield  at  the  rate  of  x6  Scotch  pints,  or  8  Englifh 
fillons  ;/r  day,  and  fometimes  more,  yet  in  the  neigh- 
bocrhood  of  London  they  feldom  give  more  than  6  gallons 
even  in  tlie  heighth  of  the  feafon ;  indeed  5  gallons  in 
f2ina:cr>  and  4  in  winter,  is  a  high  enough  average. 

The  account  of  each  cow  will  then  (land  as  follows  : 

No.  of  gaU.        Value  of  milk* 

Five  gallons  per  day  for  182!  1     /• 

te, at 6i.;rr gallon;  }      9^0   |    ^22   15     O 

Four  gallons //r  day  for  18  i1       ^^^    1     /•  ,0     /: 

iys,ai6y.;.r gallon,  ^\     73^   j   ^i8     6    o 

Total  each  cow,  1642         £.42     i     o 


On  the  fuppofition  that  there  are  6,000  cows  ncccflkry 
fcnhefupply  of  London  and  its  fuburbs,  there  arc  confe- 
<;ii*nt!y  9,852,000  gaMons  of  milk  fold  there  in  a  year,  or 
i'. 2a  average,  about  27,046  gallons  daily  ;  for  which  the 
c^^'ketpcrs  get  ,{^.246,300. ;  and  as  the  retailers  get  is. 
^^Eallon,  it  cofls  the  inhabitants  of  London  ;^.4<)2,6oo. 
tf'c'^num,  or  about  JT  1350 />rr  day,  to  be  fupplicd  with 
^•■^  and  cream.  The  butter  confumcd  there,  comes  at  a 
:'-i'^^  alliance,  particularly  from  Epping,  Cambridge,  &c. 

hJmofhufianJrj.^rUc  fyftem  of  hufbandry  praftifcd 
'*  ^^^^^!cftx,  is  in  general  nearly  the  fame.    At  the  ex- 
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trcmitics,  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  but  m  the  nclghWhood 
of  the  City,  tlic  lands  are  principally  occupied  in  nuCnr 
hay  for  the  London*markct.  From  the  lower  and  ricbu 
grounds,  they  cut  two  crops  in  the  fcafon ;  a  praftice 
which  could  no  where  be  adopted,  but  where  land  is  pro. 
perly  watered,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  City,  where  ihi 
command  of  manure  is  fuperabundant.  In  the  higher 
grounds,  round  Highgate  and  Hampftead,  and  farther  oq; 
to  Barnet  and  that  neighbourhood,  they  cut  only  once. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Middlefex  beyond  Houih 
flow-heath,  and  towards  Cranford,  Uxbridge,  &c.  isini 
Aate  of  high  cultivation  ;  a  coniidcrable  part  of  it  is  alfo 
occupied  in  raifing  hay  for  tlie  London  market ;  and  this 
affords  fo  fure  a  profit,  that  all  the  lands  in  tliis  countj, 
in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  London,  not  employed  a 
garden-ground,  may  be  faid  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpofet 
Two  loads  an  acre,  is  reckoned  a  moderate  crop ;  (ibc 
load  here  is  only  x8oo  weight ,)  but  two  and  a  half  is  not 
uncommon,  and  fomctimcs  more*  When  hay  is  at  ^.5.  a 
ton,  or  £.4.  iGx.  a  load,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  (July  1793}, 
and  land  in  a  (ituatiou  to  yield  two  cuttings,  and  after- 
grafs  beddes,  no  plan  can  yield  more  profitable  returns, 
With  fuch  little  rilk  and  trouble  K 

*  No  good  farmer,  howerer,  thinks  of  mowins  t)»  meadow  bnJs  more  fru 
•once  a  year,  unlefs  he  has,  or  can  eafily  procure,,  liung  fumcieni  to  cover  thi 
l^round  immediately  after  a  fccooJ  mowing*  It  is  worthy  of  itnurki  tbt  • 
the  beautiful  parifli  of  Htndon,  in  this  county  (7  miles  from  I^cn),  ubffi 
the  foil  is  in  general  a  very  ftrong  clay,  the  farmers  ufed  to  rooiv  as  much  hay 
fron\  tht  wbilt  of  their  grounds  as  tliey  could  get,  witluyut  thinitins  of  the  il 
coufcquenccs  that  might  attend  it  \  but  experience  l>alh  tauglit  them  a  ntj 
di/ferait  mode  of  occupying  their  grounds,  vix.  to  depafture  about  a  \li\:^  T^ 
of  their  grafs  bnds,  with  bullocks,  cows,  fcc.  for  which  they  find  a  r«Jy  ^ 
at  Smiihfield  about  tfic  months  of  Oaober  and  November.— The  moJc  »1^ 
was  there  formerly  porfued,  obliged  them  to  fell  off  their  ftuckaboitMichje;* 
mas ;  for  if  they  had  not  done  fo,  their  grounds  would  not  have  carneJ  ifc« 
caule,  without  being  very  much  poached,  and  thereby  greatly  iniurcd  :-W 
now  thefe  capital  farmers,  by  depailuring  a  fart  of  their  grouoJs  every  jeffi 
find,  that  the  grounds  which  they  had  dcpaftured  the  preceding  year,  will  b«f 
iheir.  ftocka  confiderablc  time  longer,  without  being  injured  by  ib«  ^<^ 
Ux  cattle.  This  enables  them  to  bring  their  ftock  to  a  much  baw  c^ritit, 
and  is  alfo  a  great  iaviug  \i\  tho  maauring  of  the  laud« 
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It  is  towards    the  more  Wcllcrn  boundaries  of   the 
counm  tbat  corn  is  principally  attended  to.     At  i8  miles 
iilancc  from  the  metropolis,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
fend  hay  to  ihc  London-market  (having  nothing  but  ma- 
Hereto  carry  back  again),  unlefi  the  price  is  very  tempt- 
inj;  in  which  cafe,  indeed,  hay  is  brought  from  a  Hill 
jrcalcrdiftance. 
Towards  Harrow  and  that  part  of  the  county,  the  cuU 
tnreof  hay  continues  to  prevail  where  the  ground  is  in- 
dofcd,  but  not  to  the  fame  extent;  for  you  frequently 
Ettt  with  fields  under  wheat,  beans,  &c.     Though  the 
crops,  however,  arc  abundantly  rich,  yet  the  owner  does 
not  find  it  his  intcrcft,  to  continue  his  inclofcd  ground  in 
perpetual  tillage.    He  lays  it  down,  therefore,  to  meadow 
ajain,  after  a  crop  or  two,  which  generally  anfwers  the 
pcrpofc  for  which  it  was  broken  up.    But  whether  it  is  to 
free  old  grafs  grounds  from  fogging,    or  whatever  other 
rcifons  may  induce  the  farmer  to  convert  his  fields  into 
tillajc,  ii  has  been  matter  of  furprize  to  many  intelligent 
p::fons,  why  artificial  graflcs,  particularly  clover  and  rye 
jrifs,  arc  fo  feldom  ufcd,  when  the  hufbandmen  of  tliis 
cojnty  lay  down  their  grounds   to  hay- crops.     Perhaps 
llicy may  have  very  fubflantial  reafons  for  preferring  na- 
r:ral  grafTcs ;  but  it  might  be  woith  the  attention  of  the 
Beard,  to  maU  this  a  more  particular  fubjcfl  of  future  en- 
quiry, as  in  the  courfc  of  my  communications,  I  never 
hid  the  good  tortunc  to  fall  in  with  any  one,  that  could 

|i\c  roc  fatisfa£lory  reafons,  for  their  conduft  in  this  paiti- 

c;Ia:. 

In  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county,  it  may  be  ob- 
**'r>'cd,  that  clover  and  rye  grafs  are  occadonally  gone  into, 
^»  preparation  for  wheat ;  hut  the  hry  fcnt  to  the  Lon- 
wnjnarkn  principally  confifts  of  natural  graflcs. 

In  fomc  parts  of  Middlelex,  the  cultivation  of  green 
P^fc  an  J  turnips  prevails  on  fo  large  a  fcale,  as  to  make  a 
P^t  of  their  regular  courfc  of  agriculture. 
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different  wards  m  the  city,  hired  people  to  clean  their  (Ireets, 
now  they  receive  confidcrable  fums  for  a  grant  of  that  pri- 
tilfgc.  30  years  ago,  dung  fold  for  f^d.  a  load,  15  years 
ro  at  gi*  xo  J^^^^  ^5^  ^^  ^^*  ^'^^  ^^^  common  liable 
i^n"  is  at  an  average  about  2S,  and  the  finer  forts,  as 
bones,  afhcs,  &c  from  4  to  51.  The  cxpcncc  of  carriage 
en  die  turnpike  roads,  may  be  calculated  at  21.  per  mile 
itr  load,  when  it  is  even  back  freight,  but  the  barges  on 
th;  Thames,  fupply  the  cultivators  near  the  banks  of  the 
rirer,  at  a  much  clieapcr  rate,  about  6J.  per  mile  per  load. 
Itrquires  from  20  to  24  loads  of  fermented  dung,  or  36 
loads  of  frcfli  dung,  to  manure  an  acre.  Gardeners  manure 
twice  every  three  years ;  hufbandmen  only  once*  The 
apcnce  is  from  £.$.  to  ^.9.  pir  acre,  according  to  the 
jilhnce,  &c* 

Prspriiton. — In  diftrifts  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  2  metropolis,  u'here  the  ground  is  rich  and  valuable,  it 
nay  always  be  expc£lcd,  that  the  land  (hould  be  divided 
into  fmall  portions,  and  Middlefex  accordingly  is  pofTcffed 
by  a  great  number  of  proprietors.     Of  thcfc,  his  Grace 

tiicDakc  of  NorthunibcilaiiJ,    enjuys,    In  the  neighbour- 

tooi  of  his  well-known  villa  at  Sion,  the  mod  confiderable 
property,  of  any  amongft  the  nobiluy  ;  and  the  grounds 
lie::,  notwiihftanJii^g  the  abfcncc  and  bad  health  of  its 
ncbic  owner,  arc  kept  in  very  excellent  order.  Of  the 
coraoncrs,  Richard  Page,  Efq.  of  Wimbley-Park,  James 
C'.ithcrow,  ERj,  of  Botton-Houfe,  and  Thomas  Wood, 
E-q  of  Littleton,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  grcateft 
proprietors ;  their  places  of  rcfidcnce  arc  diftinguiHied  by 
peculiar  ncatncfsi  and  the  poffeffion  of  confiderable  pro- 
pcrty  in  land,  fo  near  a  luxurious  capital,  by  landlords  who 
ittcnd  10  the  improvement  of  their  eftates,  and  the  com^ 
w^t  of  the  people  about  them,  is  no  unpleafing  circum- 
™^  to  mention.  Caen—,  or  more  properly  Ken-wood, 
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the  celebrated  villa  of  ihc  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  not  mc 
diSinguilhcd  by  tlw  beauty  of  its  fituation,  thaa  ihc  ridu 
ncfs  of  the  fields  about  it  j  in  tin  cultivaiion  of  which, 
its  late  venerable  owner  took  paiticular  plcafurc.    Inihis 
lie  is  likely  to  be  imitated  by  his  rcfpcflablc  fuccc;Tcr 
who  alfo  propofcs  pyir^g  particular  artiniion  to  ihc  1^. 
provcment  of  the  brccJ  of  catile  to  he  kept  there.    Sir 
Jofl-jrh   Ba.'ikSf  the  Trcfidcnt  of  the  Roval  Society,  frc. 
qucntly  refidc?,   duiipg    the   fummcr  fcdfon,  at  Spring* 
Grove,  in  this  county,  whcic  he  is  trying  many  expert 
menis  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  &c.  the  refult  of 
which,  it  would  be  dcHrablc  to  have  infcrtccl,  when  the 
account,  of  which  this  paper  is  merely  the  outiinei  eaten 
more  hito  detail. 

Xitt!.  The  rent  varies  according  to  the  fituation  and 
quality  of  the  ground,  a:id  other  circumftanccs  which  mud 
be  taken  Into  coniideration.  Perhaps  there  is  no  county 
in  England,  where  the  value  of  farming  land,  as  it  may  be 
called,  in  contradiflinflion  to  nurfery  grounds,  &e.  diifcrs 
fo  much  as  in  Middlcfex.  Indeed,  lands  of  the  fame  quality 
and  goodncfs,  (hall,  in  on^»  (Ituation,  let,  on  an  avcrs^f, 
for  3/.  an  acre,  whilfl  others  ufcd  for  the  fclf  famepurpofe, 
not  more  than  a  mile  diftant^  and  having  the  fame  market 
to  go  to,  do  not  fetch  on  an  average  more  than  20s.  The 
average  rent  of  land  in  the  parishes  of  Heflon,  Bcdfont, 
Stanwell,  and  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hounflow  Heath,  docs  not  exceed  lou  per  acre.  Even 
near  London,  fomc  few  who  rent  under  old  leafcs,  do  not 
pay  above  5OJ.  per  acre.  In  the  common  fields  near  Ful« 
ham,  the  rent  is  3/.  Inclofcd  land  pays  4/.  Gardca 
ground  walled  in,  from  5/.  to  8/.  and  it  is  faid  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chelfca  and  Kenfington,  even  loi  but 
the  rent  in  that  cafe  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  walls 

and  fruit  trees  thereon,  and  not  by  the  bare  value  of  the 
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yl  BtfiJcs  the  rent,  the  tenant  has  a  variety  of  taxes 
topav.  Tytbcs  from  8/.  to  12*.  per  acre.  Poor  rates 
from  ir.  ^o  5«.  in  the  pound.  Highways  from  4^.  to  6d. 
iatbcpoundf  and  fometimes  other  taxes,  fo  that  confi-' 
ll:'.h^  rtiit,  taxes,  the  cxpences  of  manure,  and  the 
ri::  of  labour,  it  is  evident,  that  with  all  the  advantages 
ofviciniry  to  the  metropolis,  it  lequires  in  fome  places  a 
f'catdral  of  attention  and  iaduflry,  to  make  a  living  profit 
b)  renting  fuch  land. 

Prhnf  lahur.'^Thc  price  of  labour  is  pretty  much  the 
bine  all  over  Middlefcx :  men  are  hired  at  twelve  lliillinga 
aircek  in  fummcr,  and  nine  in  winter.  Nurfcry-mea 
be  their  hands,  in  general,  cheaper  than  tl^e  commoa 
prdener  or  farmer ;  which  can  only  be  attributed  tothi$» 
iai  ibeir  employment  is  more  conftant,  more  to  be  de« 
p(!edon,  and  perhaps  lefs  fevere.  During  the  fummer 
ffiron,  great  numbers  of  women  are  employed  by  the  gar- 
&ners.  They  principally  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
ofShrcwfbury  and  Dudley.  They  receive  6f.  pir  week  in 
iW/r,  and  55.  in  winter.  This  working  in  the  open 
iris  found  conducive  to  tneir  licalthi  and  much  preferable 

*j  t!:e  fpinning  in  which  the  fex  are  employed  in  other 
"pni  of  the  kingdom.  Mowing  barley  or  oats  cofls  5s. 
pciacre.  Reaping  and  (hocking  wheat  from  101.  to  12/. 
li  iumtner  they  begin  to  labour  at  5  in  the  morning,  and 
tcJatj  in  the  evening.  In  winter  they  begin  at  7  in  the 
coming,  and  end  at  4  in  the  evening.  They  aie  allowed 
» hour  at  breakfaft,  and  another  at  dinner.  On  the 
»ioIe,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  price  of  labour  is  high, 
w  a  countiy  in  which  the  metropolis  of  fo  great  an  cm- 
p:r:  happens  to  be  fituated. 

O-sww.^Hounflow.heath,  one  of  the  moftcxtenSve, 
^Qmom  ia  this  part  of  England,   prcfenu  iif^lf  to 
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InowIcJgc  and  experience  of  6nc  another,  would  not  only 
be  an  excellent  fchool  for  the  obfcrvation  of  others,  but 
,rcu!(i  prove  the  fareft  and  nnoft  rapid  means,  of  bringing 
^e  ground  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  cultivation. 

Jut  whaiover  method  may  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that 
tbc  inclofing  and  improving  this  very  cxtenlivc  wafte  is  an 
)\c&  of  great  national  concern,  and  ihould  be  paid  im* 
:iliatc  attention  to.  The  parifli  of  Staiiwell  hath  begun  ; 
aoi  uby  fnould  not  the  other  pari(hes  follow  fo  good  an 
eninple?— Almod  the  whole  of  the  heath  is  facrificed  to  a 
few  opulent  farmers  Who  live  on  the  bbrders  of  It,  and  put 
oa  immcnfc  numbers  of  grey  hound-like  ftieep,  that  hunt 
about  for  their  food,  and  devour  with  avidity  every  pile  of 
pfs  they  can  meet  with.  Thefe,  with  a  few  cottagers 
who  cut  turf  or  fuel  for  fale  *,  and  keep  a  parcel  of  ragged 
ihbby  horfes,  that  are  continually  breaking  into  the 
neighbouring  fields,  and  doing  mifchief  to  their  neigh- 
boars,  arc  the  only  perfons  who  have  any  benefit  by  the 
ccxmons  lying  in  their  prefent  uncultivated  flate.  There 
re  a  coniiderable  number  of  refpeSable  perfons,  who,  in 
tl'iucof  their  property  in  fomc  one  of  the  neighbouring 

piriihcs,  arc  entitled  to   a    right  u^off\   tU«    oommona,    but 

ihry  live  fo  remote  from  it,  that  they  cannot  receive  any 
aivantagc  by  it;  confcqucntly,  in  its  prcfcnt  flate,  it  can  be 
ofno  value  to  them;  or,  at  lead,  it  is  of  fo  little  value, 
ttii  no  account,  or  notice,  is  taken  by  them,  of  the  cattle 
of  Grangers  that  may  be  fcnt  to  graze  upon  it. 

Fimhlij^ommon  is  another  exteniive  wafte,  in  which 
there  is  large  quantities  of  excellent  gravel  for  roads,  but 

♦  la  rejarJ  to  the  cutting  of  fuel.  Hut  is  iiif  re  turf  or  foJs  (for  there  are 
»pcM$ihat  I  ever  f^w),  tlxat  liberty  is  very  much  abufed  s  It  is  a  coromoa 
pfike  for  thcfc  poor  couagcn,  as  wcU  as  Hrangei  s,  to  cut  turf,  under  pre* 
tew  ^t  it  is  for  ibeir  own  houfc  ufc,  and  fell  it  to  any  cuftomcr  tliey  coa 
1^^  it;  anU  tbeir  bed  cuAoroers  are  to  be  found  anions  the  market* 
prJcatn,  who  coofumo  it  in  their  hot-houTes. 
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the  greater  part  is  a  clay  foil,  and  capable  of  higUcultlu, 
tion ;  ihc  means  of  improving  a  foil  of  this  quality,  by 
the  common  methods  of  fummcr  fallow  and  liming,  or 
paring  and  burning,  where  the  furfacc  is  covered  wiili 
ftrong  heath  or  ling,  witli  the  command  of  manure, 
ivliich  can  at  all  times  be  obtained,  and  a  proper  roiatioa 
cf  crops  at  the  commencement,  would  quickly  and  effcftu- 
ally  convert  this  fterile  waftc  into  a  traft  of  corn  aud  graf: 
ground,  of  fertility  equal  to  the  moft  fanguinc  cxpcaaiiow 
of  the  improver  *• 

-  The  remains  o{  Enfidd^ehace^  which  ftill  contains  from 
2  to  3C00  acres  unimproved,  is  alfo  another  of  thofe  traAs, 
vrhich  demands  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  calls  loudlr 
for  the  operation  of  the  induilrious  farmer.  1  he  foil  is 
naturally  good^  and  very  improvable,  confcquently  the  fim: 
obfervatrons  arc  applicable  to  it,  which  have  already  been 
made,  in  regard  to  Hounflow-heath  and  Finchley-coic* 
jnon ;  and  the  timci  it  is  hoped,  is  not  far  diflant,  when 
fuch  wades  (hall  no  longer  remain  a  difgrace  to  the  coun* 
try.  In  regard  to  Enfield-chace,  in  confequence  of  an 
a£t  which  palled  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  coniiderable  part 

of  it  has  f>ern  \x\r\rSrA.  9^^^  brought  into  cuJtiviCion*    Tbe 

improvements  there  have  been  confiderablci  particularly 

• 

*  Acoor«linf  to  Ko€<)uc*s  map  of  MiilJlefeXi  Hounflow  Heath  conulnoJ, 
in  f754,  about  66^S,  and  Findiley  Commun  X2^3t  acres.  Some  pAttsi 
lioiinflow  was  inclose  J  about  50  yeai-s  ago  s  the  particulars  refpedin^  »hkk 
tnry  b«  worth  \\\c  enquiry.  lo  lyS^^  fuch  part  of  this  heathj  as  ^loogedte 
the  pariOi  of  Sunwell,  was  iadcled  by  adl  of  parliament.  By  scUuIeiotU 
zd,  power  was  given  to  the  commvfli'Nirrs  named  in  ic»  to  fell  by  audko  fuck 
pan  of  the  heath  as  was  ncLellary  to  defray  tho  expences  of  the  incUin. 
The  wafte  land  thus  fold  produced  £'tt*^  acre.  The  (ftiter  pst «« 
purchafedby  Edi^uiidHitl,  Ef«i.  and  was  foon  brought  into  a  f ery  gaoJ  (Us 
of  culuTation.  The  open  tields  cf  :itan«rcll  wafip  at  die  fame  timei  iodi^i 
ifj  which  the  proprittors  greatly  tinpnrved  the  valued  their  clUtcs. 
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diofc  of  Francis  Ruflel,  Efq.  and  of  Do£lor  Wilkinfon*, 
bcf,  in  fonic  inftanccs,  the  cxpcnccs,  it  is  faid,  ex- 
ceeded the  profit,  and  that  good  land  might  have  hccu 
bought  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It  is  doubted,  whether  the  bcft 
mode  of  improving  wafte  lands,  was  then  known,  or  at  Jeaft 
Bnivcrfally  praftifcd.  It  is  certain,  that  \3nlefs  a  judicious 
fvSem  is  purfued,  the  profit  cannot  be  great.  But  now, 
fomach  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  fub- 
jcil,  that  any  per fon,  defirous  of  improving  a  wafte,  can- 
not find  any  difficulty,  in  procuring  information,  refpefting 
t^icbeft  method  of  doing  it  to  advantage,  according  to  the 
iiitufc  and  quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  other  circumftanccs 
to  be  taken  into  confidcration.  Wlierc  the  foil  of  a  new 
improved  common,  is  inclined  to  be  a  l\'iff  cold  clay,  the 
application  and  operation  of  lime,  as  a  manure,  is  attended 
wah  the  moft  bcncllcial  and  happy  eflcdls,  and  if  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  drained,  can  be  fafcly  recommended 
from  experience  t-  Afterwards,  every  thing  depends  upon 
a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  hying  down  the  ground  to 
jraii  in  the  highcil  heart  an«l  order,  without  cxhau fling 
it  on  the  firft  ouifet  by  a  repetition  of  impovcrifhing  crops 
cfconii  which,  with  a  view  to  a  too  early  rcimburfement, 

ii  too  often  unhappily  the  cafe. 

In 

♦  In ihe  Annals  of  Asriculturf,  vol.  XV.  p.  ?4T,  vol.  XVIT.  p.  352,  :iml 
ToLXX.  p.  451.  Dr.  Wilkinfon  has  given  a  great  tlc;U  of  curious  infoifna- 
fiJ^r^fpcam;  EnfieMs;hac«,anil  nnatic  many  important  obfcrvatio.if,  rcfi^cdl* 
T'SihebCil  motlc  of  cultivating  wade  lands. 

t  It  is  wcU  ohfcrveU  by  Mr.  Sclhy,  in  ihc  courfc  of  fome  excellent  cbfcrva- 
^--nshe  mvlcoa  ihis  paper,  as  originally  written,  that  it  is  in  a  gre;,t  roeafurc 
•*'rs  to  the  h-g',  price,  and  fcarciiy  c.f  ibal  raoft  invaluable  ft'.mulus  to  v<r geta- 
•^.Omej.ihaihrgc  and  very  confiJerablc  quantities  of  UiuS  lie  ilomiini  ?n  I 
tnruluvii^i,  in  miny'paru  of  this  kingdom,  pariicul.rly  in  the  northern  counric% 
»•<«  lUrc  is  ahundancc  \^i\\  of  limeftouc  and  coul,  but  thefc  articles  arc  frc- 
S^Jily fo far  fr paraied  from  each  other,  that  it  it  impoOible  to  convey  tie 
^Q^ioburokhe  LoKftoae  into  lime,  but  by  (hipping,    lo  tlm  cafe,  the  duty  at 

^  prcfcnt 
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anpcar  to  differ  ciTciUially,  from  ihc  mode  praaifcd  in  tic 
Korthcrn  counties.  Here,  having  the  advantage  of  an 
earlier  harvcft.  and  confcquently  having  Icfs  rifquc  of  the 
hiv^rop  being  injured  by  the  tropical  rains,  it  is  gcncially 
£01  in  remarkably  green.  They  do  not,  hovk'cvcr,  pretend 
to  any  regular  method ;  nor  is  it  poflible  for  the  mod  in- 
telligent farmer,  to  prcfcribc  any  fixed  mode  of  making  or 
pttlng  in  hay  *•    The  couifc  of  management  muft  be 

dctcrmin<^d 

•  Tin  ireilvxl  of  m.'kipc  hay  moft  commonly  ufeU  in  MiUvllefcx  (bm  the  re 
isrooflivcrfal  rule)  if  as  foMnws  :  What  is  cue  in  the  moruins*  ^^  ^*>re  p.ut  ci 
thcJjy,isturnoil  out  of  the  fwath,  anJ  teJ  ia  the  Afternoon,  in  which  fituaiio:! 
i:iCTi'.n»  lill  ihe  c'cw  is  off  (if  any  lui$  fallen).  Next  morning  it  is  .15  in 
lei  or  ihrow  n  out  j  iinmciViatcly  after  which,  It  is  rakcJ  together  in  w  ind-  rowr ; 
»',  uwarils  evening,  if  there  has  been  no  rain,  it  is  put  up  into  fmall  ky'cs 
or  tui'.tl-cncks.  Some  let  it  remain  in  ihcfe  kyles ;  while  others  judge  it  fjur 
toMcwtliice  or  four  tf  thcfe  into  one  larger  hand  cock  ;  in  which  flatc*, 
bixg  itixxl  a  few  tlny^,  it  i>  put  ii.to  tl.c  large  pike;  from  wl.iJ),  af.cr 
fir^injiill  it  is  futVicicn'.ly  c'ry,  it  is  cartcJ  olf  tl  e  fitlJ  to  ihe  hay-f\.)ck  : 
fr.h.«My,if  i:  were  lo  remain  lonj;cr  in  ihcfc  pikes,  ll  cro  would  be  Icfs  r'.lk  vi 
ki f.r  n;  a'tcrwArtls.  In  the  making  of  hay,  fo  much  dcpcm^s  upon  the  wea- 
Cxr,tbi!r>o  precife  rules  cm  be  b'.d  «Iown.  In  a  dry  fcafon,  like  the  prefcnt, 
i':pocci'v  '.i  very  fimjlc,  ard  the  cxpctice  modeiatf,  hut  wV.cn  it  hsppcnk  to 
)(u(t,  It  ic|i).rc.  Unu  i!*7jcc  <>(  ii.^(MiU;iy  .-nl  ;.i(u)n(>n,  to  favo  .uiU  gel  it  In 
petn,  b-f.Jcs  VcImj  ;.tuii.lcJ  vsiili  a  l.eivy  a^'diiionnl  cxp^ncc. 

In  very  fm;  i!ry  fummeiT,  fuch  as  the  prcfciit  year,  1795,  it  is  a  common 
i<l  pft  remark,  that  more  liay  is  fpoUcd  l.y  heaving,  in  confcjiucnce  t:f  the 
L'nm  ben;  in  too  great  a  hafke  to  ;,c:  it  flacked,  or  pat  ii.to  a  rick,  llun  in 
»tt  I'ci'^iTiS.  The  rcjfrn  of  wl.ltli  is,  t'iu.t  ;(UIiou^h  the  grafi  appears  to  be 
«  JanJ  Jr\',yci  it  o'leu  hni>pcns  that  the  f.»p  <jf  it  is  not  fuilic'.ci.tly  cv^^poratcd 
'  fv^c  It  II  ft  i:krd.  Tliis  it  is  which  cau^'cs  it  to  1  cat,  fo  as  fruiucnily  to  tai.c 
trt.  To  prevent  lhi<,  experience  has  taught  u%  that  hy  puuiog  a  funnel  of  4 
p.e(c$uf  wood  nailed  trg'.'ii^tr,  and  bored  full  of  liolcs,  into  the  middle  of  llic 
*Jciw,  aaJ  drawing  it  u,i,  as  you  pri)cccJ  in  the  finiflilng  your  (lack  cr  rick 
^  Icar;  the  fuj.ncl  remain,  till  ;tf:cr  the  rick  has  been  finifhcd  fome  day?, 
ii<l"y  Will  he  prefwTvcd,  and  prevented  from  heating  too  much. 

liii  ccnoinihal  there  cannot  be  a  more  important  objc^,  in  the  wiiolc  lino 
«i[riculiuie,  ih .n  to  discover  a  method  of  making  hay,  lo  adv»*nl;'.c<?,  '"  ***'' 
tatter;  andiiL-cminotahltleftrarge,  that  amonj  all  the  improvements c jr- 
n  •T;onvn  this  improving  agr,  nofulUc  aticni.on  lias  been  paid  to  this  ncccllary 

--..ill.  \v.ihia  ilcfc  two  years,  when  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
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determined  by  the  wcathcr  j  the  folc  objrfl  |)cing  to  avoij 
unnccciTary  labour  and  cxpencc,  and  to  get  it  into  fiack  as 
green  and  full  of  juices  as  poflF.blc,  without  running  an? 
rif  jue  of  its  fuffcring  there,  from  not  heinp;  (what  is  tec!'- 
nicilly  called)  fufikicntly  hayed.  The  ftacks  in  '^encnl 
beii^S  very  high,  they  arc  obliged,  in  forming  ihcm,  to 
make  ufc  of  a  kind  of  ftagc  or  fcaffoldinc^,  which  fanj 
labour,  is  more  cx[>cditiou?,  and  infinitely  preferable,  borli 
for  corn  and  hay,  to  the  old  prafticc  of  carrying  loads  up 
ladders  on  the  backs  of  the  labourers. 

The  number  of  accidents,  and  confequcnt  loflcs,  vhich 
happen  annually  by  the  firing  of  hay -flacks,  in  difTcreni 
places  through  England,  may  render  it  proper  to  mention, 
a  method  cqua*Iy  fcnfil)le  and  fnnple,  which  I  once  fav 
tried  wit!i  fucccfs  in  SufTtx.  When  a  flack  is  fo  hot,  as  d 
raifc  apprchcnfioni  of  its  taking  fire,  let  a  nnn  be  direciiJ 
to  that  part  of  it  which  is  moil  likely  to  begin  to  burn. 
which  will  be  known  by  a  greater  degree  of  linking  in  the 
roof,  and  there  cut  out  acrofs  the  ridge,  and  throw  doun, 
a  fpace  no  broader  than  juft  to  allow  him  to  work ;  and  (o 
continue  cutting  and  throwing  down  the  hay,  till  he  gets 
below  the  heat.  The  warmth  and  fleam  will  be  fo  great, 
as  to  make  it  impoflible  for  one  man  to  woik  long  ati 
time;  but  this  maybe  remedied,  at  lead  in  fome  degree 
made  eaficr,  by  making  two  or  three  men  take  it  in  turn. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  more  than  one  open* 

of  Arts,  &c.  oflercd  .1  premium  for  fuch  a  difcovcry.  It  is  not  to  be  expcfttJ, 
tliat  unJ«r  Uic  piefent  fyftem  of  haymakii  g,  any  thing  very  adrant^jw* 
can  be  done  i  but  let  tlie  ingenious  turn  their  thoughts  to  tiM  objed*  and  it  i< 
to  be  hoped,  that  fome  means  may  be  found  out,  by  which  this  d«fif»bleco4 
may  be  attained ;  and  we  may  be  the  more  fanguiue  in  our  €xptBaWi*i 
when  it  is  confidered,  how  many  things,  formerly  judged  impoffibit,  tan  « 
late  been  found  pra^icable.  To  inftance  one,  among  many  ocbcfSy  di 
pinning  above  two  hundred  threads  by  one  perfoo,  is  now  commoo,  wbiOi 
witliin  our  memory,  was  treated  as  a  chimera,  and  dedarad  totally  la* 
pra^cable. 

Hi 
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•-T.  bat  when  the  cure  is  cneftcJ,  the  apertures,  or 
hccsfocut  out,  can  be  filled  up  again  without  injuring 
iii?itack,  even  in  its  external  appcavancc. 

The  firing  of  (lacks,  alfo,  might  be  prevented,  were 
brfcts  put  at  firft  into  the  miJulc,  and  drawn  up  by  a 
cord,  astlic  flack  rifcs,  I?y  this  means  a  kind  of  chimr.cy 
ismaJcin  the  ftack,  wiiich  draws  off  the  tbul  air,  and 
mcvcnts  any  lifk  of  the  (lack  being  burnt. 

Otliers  recommend  hay-barns  covered  in  with  tiles  and 
chimneys  in  them,  with  holes  in  the  fliafts  to  let  out  the 
foul  air,  and  a  communication  below  between  the  (hafts, 
and  the  open  air,  made  with  brick,  in  tlie  manner  of  a 
drain.  By  improving  the  quality  of  the  hay,  and  faving 
iifrom  accid.Mits,  any  expencc  attending  their  conftruftion, 
will,  it  is  faid,  be  amply  repaid  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
vfars,  arid,  confcqucntly,  the  flrft  coft  is  the  only  objcft 
ofconfidcratlon* 

5/''6«/.— The  price  of  (Iraw,  as  might  naturally  be  cx- 
psftcd,  is  dearer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than 
in  any  part  of  England.  It  is  at  prcfent  as  high  as  from 
3:  to  32i.  a  load.  The  load  conlifls  of  36  trulTes,  at  36 
libs  pir  trufs.  Two  loads  of  wheat  llraw  per  acre  is 
reckoned  a  tolerable  crop,  which  may  be  averaged  at  8^/. 
ainifs,  or  24i.  a  load,  or  ^2.  8^  ptr  acre.  In  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  value  of  the  ftraw  is  fuppofed  equal 
to  nearly  the  cxpence  of  reaping.  Here,  there  is  probably 
alurplus  of  very  near  £2  per  acre,  a  material  addition  in- 
deed to  the  profit  of  the  hu(bandman. 

Here  it  may  be  obfervcd  that  the  Middlefcx  threfhers 
nanage  the  flail  differently  from  thofc  of  many  other 
counties.  Inftcad  of  downright  ftrokes,  they  always  make 
doping  ones,  not  to  break  the  ftraw,  which  is  fo  material 
an  article  of  falc  for  the  London  market.  This  mode  of 
threihing  may  improve  tlic  appearance  of  the  ftraw,  but. 
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2.  MISCELLANEOUS      OBI 


Jlitfa-^ln  Middlefcx,  on  account  of  its  great  popu- 
Ijr:c:i,  thcrc  arc  more  horfcs  employed  than  in  any  county 
in  hr-^Iand.  The  draught  horfcs  to  be  fecn  in  the  ftrects 
cfihis  city  are,  univcrfally  allowed  to  be  the  fincil  in  the 
world;  but  they  arc  not  the  produce  of  any  particular 
ciifiwl,  the  whole  of  Enj;Iand  being  ranfackcd  by  the 
c:2!:r$,  and  the  highcft  prices  given  for  horfes  of  ftrcngtli 
r.i  figure,  for  the  diay-work  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Ti!::  of  land  in  this  county  is  fuch,  as  to  exclude  every 
i'.^ of  breeding  cither  cattle  or  horfes,  as  an  aitlclc  of 
pront.  Some  of  the  Middlefex  farmers,  however,  do 
t::cd  foaic  horfes  on  their  own  grounds,  and  contend 
iliitilijy  iivc  longer,  and  do  more  work,  than  any  they 
ua  purclufc. 

5f.v;.  There  are  not  many  (liecp  bred,  or  fed  In  Middle- 
i:x.  boT.e  arc  to  be  fccn  on  Hounflovv-heath  ;  but  they 
•-'.u:h  pitif'jl  ftarved-looking  animals,  as  hardly  to  de« 
•crvc  notice,  except  merely  for  the  purpofc  of  remarking, 
t)  wlnx  better  purpofcs  the  grour.d  might  be  devoted. 
-iihtfc  ftccp  arc  very  apt,  from  neglcdl,  and  mifmanage- 
''•''r.t,  to  die  of  the  rot,  and  other  diforders,  this  Is  an  ad- 
c::ioini  argument,  for  inclofing  fuch  commons,  as  in 
paal  ihcy  prove  injurious,  even  to  thofc,  for  whofc  fup- 
?  '.i  intercfts,  they  are  kept  in  their  prefcnt  mifcrablc 
•^•-  in  fomc  pariflics,  it  is  the  cuftom,  as  foon  as  the 
c**'tU:c  off  the  grounds,  to  l\ock  them  with  fhcep,  whicU 
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Tbccwc«  being  dried  early,  are  brought  to  market  before 
Michaelmas,  and  will  weigh,  perhaps,  from  fcvcn  to 
ciffht  ftone ;  average  value  about  j^i.  is.  The  wool  about 
three  pounds,  which,  at  lorf.  amounts  to  7s.  6J.  The 
whole  of  ibc  flock  is  cleared  within  the  year,  and  the  pro- 
£t  or  lofs  thereby  afceruincd.    The  profit  is,  in  general, 

as  follows : 

The  lamb  fells  for  — —  —        £i     oo 

Tbcevrcfor  — —  — —  x     i  O 

Tbcwoolat  ■  ——  026 

2     3  6 

Dcdoft  prime  coft  —  —  160 

Profit  ^/r  head  — —  — —  O  17  6 

Ci////.^There  are  various  modes  adopted  in  Middlcfex 
for  feeding  cattle,  by  grains,  oil-a\ke,  &c.  But,  of  late, 
kbis  not  been  unufual  to  keep  them  in  flails,  and  to  fup* 
ply  them  with  the  wa(h  of  the  malt  diflillers,  inflead  of 
eoiploying  it  in  fattening  hogs.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
fcncd  that  any  prejudice  entertained  againft  cither  the 
beeforthe  pork  of  malt  dlflilicrs,  cannot  be  well  founded. 
Any  food  produced  from  grain,  is  undoubtedly  whole- 
lom:  ^or  all  forts  of  animals,  It  is  notorious  that  the 
bcf:  pork  for  fea  voyages  is  that  fupplied  by  the  malt 
iiilillcrs,  (who  always  finifli  them  with  hard  trnat)  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  befl  bacon  in  the  kingdom  is 
mii:  from  thofc  hogs  *.  In  regard  to  the  idea  that  the 
inlmals  arc  kept  in  a  perpetual  flate  of  intoxication,  it  may 
becbfcrvcd,  that  he  would  be  a  bad  workman,  who  left 
'Pirit  enough  in  his  wafh,  to  intoxicate  any  animal  fed 
»ith  it, 

*  There  U  a  Urte  market  hcW  on  FinclOcy-Common  for  the  faU  of  tliefc 
^M  animals,  where  great  numbers  arc  purchafcd  fat  by  the  hog-bulchcrs  of 
-^d'ki,  as  well  as  vaft  quantities  of  lean  ftorc,  brought  from  Sbroplhire  and 
*^  *i-^Mt  coumici,  to  be  feU  by  the  malt-diftiUcrs  of  Loodoiu 

£  Markits. 
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Market s.-^To  ftatc  the  amount,  of  all  the  various  anidcj 
produced  from  the  foil,  fold  for  the  ufc  of  tljc  inhabiianu 
of  London,  would  be  entering  into  too  cxtcnfivc  a  field 
and  will  be  done  to  more  advantage  by  thofc,  who  undertake 
to  draw  up  a  general  view  of  the  metropoli?.  h  may  be  faf- 
ficicnt  to  remark,  that  the  confumption  of  London  is  fup. 
pofcd  to  be  about  1 10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  730,000  fhccp. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  any  perfon  dcfirous  of  look- 
ing at  a  great  variety  of  ftock,  cannot  fpcnd  a  few  hours  to 
more  advantage,  than  in  examining  the  market  at  Sraitli- 
field.  He  will  there  fee,  that  for  want  of  attending  to  tli: 
breeds  of  neat  cattle  and  fiiccp,  THAT  A  LARGE  PRO- 
PORTION OF  THE  HERBAGE  OK  ENGLAND  IS 
WASTED,  IN  PRODUCING  BONES  AND  OFFAL. 
INSTEAD  OF  MEAT.  Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondcrcdat, 
that  provifions  are  dear?  What  a  field  heic  prcfcnts  iifdf, for 
national  wealth  and  public  improvement?  Surely  the  time 
is  not  far  diftant,  when  the  difcovcrics  of  intelligent  men, 
fan£lioned  by  repeated  experiments,  will  overturn  every 
ancient  prejudice,  and  when  nothing  but  truth  will  prevail, 
in  regard  to  points,  of  fuch  real  importance,  to  the  genenl 
intcrefts  of  the  community. 

Price  of  Provi/iQns.  The  price  of  provifions  in  the  county 
of  Middlcfex,  in  general,  is  much  the  fame  as  in  tbcdty 
of  London.  In  the  remoter  villages,  milk  is  retailed  at  the 
rate  of  5  inftcad  of  6  farthings,  per  pint;  but  other  ar- 
ticles are  much  the  fame.  Beef  and  mutton  generally  run, 
from  5^.  the  coarfer  pieces,  to  7^.  per  pound  the  choicer. 
Pork  and  veal  from  td.  to  ZJ.  and  lamb  at  bd.  14  oz.  to 
the  pound.  'I'he  bread  is  regulated  by  the  city  magiftraic?, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  is  generally  rci- 
fon?.bIe,  and  of  good  quality.  Tfae  price  of  butcher's  meat 
is  higheft  in  the  fpring  months.  All  kinds  of  vegctablcf 
arc  dearer,   in  proportion,   than  animal  food.    Voml 
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and  fiflif  however,  are  the  moft  cxpcnfivc  articles.  This 
cccafioned  the  remark  of  a  Scotch  traveller,  «*  that  a  good 
«fliccp,  in  Scotland,  might  be  purchafcd  for  almoft  the 
« lame  fum  of  money,  as  a  chicken  in  London.'' 

J?W;.— The  drift  attention  paid  to  the  keeping  of  the 
loads  in  this  county,  in  good  repair,* is  an  objeft  of  the 
utmoft  confcqucncc,  and  is  in  general  well  attended  to. 
By  this  means,  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought 
to  greater  diHances,  and  at  eaiier  and  cheaper  rates,  to 
market.  To  this  may  alfo  be  attributed,  the  fafe,  cheap, 
wd  expeditious  conveyance,  in  ftage-coachcs,  to  and  from 
every  place  round  the  metropolis;  a  mode  of  travelling* 
for  which  England  (lands  perfe£lly  unrivalled.  In  the 
convenicncy,  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  conilrufiion,  of 
tbefe  public  vehicles  of  conveyance*  London  alfo  excels 
in  a  fuperior  degree.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  would  have 
appeared  perfeAly  fabulous,  if  any  one  had  ailerted*  that 
It  this  period,  travelling  would  be  fo  cheap  and  expeditious, 
that  a  perfon  could  be  carried  from  London  to  South- 
ampion,  a  dlftancc  of  fcvenly-fivc  miles*  in  ten  or  twelve 
hour;,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  half  a  guinea,  and  in  a  car* 
riagc  drawn  by  four  horfcs.  It  is  true,  this  machine,  to 
elude  the  duty,  runs  upon  eight  low  wheels;  but  in  point 
of  cafe  and  expedition,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  mail- 
coaches,  and  the  difference  of  expence  is  very  confidcrable. 

BrichJiflJs,^T\\crc  is  one  mode  of  making  ufe  of  earth, 
^hich  is,  probably,  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Middle* 
'«,  than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  in  the  ma* 
nufafturc  of  bricks.  Some  years  ago,  the  fum  ufually  paid 
for  aa  acre  of  brick  earth,  was  ^loo.  But  the  price  of  this, 
•••^c  that  of  other  commodities,  has  been  rapidly  increafing, 
2^d  indeed  has  gone  as  high  as  l^S^p^r  acre.  The  common 
'^^y  now  i?,  for  ihc  proprietor  to  get  one  (hilling  pgr  thou- 
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fand,  and  to  receive  the  ground  in  a  level  flatc,  within  1 
foot  of  the  heighth  of  the  adjoining  road,  when  the  bricl; 
earth  is  completely  manufaftured.  The  common  calcu« 
lation  is,  that  there  is  one  million  of  bricks  per  acre  in 
every  foot  depth  of  brick  earth,  (at  Icaft  with  the  addition 
of  the  afhes  that  is  mixed  with  the  earth)  and»  one  iicid 
with  another,  that  the  brick  earth  is  4  feet  deep.  The 
bricks  called  grgj/locksy  for  the  outfidc  of  houfcs,  fell  at 
from  27/.  to  Q!ii.  per  thoufand,  carriage  included.  Com* 
mon  bricks,  for  infide  work,  at  a  guinea.  Unlefs  the 
earth  with  which  the  ground  is  tilled  up,  is  of  a  very  good 
quality,  or  unlefs  great  quantities  of  manure  arc  laid  upon 
it,  fome  time  muft  elapfe  before  tlie  field  recovers  its  for- 
mer fertility.  There  are  many  who  objc£t  to  fuch  a  ma« 
nufa£turc  being  fuffcred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me* 
tropolis,  confidering  it  offeniive  and  unwholefome.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  fire  is  a  great  purifier 
of  the  atmofphcre,  and  that,  in  clofe  and  hot  weather,  a 
number  of  brick  kilns,  all  round  London,  is  of  real  ufc 
to  tlie  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Omm^if/ir/^//.— Though  it  is  aclrcumftancchardlytobe 
credited  fo  near  the  metropolis,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  there 
are  ftill  many  common  fields  in  the  county  of  Middlefex. 
It  is  unncccfTary  to  enter  into  every  particular  inftance,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  give  a  fingle  cafe  or  two,  which  will 
prove  the  abfurdity  of  that  fyftcra.  In  the  parifli  of  Ful- 
bam  there  is  a  trad  of  above  400  acres  of  moft  excellent 
land  in  that  (late.  Only  horfcs,  liowcvcr,  are  adraitud 
on  it,  and  being  what  is  called  Lammai  Land^  it  is  com- 
mon only  from  Lammas  to  Michaelmas,  during  vhich 
period,  at  the  fame  time,  a  great  deal  of  raifchief  is  done 
by  poaching  the  ground.  He.  The  rent  of  ihefc  fields,  la 
confcquence  of  their  fitua^on  and  natural  fertility,  is  no\^ 
about  £1  fir  acre,  but  would  be  hicreafcd  at  once  from 
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one  to  perhaps  two  pounds  pit  acre  pit  annum,  were  they 
divided  among  the  proprietors,  and  were  every  ground  of 
jil'pute  among  their  refpe&ive  tenants  completely  obviated. 
Near  Enfaeld  alfo  there  is  a  large  traft  of  common  field 
land,  watered  by  the  New  River,  at  prefent  condemned  to 
liciallow  every  third  year,  which,  if  inclofed,  might  be 
converted  into  excellent  meadow^  and  would  let  imme«- 
^cely  at  4p;«  //r  acre» 


7.   IM- 
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PANT     EXPERIMENTS- 


TN  the  account  of  Middlcfcx,  it  would  be  improper  to 
omit  taking  notice,  of  fome  particulars  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing,  at  EarFs  Court,  in  the  parilh  of  Kcnfmgton, 
the  villa  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  furgcon,  who 
is  trying  many  experiments,  which  may  be  of  conEdcrablc 
fervice,  both  to  the  gardener  and  the  hu(bandman. 

Mr.  Hunter*s  experiments,  in  regard  to  the  vcgcution  of 
trees,  it  would  be  improper  much  to  anticipate,  until  the  re- 
fult  of  them  can  be  fully  afcertained.  He  is  very  curious  ia 
plants,  and  has,  in  his  grcen-houfes  and  hot-houfe,  a  great 
variety  of  the  mod  choice  and  rare  produ£tioiis  of  nature, 
in  the  collection  of  which  he  has  neither  fpared  pains  nor 
cxpence. 

With  refpeft  to  forcft- timber,    this  gentleman  has  at 
prcfent  an  objcft  under  experiment,  of  very  great  iropor- 
tance,  whether  confidered  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  or  of 
real  utility.    He  conceives,  that  by  a  certain  method  in  the 
training  and  management,   he  (hall  be  able  to  direA  or 
determine,  the  growth  of  trees,  (but  to  what  variety  of  fpe- 
cics  this  will  extend,  he  is  not  yet  certain),  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  trunk  he  may  choofc. '  For  example,  if 
from  an  oak,  a  plank  is  wanted  of  any  given  length  and  of 
an  equal  breadth  at  both  ends,   for  a  particular  purpofc,  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  tree  may  be  trained  and  difpofcJ  to 
grow  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  will  yield  the  plank  of  the 
exadl  dimenfions  required.     He  has  a  few  under  train  of 
different  fpccies,  which  fhews  the  principle ;   but  as  Mr* 
Hunter  very  properly  obfervcs,  there  may  be  fomc  trees 
that  may  be  more  eafily  determined  in  their  growth  than 

€the/s  i  and  for  this,  as  well  as  many  otlicr  obvious  rca- 
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foni,  It  will  be  a  work  of  time,  before  a  complete  fyftcra 
C2n  be  dccifivcly  afcertaincd.  By  a  particular  operation 
alio  be  can  make  a  dormant  bud  grow,  where  none  othcr- 
^\(z  would  have  appeared  ;  and  has  carried  his  experiments 
ib  &r,  as  to  make  trees  grow  thicker  above  than  below, 
inverting  thus  the  natural  order. 

To  procure  turf,  in  which  healh  has  grown,  for  his 
rrccnanJ  hot-houfe  plants,  Mr.  Hunter  found  was  not 
onlv  cxpcnfivc,  but,  what  was  ftill  more  difagrccable,  he 
iras  laid  under  obligations  to  others  for  liberty  to  cut  it 
off  their  grounds ;  he  therefore  began  to  confider,  that  as 
this  turf  was  no  other  than  the  roots  of  vegetables  rotted, 
foaiething  clfe  might  be  fubftitutcd,  which  would  anfwcr 
qually  well  for  railing  his  plants :— oak-bark  naturally 
occurred  to  him  ;  and  for  a  trial  he  caufed  a  quantity  of 
it,  after  having  ferved  the  purpofes  of  the  hot-houfe,  to 
be  buried,  in  this  cxhauflcd  ilate,  in  the  earth  for  upwards 
of  eight  years,  when  it  was  taken  up,  and  being  ufcd  in 
place  of  the  turf,  he  found  it  anfwer  in  every  refpeft  as 
well,  and  continues  to  ufe  nothing  clfe. 

The  variety  of  birds  and  beafts  to  be  met  with  at  Earl's 
Court,  is  matter  of  great  entertainment  In  the  fame 
ground  you  are  furprized  to  find  fo  many  living  animals,  in 
cnehcrd,  from  the  moil  oppofitc  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Buffaloes,  rams,  and  (heep  from  Turkey,  and  a  lliawl-goat 
from  tlieEaft  Indies,  are  among  the  moft  remarkable  of 
thofc  that  meet  the  eve  ;  and  as  they  feed  together  in  the 
grcatcft  harmony,  it  is  natural  to  enquire,  v;hat  means  arc 
talcn,  to  make  them  fo  familiar  and  well  acquainted  with 
nch  other,  Mr.  Hunter  told  me,  that  when  he  has  a 
foangcr  to  introduce,  he  does  it  by  ordering  the  whole 
bd  to  be  taken  to  a  flrange  place,  either  a  field,  an  empty 
^Ic,  or  any.oihcr  large  out-houfc,  with  which  they  arc 
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a!I  alike  unaccuftomcd.  The  fcrangcncfa  of  the  place  fo 
totally  engages  their  attention,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
running  at,  and  fighting  with,  the  new-comer,  as  ihcy 
would  moft  probably  do  in  their  own  field,  (in  regard  to 
which  they  entertain  very  high  notions  of  their  cxdofire 
right  of  property)  and  here  they  are  confined  for  fomc  hours, 
till  they  appear  reconciled  to  the  ftrangcr,  who  is  then 
turnod  out  with  his  new  friends,  and  is  generally  aftcrwardi 
well  treated*  The  fhawl-goat  was  not,  however,  fo  eafily 
reconciled  to  his  future  companions :  he  attacked  them, 
inftcad  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  fought  fcvcral  baiilcs, 
and  at  prcfent  appears  mailer  of  the  field.  It  is  from 
the  down  that  grows  under  the  coarfc  hair  of  this 
fpecies  of  goat,  that  the  fine  India  Ihawls  arc  matm* 
fa£lured.  This  beautiful  as  well  as  ufeful  animal,  was 
brought  over  only  laft  June  from  Bombay,  in  thcDulce 
of  Montrofe  Indiaman,  Captain  Dorin.  The  female 
unfortunately  died.  It  was  very  obligingly  prcfented  by 
the  Directors,  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  Prefident  of  tlie 
Britilh  Wool  Society.  It  is  propofed,  under  Mr.  Hunter's 
care,  to  try  fome  experiments  with  it  in  England,  bf 
crdfSng  it  with  other  brcedi  of  the  goat  fpecies  before  it  i; 
fcnt  to  the  North  ♦. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  built  his  ilables  half  under  ground; 
alfo  vaults,  in  which  he  keeps  his  cows,  bufialoes,  and  hogs. 
Such  buildings,  more  efpecially  the  arched  byres,  or  cow* 
houfes,  retain  a  more  equal  temperature  at  all  times,  in  re- 
gard  both  to  heat  and  cold,  and  confequcntly  are  cooler 

♦  Extradi  of  Che  letter  from  Bombaf,  to  ihe  direaori i  refpedlins  this  go<i 
tianriniaea  by  Mr.  Domiiicus,  of  tlie  India-Houfe,  to  Tir  John  Siodiir: 
•'  Your  CervanU  at  fiuffora,  contrary  lo  their  expe^ations,  have  lately  pr»* 
^  cored  aiid  Tent  to  this  prefidency  (Bombay)  two  arimals  that  produce  thi 
"  (hawl-woot.  They  ad  vife  n$  that  ilwy  are  of  tl>e  beft  colour,  anJ  tolerablf 
^  hardy.  The  wool,  which  grows  on  different  parts  of  their  bodiei,  ooJif 
«'  very  long  hair,  is  obtained  by  gently  combing  ihcro."— A  South  AoM 
ihe*gout^  it  is  ru|>pQf«d,  is  already  with  kid  by  him,  at  Mr.  Hunta'i. 
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in  fumtner,  and  warmer  in  winter ;  and  in  Htuationsi 
where  ground  is  fo  valuable  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  are  an  excellent  contrivance.  Mr.  Hunter  has 
bis  hay-yard  over  his  buffaloe-flables.  The  cxpence  of 
Tauhing,  docs  not  exceed  that  of  building  and  roofing 
common  cow-houfes ;  and  the  vaults  have  this  elTcntial 
advantage  or  preference,  that  they  require  no  repairs. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  caufcd  his  buffaloes  to  be  trained  to 
work  in  a  cart ;  at  firfl  they  were  reftive,  and  would  even 
lay  down ;  but  now  they  are  (leady  and  fo  tractable,  that 
they  are  driven  through  the  flreets  of  London  in  the 
loaded  cart.  Thefc  animals  do  not  draw  greater  loads,  than 
oxen  of  the  fame  iize  and  weight ;  and  when  one  condJers,. 
to  what  valuable  purpofcs,  oxen  can  be  employed  in  the 
Tarious  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  it  is  matter  of  regret, 
that  they  ihould  be  fo  feldom  ufcd  in  England  for  draught  ^« 

*  Tlie  praAice  of  working  oxen,  as  well  in  U^c  draught  as  the  plougl),  ufeJ 
funnerlj  lo  pretrail  more  in  the  Noithtrn  parts  of  England  than  it  does  at  thiw 
kf.  The  uCe  of  horfes  has  been  fubftitated  in  tlieir  (lead,  in  confequence  of 
thegmter  difpatch  with  which  they  perform  their  work.  But  (liff,  heavy, 
cLy-fclh  are  never  fo  well  ploughed,  nor  Co  fucli  good  purpofe,  without  the 
aid  of  the  huUock,  as  they  ^ouM  be  with  it.  In  regard  to  Middl^fcx,  Dr. 
W)!kinfon,of  Wlute- Webb-Houfe,  near  Enheld,  has  ufed  an  ox  team  for  tliefe 
Uft  three  yearS)  and  chiefly  dci>ended  on  them  for  breaking  up  loo  acrrs  of 
vifte  landou  Enfield- cluce.  He  purchafcd  fix  in  SulTex,  at  the  pi  ice  of  eleven 
rwtifds;^f  head.  The  fevcrcft  labour  being  now  fini(hed,  in  the  firft  breaking 
up  the  turf,  he  now  ufes  only  four  in  a  plough ;  and  wlicn  the  land  is  well 
worked,  a  pair  is  fufhcient  for  a  light  phHigh.  On  a  large  farm,  an  ox-team 
will  always  be  fcrviceahlc  for  flrong  work»  or  for  dung-carting  from  the  fold- 
yard  ;  but  they  will  not  fland  conftant  work  on  very  hard  roads.  Dr.  WiU 
kinfoQ  has  frequently  had  them  (hod,  but  they  foon  caA  their  fhoes.  He 
worlu  them  in  collars  in  prc;fcrence  to  yokes.  In  general  the  Doctor  confiders 
them  not  fo  applicable  to  the  fyftems  of  hufbandry  purfued  in  Middlefex, 
whtch  inclu.'es  fo  much  road- work  in  going  to,  and  rciui  ning  from,  the  Lou- 
^•market.— Mr.  Byng  (memlKr  for  the  county)  lus  lately  had  an  ox*teara 
from  Suffex,  which  he  woi  ks  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Mims  and  Pouer's  Bar. 
w.  Wilkinf<»n  cilculaies  that  fix  oxen  generally  confume  a  load  of  hay  in  nine 
^^lii  he  never  gave  them  oats ;  but  lias  ubfcrved  that  they  will  not  Aand  hard 
^^^  uolcfs  U)e  hay  is  of  a  very  good  quality. 
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Thnt  oxen  arc  a  furcr  flock  to  the  farmer,  nobody  will 
<Jciiy  :  they  arc  not  only  feci  at  lefs  expcncc  than  horfcs 
(infomucli,  that  ground  may  be  ploughed  hy  o  en  at  half 
the  expcncc  it  colls  by  horfes)  but  they  are  not  liable  to  fo 
nnny  difcafes.  Befides,  when  a  horfe  is  old  and  worked 
out,  he  fetches  nothing  ;  whereas,  the  ox,  after  ferving  all 
the  ufeful,  laborious  purpofcs  of  the  farmer  for  many 
years,  is  at  lad  turned  into  the  ilall,  and,  bping  fiittened 
for  market,  brings  the  judicious  owner  a  price  equal,  if 
not  fupcrior,  to  what  he  could  have  received  for  him,  at 
a  period  of  his  life  the  moil  fit  for  labour. 

l*liis  Gentleman  has  at  prcfcnt  a  very  beautiful  little 
cow  from  a  buffaloe  and  an  Alderney.  This  animal  is  in 
fomc  meafure  kept  for  her  beauty  ;  and,  what  adds  to  it, 
file  is  always  plump  and  fat,  whether  in  fummer  or  winter, 
and  upon  much  Icfs  food,  than  would  be  fufTicient  to  fup-' 
port  a  bead  of  the  fame  (izc  of  the  ordinary  breed.  1  do 
not  find  that  (he  exceeds  in  quantity  of  milk,  but  the  qua* 
lity  is  very  good  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  (lie  could  be  fat* 
tened  at  much  lefs  cxpencc  than  any  ordinary  cow  of  the 
fame  (izc  and  weight. 

Among  the  experiments  now  going  forward  in  Middle- 
fex,  one  of  the  mod  important  undoubtedly  is,  acrofs  that 
has  been  tried  between  a  Spanifh  ram  and  two  Shetland 
ewes  :  four  lambs  have  been  already  produced  from  this 
mixture.  The  Spanilh  breed,  it  is  well  known,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  for  the  finenefs  of  its  pile,  and  the  Shetland  for  its 
foftnefs  and  colour.  If  thefc  qualities  were  united  (whkh, 
fo  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  experiment  above-men- 
tioned, is  likely  to  be  the  cafe),  the  article  of  wool  would 
be  brought  to  its  higheft  ilatc  of  perfection. 
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4.  HINTS     FOR    IMPRO 


TO  venture  to  point  out  the  metliods,  by  which  the  prc- 
fcntftatcof  agriculture  in  Middlcfcx  miglit  be  improved, 
confidcring  the  very  higli  degree  of  cultivation  which  it 
has  already  attainedt  at  Icalt  in  fome  parts  of  it,  in  confc- 
nience  of  Che  many  concurring  circumdances  in  its  favour, 
might  beconfidcred  perhaps  prefumptuous  and  unneceflary. 
I  iM  hazard,  however,  with  great  deference,  the  follow- 
inj;  (hort  obfcrvations. 

Hardly  any  thing  farther  feems  material  to  add»  to  the 
obfcrvations  already  made  on  the  improvement  of  the 
lafte  lands.  To  that  great  oI)je£V»  the  attention  of  the 
Eoard  of  Agriculture  will  naturally  be  directed :  and  a 
happy  circumftance  it  will  be,  if,  under  their  aufpices, 
reryacrcinthis,  and  in  every  other  county  in  Great  Britain, 
ii  brought  under  fome  ufeful  and  profitable  mode  of  occu- 
pation. On  this  head,  however,  it  is  impoffible  to  omit  men- 
tioning, the  very  important  obfcrvation  made  by  Dr.  Wil- 
bfon  of  Enfield,  who  thinks  a  general  mandatory  inclo- 
bc-bill  abfolutcly  ncccflary.  The  grand  obftacle  to  the 
-clofing  of  commons  arifcs,  from  the  unpopularity,  to  which 
jnitlcmcn  who  are  a£iive  in  the  caufe,  expofe  ihemlclves 
a  ihcir  own  neighbourhood,  from  the  difconteut  of  the 
?<>3r,  when  any  fuch  qucftion  is  agitated.  No  oppofition 
^0 fuch  a  mcafurc,  however,  would  be  made,  if  fanftioned 
°J  ibc  amhority  of  parliament,  and  enforced  by  the  united. 
^iHom  of  the  Britifh  legidature. 

The  g?.rdcn-ground,  in  general,  cannot  be  better  culti* 

^^^cdthaniiis, 
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The  more  frequent  ufc  of  the  plough,  however,  u  i 
faving  of  labour  to  the  market-gardeners,  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  great  part  of  their  cxtenfive  grounds,  for  the  moie 
common  vegetable  produftions,  fuch  as  pcrfc,  cabbages, 
&€•  is  worth  their  confideration.  Some  gardeners  already 
follow  this  plan ;  but  inftead  of  a  light  plough,  which  ia 
garden-ground  would  require  only  one  horfe  and  a  roan 
firong  heavy  ploughs,  which  four  or  five  horfcs  can  hanlly 
drag  along,  and  which  require  a  ploughman  and  a  driver, 
are  made  ufc  of  for  that  purpofe. 

The  culture  of  parfnips  ought  to  be  more  attended  to  In 
Middlefcx  than  it  is.  They  are  an  excellent  food  for  cat* 
tie,  horfes,  and  pigs.  They  are,  in  particular,  a  very  rich 
food  for  cows,  and  yield  excellent  milk  and  butter.  Horfes 
fatten  quickly  upon  them  ;  but,  like  boiled  potatoes, 
though  they  make  them  flabby  fat,  they  are  not  able  to 
perform  fo  much  work,  as  when  they  are  fed  upon  harder 
food.  This  root,  tlicre  is  every  rcafon  to  believe,  would 
be  a  very  valuable  acquifition  to  the  farmer  for  fpring  food,* 
preferved  in  dry  fand,  in  pits,  in  the  fame  manner  as  car* 
rots  and  potatoes  are  at  prcfent  kept  during  the  winter. 

If  hay  from  feeds,  would  fetch  an  equal  price  at  market, 
with  what  is  called  hay  from  meadow,  the  farmer,  it  is 
prefumed,  would  not  only  find  a  much  greater  weight  upon 
the  acre,  but  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  liaving 
his  lands  more  frequently  cropped  with  grain;  as  the 
general  reafon  for  keeping  lands  almoft  continually  in 
grafs,  is,  the  difBculty  of  rcftoring  the  fwcrd.  By  fowinj 
artiiicial  graffes,  tlie  objc£l  is  obtained  at  once ;  and  I  fee 
nothing,  contrary  to  the  praftice,  but  the  prejudice  of 
buyers  againflhay  from  feeds,  which  it  is  moft  likely  fliay 
be  got  over,  upon  a  fair  and  comparative  trial. 

If 
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Iftlus  plan  of  cultivating  artificial  graiTes  were  gone  into, 
the  produAion  of  grain,  might  be  carried  on  to  a  confider* 
able  extent  m  Middlefcx,  where,  from  the  fuperabundance 
of  manure,  it  can  be  done  to  great  advantage.  About 
I '000  acres  of  wheat  *,  in  addition  to  thofc  now  com- 
monly fown,  would  prevent  tlie  ncccflity  of  importing 
e\cn  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  that  article  from  abroad,  and 
asthc  county  of  iVliddlcfex  itfclf  could  fupply  the  ground 
Alt  isncccflary  for  that  purpofc ;  confcqucntly,  it  is  an  cafy 
cuttefi  to  prevent  our  being  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign 
countries  for  bread.  Fifty  years  have  not  elapfed,  iince  Great 
Briuin  was  accuilomed  to  export  grain,  to  the  value  of  above 
a  million  and  a  half  p/r  annum  f*  The  period  has  again  ar- 
rHed,  wheni  under  the  aufpices  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture, 
we  may  once  more  look  forward  to  the  fame  happy  times.* 
Eacouragemcnt  to  the  hulbandman,  or  rather  the  removal 
ofdifcouragements,  is  all  that  is  ncceflary  for  fecuring  that 
Taluable  objcd. 

The  high  price  of  lime  (about  27  fhillings  ^^r  load), 
probably  in  confcquence  of  the  great  demand  for  that  ar- 
ticle, for  the  puipofes  of  building,  makes  it  but  rarely 
Eide  ufc  of  as  a  manure  in  Middlcfcx.  Means  of  obtain- 
bg  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  ought,  if  pollible,  to  be  contrived. 
Perhaps  all  over  the  ifland,  there  could  not  be  a  better  plan 
:or employing  the  poor,  than  in  preparing  lime.  The  dc- 
wnd  for  that  article,  were  u  moderate,  mull  be  unbounded ; 
i:id  if  conveyed  by  fea  (which  would  often  be  ncceflary)  > 

•  SceSlr  John  Sinclair's  Addrcfs  to  the  Landca  Intcrcft  on  the  Corn  Bi'.l ;  m 
»-chihiscilwuU:oa  is  ftaicJ :— The  Uilancc  of  wlicat,  importcJ  for  iS  years/ ' 
'■^^S  January  r,  i^g^,  is  7^7,841  q.mrtcrs;    which  is  iX  the  rAic  of  42,657 
^•^t:  ^tr  annum.    This,  at  iho  average  of  3  quarters  frr  acre,  wov:lJ  only 
'^^''Utiigacres, 

t  Djrii.g  ih«  fpace  of  only  5  year*,  from  1743  to  1749,  "^  1*^*  *  quantity 
^^  3i7^8,44o  q>cmcri  of  corn,  of  diffsreni  kinds,  ihc  value  of  which,  at  tl*c 
^^  pncc  of  from  40  to  451.  could  not  be  le(s  than  S  miUions,  were  . 
*^if  afoitcU. 
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it  would  fumini  a  very  Important  fourcel 
znd  confcquently  of  naval  ftrengtii. 

The  effcfls  of  water  at  manure,  is  toi.il| 
over  this  diftrifl,  though  it  is  pcrfeiily  J 
that  tliere  is  cone  more  clEcacious,  when  pi 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  til 
are   exteiilive   tracts   of    ground,   which  | 
brought,  at  a  fmall  expcnce,  to  the  1: 
duce.     It  is  faid  that  the  greatcft  {lart  of  ll 
might  tlius  be  improved.     Amongll  the  0 
of  watering  ground,  it  is  not  the  laR,  tl| 
of  making  ufe  of  any  other  manure,  on 
treated,  being  totally  obviated,  the  faraier  isl 
to  make  ufe  of  all  the  dung  which  his  fariJ 
the  enriching  of  his  other  fields. 

-On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  particularll 
there  are  extenCve  meadows,  ^^'hich  ought  n 
being,  comparatively  fpcaking,  of  very  HttI 
fent,  in  confequencc  of  tlieir  being  fo  I 
flowed  by  the  river.  They  fomciimcs  pro! 
of  three  load  of  h»y  ptr  acre,  at  one  cuttif 
coarfe  a  quality»  as  not  to  fell  for  hall'ihc  pi 
meadow  hay.  Such  land,  at  picfcnri  is  ll 
Shillings  ptr  acre  i  which,  were  it  cmbankel 
in  garden-ground,  would,  in  conlcquencJ 
moiftnefs  and  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  thl 
of  manure  by  barges,  fetch  £.4.  and  even  iT 
czpence  could  not  be  great,  as  neither  the  m 
floods,  are  very  ftrong. 

The  mixing  of  fait  with  the  food  givcnl 
other  forts  of  animals,  in  all  pofTible  way  J 
particularly  recommended  both  for  prcfcrvinl 
the  animal,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  milch'Cows,! 
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it  (raality,  and  incrcafing  the  quantity  of  their  milk. 
In  other  countries,  wc  are  told,  that  fait  diflblvcd  into 
-nc,  is  fprinklcd  over  the  pafturc-land,  which  makes  the 
nfsmuch  wholcfomer,  and  more  nourifhing.  Salt  alfo, 
Uixcdamongft  the  hay  when  it  is  put  up,  greatly  to  its 
livinttgc;  and  the  experience  of  the  cow-kccpcrs  in  the 
-rhHourhood  of  London,  fufficicntly  atcertains  the 
rnter  avidity  with  which  cattle  devour  their  food,  when 
rxcd  with  fait,  than  when  no  fuch  ingredient  is  put  into 
hjip'aflicc  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up,  in 
r.fctjucncc  of  the  cxpcnce  attending  it.  Salt,  alfo,  is  an 
'.rrrilcnt  manure,  particularly  for  rich  land.  If  the  im» 
•rtauwof  fait  to  hufbandry  were  fufliciently  underftood, 
tircun  be  no  doubt,  that  the  legiflaturc,  would  foon  be 
iitccJ,  loraife  the  fame  fum  of  money,  which  the  tax 
c  flit  produces,  by  fome  other  mode,  lefs  prejudicial  to 
'jgeriCralintcrefts  of  the  country. 

It  i*  rcm?.rkable,  tliat  all  the  environs  of  London,  there 
ii bdly  a  pond  to  be  met  with,  that  a  horfc  can  drink'of^ 
cribtisa'njoft  fit  forwafhing  his  heels  in. — A  few  ponds 
c:  frrlTi  water,  cfpeciaJly  upon  the  great  roads  entering  the 
i^.wouldnotonly  be  a  very  great  comfort  and  cafe  to 
•^'traveller,  but  alfo  a  gr?at  convenience  to  the  people  re- 
-gin  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  alfo  believed, 
-i' in  MiJdlcfcx  fofficicnt  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
•*'jr.j  of  ponds  in  the  fields  for  the  ufe  of  the  cattle ; 

• 

-3i^hichcircum{lance,  in  dry  fcafons,  they  fufFer  much.* ' 

M'iulffcx  an  never  be  a  breeding  county;  and  the 
-umcs  of  ftock  likely  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  are  cattls. 
J-iiorCs.  h\  regard  to  the  firft,  more  attention  to  the 
•**i  may  be  fcfcly  recommended.  The  neigbourhood  of. 
^i^ttTopolis,  ought  to  be  diftinguilhcd  by  the  bcft  breed,. 
^•'^iry  fort  of  aninaal,  cultivated  there*    In  tliat,  as  well. 
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as  in  other  rcfpcflj,  tlic  capital  ought  to  take  tlie  had,  andi 
ihcw  an  example  to  the  remoter  provinces.  Every  cxpc ' 
mcnt  ought  to  be  tried,  where  it  can  ccitainly  be  done  to 
tlie  bcft  advantage ;  and  any  breed,  when  brought  to  per- 
fc£lion  in  Middlefcx,  ought  afterwards  to  be  fprcadovcr 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  Whereas,  in  regard  to  oxen  at 
leaft,  the  diftant  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
produce  the  largeft  and  heavicft  bullocks  of  any  in  the 
united  kingdom.  The  cattle  of  tliis  county,  arc  ccruinly 
of  a  middling,  and,  in  general  indeed,  rather  of  an  inferior 
fort,  whether  for  tlie  dairy  or  the  butcher.  As  to  horfcj, 
thofe  to  be  found  in  London,  cannot,  any  where,  be  fur- 
paflcd,  either  for  ftrength  or  beauty. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  management  of  [.,. 
the  dairy,  is  particularly  well  undcrftood  in  Holland,  and 
that  there  are  many  pradifes  there,  which  might  be  adopted 
in  thefe  kingdoms  with  very  great  advantage.  It  is  there- 
fore  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  conflderation  of  the  Board, 
whether  it  would  not  be  advifable,  to  fend  a  very  intelli- 
gent perfon  there,  ikilled  in  dairy  management,  to  examine 
their  breed  of  cattle,  and  their  mode  of  treating  them  on 
the  fpot,  as  many  hints  might  thus  be  obtained,  of  the 
utmoft  fervice.  In  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy. 

There  are  fome  commons  near  certam  villages  in  Mid- 
dlefcx, and  in  other  counties  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Loo- 
don,  as  Clapham,  Wimbleton,  Putney,  &c.  the  indofuir 
of  which  would  be  objected  to,  as  tending  to  prevent  diit 
free  circulation  of  air,  fo  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  to  fhut  up  places,  calculated  for  the  rc» 
creation  and  amufement  of  themfclves  and  their  famii:* 
Thefe  objeftions,  tliough  they  have  at  firft  fomc  appor- 
ance  of  weight,  yet  are  eaiiiy  obviated ;  and  the  follow:oj 
plan,  for  that  purpofe,  has  occurred  to  a  very  walooJ 

friend  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  I 

1  ■ 
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It  IS  certainly  a  naiionni  lofs,  to  fuffcr  as  fine  land  as  any 
ia  iLc  kingdom,  to  lie  almofl  totally  wallc.     To  bring  it 
into  culture,  let  a  Itafc  of  it  be  granted,  under  ihc  autho- 
rity of  an  aft  of  parliament,  by  public  auftlon,  for  15,  20, 
or  31  years,  and  always  relet  on  the  following  or  fimilar 
coiidinons;    i.  That  the  tenant  fliall  bring  the  common 
into  complete  good  order,  within  three  years  ;  the  ground 
iobcfown  with  white  and  yellow  clover,  and  other  lliort 
rrzlTji ;  and  to  be  fenced  in.  2.  That  he  fliall  keep  a  certain 
number  of  milch-ccw«,  and  Ihall  fupply  the  poor  in  the 
ncichbourhooJ  with  milk,  at  a  ccrtahi  fixed  and  rather  1o\t 
n::.   3.  That  he  fiiall  be  obliged  to  furnilh  the  poor, 
hiving  an  intereft  in  the  common,  with  fuel,  at  a  certain 
hci  and  equitable  rate,  all  the  year  round.     4.  That  he 
fliailftock  the  common  with  the  fineft  wooUcd  ftiecp,  of 
the  clothing  fort,  who  love  fpacious  downs,  and  a  fliort  bite, 
vrliich  wiil  prcfcrvc  ihofe  breeds  in  the  country.    And 
lifily,  the  rent  to  be  divided  among  all  concerned,  accord* 
ir.j  to  iheir  refpeflivc  inteicfts.    Thefc  arc  fliort  hints, 
Ecrely  to  explain,  the  general  nature  and  tendency  of  a 
ccafurc,  which  may  be  intitled  to  future  confideration. 
This  phn  may  be  adopted,  either  by  one  individual,  with  a 
Ticw of  profit,  or  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  may  un- 
tcrtakc  it  for  amufcment,  and  in  order  to  ornament  and 
iiaprovc  their  country. 

On  the  whule,  whcii  euiivparcd  to  the  cxicnt  of  the  dif- 
l::ci,  the  ficIJ  for  improvement,  and  for  additional  wealth 
to  the  public,  is  very  confiderabic  :  to  what  extent  cannot 
Iccxaaiy  afccrtaincd.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
"  every  acre  in  iMiddlcfcx,  were  carried  to  the  highefl 
Fchof  produce  of  which  It  is  capable,  and  if  the  flock  in 
&  county  were  brought  to  its  grcatcft  poflible  perfedion, 
^  it  might  be  the  means  of  adding,  A  MILLION  ptr 
•"^-'w,  to  the  general  opulence  of  the  nation ;  an  acquifitldn, 

G  which, 


For  rtmarl*  and  additional 
obtemtioat* 
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which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  foon  be  olt: 
in  future  times,  will  naturally  and  juf;ly  be  J 
that  inditution,  which  has  fortunately  dircclJ 
attention,  to  tlic  agriculture  and  internal  1: 
tlie  country,  in  preference  to  every  oilier  coni 
London,  July,  1793. 

K.  B.  It  is  well  intitled  to  the  attention  on 
in  the  county  of  Middlcfex,  and,  iiiiJccd,  of  I 
the  kingdom,  tu  try  the  incthud  adopted  i 
makingyu///  butter  i   by  which  that  article  i 
far  mote  preferable,  as  well  as  infinitely  r 

The  general  ptaAice  of  butter- making  '>l 
the  milk  for  cream  f  which,  Itom  day  to  dan 
\ii)iit  a  proper  quantity  is   procured,   and  i 
chum.     In  vrTj  warm  weather   this  procefsl 
many  days  in  perfcfling,  fo  as  to  pioduce  bl 
ttn/um^ticn  \  but,  ili  (e!d  weatlier,  the  cnaiii.  tl 
IS  IN   A  STATE   OF    PUTREFACTi 
arrives  to  a  proper  fuhftance  for  thuiunj; 
c'cinly  accounts  why  the  butter  made  in  £11 
keeps  well  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  Ireland  the  mode  is  quite  d-fn-iciit,  ail 
more  falutiry.     There  lUcy  <iuicl,cii  il-e  t'" 
ing  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  MILK  "iC 
In  fumnier,   it  is  prepared   in  tnt  or  itvi  tl.i) 
and  it  is  worthy  remark,  that  the  butter  niiii 
weather  in  Irchnd  is  as  completely  curi.'d  Ten 

*  The  Trilh,  in  winter,  ripen  llieir  mJk,  m  ihcy nn" 
■UMim  nic.il  loih*  cuU  (MiG— -iiIiliiionM  wjinxU  con'.iit"iic'  ;< 
ptucvft— itlicrcv,  ill  Eii{>bi)iJ,  oiie  cold  ruMtaiice  ii  MtA  t" 
w».l  of  wnimilt,  iho  cr<.im  will  ft<m«imM  -n'lKar  of  vaiil 
•cbra  it  it  ripe. 
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tiat  which  is  maJc  In  autumn.  By  churning  the  wboU  mlH 
tsrdgr^  it  is  moft  probr.Llc  that  the  waftc  will  not  be  fo 
great,  as  in  collcftiiig  tl\c  cream,  as  in  England,  confe« 
qucntly  the  produce  of  butter  will,  in  a  confidcrablc  pro- 
portion, be  cncrcafcd  ;  the  butter-milk  is  much  more  pa- 
Iiublc  and  ncore  ufcful,  and  the  butter  itfelf  will  prcfervc 
ia  purity  longer  for  houfchold  ufe  or  for  exportation. 

\Vbcnc^  therefore,  do  the  advantages  of  the  Irifli  dairies 
ever  thofc  in  England  appear  to  arifc  ?  not  from  the  cli- 
mate or  foil,  for  they  arc  both  nearly  the  fame;  nor  from 
iheilock,  for  that  in  licland  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  flock 
inEnglandi  and  the  bed  breed  they  have  is  from£:iglandr 
certainly  tlicn  the  di/Tcrencc  mull  arifc  in  tlic  manti/iii/untr^ 
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Ecfidcs  the  river  Lea,  and  the  river  Thamf $,  aforcmcn* 
tioncd,  there  arc  the  rivers  Brent  and  the  New*River;  the 
]attcr  of  which  fupplics  the  greater  pait  of  London  with 
water. 

There  is  likewifc  a  navigable  canal  leading  from  Hcrt- 
fordfliirc  along  the  banks  of  the  rircr  Lea,  with  which  it 
forms  a  Jun&ion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bow,  from 
whence  the  united  dreams  run  to  Limehoufe^  and  in- 
corporate  themfelves  with  the  waters  of  The  Thames. 

The  Branfton  canal  alfo,  which  is  now  nearly  finiihcd, 
enters  Middlefex  near  Uxbridge,  paflcs  by  Drayton,  roni 
near  to  Cranford,  at  a  little  diftance  from  Ofterley 
Park,  and  forms  a  jun£lion  with  the  river  Thames  at 
Brentford- 

A  new  canal  from  Taplow-Mill,  at  Bolters  Lock,  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Thames 
at  Iflcworth,  is  alfo  in  ccnt;mpIation. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  abundantly  fertile,  and  for 
paduragc,  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
other  county, 

Beiides  the  royal  palaces  there  are  many  elegant  villas 
belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and,  towards  the 
North  Had  part  of  the  county,  are  many  high  bills  and 
eminences  of  good  afccnt,  remarkable  for  exten£ve  and 
rich  profpc£ts,  and  from  whofe  tops  the  delightful  vale 
formed  towards  the  South  and  South  Weft  part  of  the 
county,  is  wholly  feen. 


I.  THE 
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X.    THE    SOIL. 


Tk£  foil  of  the  Hundred  of  Ed mokton,  including 
South  Mims,  the  land  of  which  is  about  one-third  arable 
and  two-thirds  meadow ;  Enfield,  the  land  of  which  is  about 
th^e^fourths  arable,  and  one-fourth  meadow  ;  Edmonton, 
tbeland  of  which  is  about  one-half  arable,  and  one-half 
meadow;  and  Tottenham,  the  land  of  which  is  chiefly 
meadow,  confifls  of  clay,  ftrong-Ioam,  and  a  fmall  part 
gravel.       V 

The  foil  of  the  Hundred  of  Gore,  including  Hendon,. 
Harrow,  Edgware,  Stanmorc,  and  Wembley,  the  land  of 
vhich  is  almoft,  without  exception,  meadow,  confifls^ 
generally  of  a  flifF  clay,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  gravelly 
loam. 

The  foil  of  the  Hundred  of  OselsTon  feems  to  be 
diilinguiihed  by  five  kinds. 

First.  In  the  vicinities  of  Barnct,  Finchley^  Hif:;hgate,. 
Hcmfcy,  and  Hampftead,  the  land  of  which  is  meadow,  the 
foilconCfts  chiefly  of  clay,  with  fmall  portions  of  gravel 
andloam.  Around  Wilfdon  a  deep  ftapled  loil  clay,  with 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  gravel,  prevails. 

SicoxD,  Jn  the  vicinity  of  Ncwingtoit,  Clapham^ 
Uadncy,  Bcihnal-Grcen,  and  Stepney,  the  land  of  which 
»  meadow,  intermixed  with  garden-grounds  and  nurferies^ 
^c  foil  is  rich  and  mcUow  ;  but  the  vicinities  of  Hackney 
tccjycntly  partake  of  a  ftrong  loam,  approaching  to  a  clay 
of  that  fpccics  which  is  called  brick*canlu 


TninD.  The  fcl!  around  Iflington,  Pancraj,  and  Pad. 
dington,  which  is  almoft  wholly  employed  firft  in  making 
luy,  and  then  in  p&fturagc,  coftfiils  of  a  gravelly  loani, 
tending  in  feme  parts,  but  in  fmall  portions,  to  clay. 

Fourth.     In  the  vicinity  of  Kenfington,  Brompion 
Chelfca,  Fulham,  andChifwick,  the  foil  varies  from  a  ftrong 
to  a  tender  or  a  fandy  loam,  and  from  a  black  and  fertile, 
-to  a  white  and  fliarp  fand  and  gravel ;  and,  in  the  parifli  of 
cChifwick^  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  dccpcfl  foil  the 
-gravellies  within  two  feet  of  the  furface.    The  land  of 
'thefe  diftri£ts  is,  in  a  fmall  proportion,  devoted  to  the 
•plough,  but  is  chiefly  employed  in  raifing  plants  and  ve- 
getables for  the  London  markers. 

■Fifth.  Thertwo  remaining  places  of  this  hundred,  Afton  . 
•and  Ealing,  the  lands  of  which  are  partly  arable  and  panly 
pafture,  feem  to  poffefs  a  foil  in  a  g  eat  mcafure  fimilar  to 
•that  ofChifwick ;  about  A£kon,  however,  are  fomeiimcs 
difcovered  foils  of  lean  gravel,  and  of  a  deep  ilapte  fandy 
ioam.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brentford  the  foil  is  of  a 
"deep  gravel,  and  towards  Grecnford  and  Perival  of  a  (Iron; 
loam  and  clay.  The  lands  of  thefe  diftrifls,  are,  almofl 
-vrithout  exception,  arable. 

The  Hundred  of  Isle  worth  contains  the  places  bor- 
dering; on  the  river  Thames,  viz.  Iflc worth,  Twickenham, 
and  Teddington,  the  land  of  which  is  arable,  meadow,  and 
'garden-ground,  and  confifts  moflly  of  a  hazel  loam,  or  rich 
mellow  foil.  The  pariHi  of  Heflon,  the  land  of  which  is 
chiefly  arable,  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  light  gravel,  bat 
•is,  in  general,  a  ilrong  loam. 

The  Hundred  of  Elthorne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
-Cranfordt  Harlington,  Hiliingdon,  Uxbridge,  and  Cowley, 
the  land  of  which  is  for  the  greater  part  arable^  confifts  pi 
jftronjg  loaxn^  and  a  imall  pai  t  gravcL 

The 


• 

Xfofoil  in  and  around  the  pari  flics  of  Hareficld  and"* 
litlipi  tbc  land  of  which  is  about  three  parts  arable,  and*; 
^x  part  meadow,  chiefly  coufifts  of  ftrong  loam,  with  a  ^ 
ftull  part  gravel.  The  foil  of  the  parifhes  of  Harmondf-' 
irortl  and  Draytonj  cojiiids  chicdy  of  light  loam  and  gra*- 
ftl  ;n<i  is  almoft  entirely  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  the.. 
plousb.  TheparifliesofNorihoIt,  Hayes,  Southall,  andn 
Kortbcott|Confift  of  a  foil  partaking  of  a  ftrong  loamy  clay; 

afid  gravel* 

lathehundrod  of  Spelcbome,  .the  parishes  of  Tedding*- 
too  andHamptoni  which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  gentle^ 
QCD,  together  with  thofe  of  Sunbury;  and  Sheppertoni  con*^  - 
£ofalean£ravel|  andof  a. light  loam;.  Littleton,  Lale*  • 
liB,  Staines,  and  Stan  well,  of.  a  Jean  gravel  .and  ftrong  v 
lovn;  Bedford,  Feltham,  Afliford,  and  Hanworth;  of  a.k 
kaa  gravel  and  light  loam.  The  whole  of  the  lands  s^i.c 
ink  diftiifts  is  chiefly  arable*. , 


a-  GARDEN. GRaUND-,\ 

The  only  additional  information  to  that  which  Mr;  Balrd^s'-i 
fancy  kfTords,  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  refpcft  •.  • 
i^Jibc  cultivation  of  gardens  in  the  fcveral  grounds  around  i 
ibc  metropolis,  relates  to  the  important  article  of  manure.  . 
The  kitchen  gardener,,  confcious  that  the  extent  of  his\ 
proSt  principally  arlfcs  from  thisiburce,  fparcs.  neither  la-.. 
kontnorcxpencc.to  procure  this  article.  It  coniifts  of  new  / 
Wc-dung  brought  in  hot  from  the  ftables,  and  thrown  t 
fjliilyinto  a  heap,  fo  as  to  afford  an  oppprtunity  to  the';: 
^  to  penetrate  from  the  furfacc  to  the  cenue.  In  this  fitaa- 
I:       .  tioau 
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lion  it  IB  prevented  from  drying,  Hy  being  keJ 
watered,  and  tamed  every  two  or  three  days] 
comes  quite  black,  and  all  its  fmell  is  cvaporaiedl 
procefs  is  completed,  which  ufualty  occnpiec  f 
fourteen  or  iixteen  daySi  the  dung  is  n.adc  ii 
in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  a  fquare,  or  an  obloni 
to  the  natqre  of  the  feeds  or  plants  intended! 
thereon. 

This  manure,  having  thus  pcrfoinied  its  firl 
thereby  become  quite  rotten,  ii  fprcad  tliicl 
ground,  and  nude  to  maturate  the  plamt.whicl 
mer  fiate,  it  cOTttributcd  to  raife. 

The  quantity  of  manure  laid  on  is  in  general 

The  gardener,  it  is  faid,  has  no  ki)Own  pel 
fowing  oF'any  particular  kind  of  feeds  (except  iP 
tnflances]. 

He  begins  by  general  crops  of  each  kind  of  fc  J 
poffiblc  in  the  month  of  February,  and  rcjieatsl 
through  the  whole  of  the  fuccceding  month,  uiT 
tically  difcovcrs  the  wifhed-for  feafon,  by  ihc  pit 
a  good  crop.     As  hit  fucccfs  cannot  depend  r 
nature  of  the  foil  than  upon  the  quality  of  i 
expence  or  labour  is  fpared  in   procuring  the  I 
kind.     To  this  manure,   and  care  of  fouingl 
.  kitchen -gardeners  who  fupply  the  niaiku's  at 
who  cultivate  in  general  on  a  light  black  foil,  ol 
lebrity  in  the  article  of  lettuces. 

But  the  moft  perfeA,  and  bcA  cnltivateil 
grounds,  fcem  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  ClicifeJ 
the  near  houfcs  of  Mr.  Tura'in  aft'ord  ample  pJ 
diftriA  conlifts  of  a  light  fandy  foil,  licUly  manT 
hothoufc  makes  the  kitchen  garden  &-'nipIete  ; 
the  cbaraScrs  of  fiirmer  and  gardcnc,  arc  liere,! 
united  in  the  fame  perfbn^  for  the  grounds  are  I 
£lkd  with  gnln  and  vegetables.    In  the  oiondJ 
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arf  ind  February  they  crop  with  early  peafe,  to  be  gathered 
and  fold  in  the  month  of  June.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  ground  is  cleared ;  the  peafc  haulm  Hacked  up  for  fu* 
tare  fodder;  and,  tlie  plough  being  fet  to  work,  the  land 
is  fowa  with  turnips,  which  are  fold  off  in  the  autumn ; 
when  the  ground  is  again  ploughed,  and  filled  with  coleworts 
for  the  fpring  ufe.  Where  the  iirft  crop  of  peafc  is  of  tlit 
marrowfat  kind,  it  is  generally  fucceeded  by  a  crop  of  fa- 
Yojs  or  late  cabbages.  Every  gardener  has  a  fevorite  and 
particular  fyftem  in  the  fucceflton  of  his  crops ;  but  they  all 
vjuoimouily  agree  in  the  maxim,  that  to  dung  well,  to  dig 
well,  and  to  feed  well,  is  the  only  praftice  upon  which  the 
reafonable  expectation  of  a  good  crop  can  be  founded. 

Atlileworth,  the  kitchen-gardeners  adopt  the  following 
mode  of  preferving  endive :  in  winter  time,  a  bank  is  raifcd 
(breefeet  high,  and  laid  floping  to  the  fun.  On  this  bank 
the  endive  is  planted  out  in  the  month  of  September.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  bank  pcafe  are  fown.  By  this  means  the 
codife  is  prevented  from  rotting,  and  tlie  peafe  are  ripened 
as  early  a  if  each  had  been  pUnted  on  borders  under  a 
walL 


3.  FRUIT  TREES, 

THE    DIFFERENT     SORTS,      AND    THE    MODS    QF 
ENGRAFTING    THEM,    &C. 

FwiT-TiEEs,  in  all  the  varieties  of  their  kinds,. are  fo 
numerous,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  coUeft  information  of 
^  of  them  within  the  time  allotted  to  this  furvey,  with 
fttfficient  prccifion  to  lay  before  the  Board. 

C  There 
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There  IS  a  general  catalogue  of  fruit- trees,  &c.  nov  com- 
piling, in  which  the  fruits  arc  painted  from  nature,  and 
the  charafter  of  each  when  ripe  particularly  dcfcrlbfd,  to- 
gethcr  with  their  i'cveral  qualities,  in  the  moft  corrcft 
manner  This  work  has  already  occupied  three  years  of 
incelfanl  labor ;  and  nearly  as  much  more,  of  both  time 
and  labor,  will  be  ncccflary  to  render  it  fit  for  the  public 
perufal. 

The  nUrfcrymen  about  London  arc  at  confidcrablc  ex. 
pence  in  collefling  the  choicefl  fort  of  peaches,  ncftarincs, 
apricots,  vines,  apples,  cherries^  pears,  pluuibs,  quince, 
medlars,  filberts,  &c.  &c. 

The  method  of  engrafting  fruit-trees  in  the  fcveral  gardens 
about  London  is,  io  general;  the  fame.    It  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner :  The  flocks  to  be  grafted,  after  beii^g 
properly  planted  out  in  rows,  and  made  fit  for  the  operation, 
are,  when  intended  to  form  dwarf  fruit*trecs,  headed  down 
with  a  fharp  knife,  within  fix  or  feven  inches  of  the  ground, 
a  little  floping  to  the  fouth  iide  of  the  flock.    The  perfon 
who  performs  this  operation,  is  immediately  followed  bj 
another,  very  clofely,  who  with  one  flroke,  or  wipe  of 
his  knife,  cuts  oflf  about  two  inches  in  depth,  or  the  fourth 
part  thereof,  or  nearly  fo,  of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  flock, 
and  then  cuts  about  half  of  the  fcion  intended  to  be  laid 
very  clofe  to  the  flock.     The  bark,  of  both  the  flock  and 
the  fcion,  mufl  perfeAly  join,  at  leafl  on  one  fide.  A  third 
perfon  immediately  follows  the  grafter,  for  grafting  mud 
be  performed  with  great  expedition;  and,  whh new bafs,or 
matting  well  wetted  with  water,  ties  both  together  ^txj 
carefully,  lefl  they  ihould  be  in  any  degree  moved  or  dif* 
placed,  which  would  fpoil  all* 

When  the  flock  and  the  fcion  are  dofely  tied,  a  fourth 
perfon,  in  order  to  exclude  the  winds,  which  would  other- 
wife  dry  the  ftock,  follows  with  clay  well  wrought,  and 


Mil  ft 
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put!  about  the  fizf,  an-l  In  nearly  the  fliapc,  of  a  goofc'i 
e*-",  upon  each  5  the  top  of  the  fcion  ftanding  perpendi- 
cularly out,  at  the  length  of  two  or  three  buds.  Cherries  and 
plumbs  muft  l)c  grafted,  or  wrought,  early  in  the  month  of 
March*  if  poflihle ;  and  the  fcions  of  all  Hone  fruit* 
trees  (hould  be  taken  off  in  the  month  of  February,  or 
Ma/i  aud  laid  about  half  in  the  earth ;  for,  if  ihcy  are  left 
on,  and  the  fap  rifes,  they  will,  when  cut,  appear  brown 
and  rpcnt  at  the  heart ;  and  fcions,  with  this  appearance, 
fcldomifcvcr  fucceed. 

The  Ancr  fruits,  fuch  as  peaches,  apricots,  ne£tarlnes,  ice. 
are  always  inoculated,  or  budded,  at  the  end  of  June, 
in  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  This  procefs 
is  far  preferable  to  grafting.  The  bark  of  the  flock  is  cut 
on  the  north  fide,  perpendicularly,  about  two  or  three 
khes,  and  gently  opened  with  the  handle  of  the  budding 
knife;  and,  the  bud,  or  fcion,  being  put  in  with  the  greatcft 
Qre,  the  baric  is  clofely  tied  down  with  wet  bafs  or  matting. 
Tbisfhould  be  done,  if  podible,  in  a  moid  or  cloudy  day, 
early  in  the  morning,  before  tlie  heat  of  the  fun  prevails, 
or,  in  the  afternoon,  after  it  has  fubfided,  as  all  hot  and 
fultry  feafons  are  unfriendly  to  this  procefs. 

As  to  the  culture  of  foreign  plantf,  (hrubs,  &c.  I  find 
that  foreign  plants  were  firft  cultivated  for  fale  by  the  late 
Mr. James  Gordon,  at  Mile  End,  whofe  nurfcry-ground, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  his  family,  is  ftill,  in  many  re-. 
fpcfts,  the  firft  of  its  kind,  Lee's  nurfery,  at  Hammer- 
fmiih,  particularly  for  foreign  plants,  is  alfo  of  fuperior 
acellencc. 

To  defcribe  the  almoft  endlefs  variety  of  this  fpccies  of 
plants  would  be  impoffible.  The  methods  of  cultivating 
tl«m  are  various ;  as  by  fowing,  laying,  cutting,  grafting, 
and  budding.  The  trees  raifed  in  the  nurfery-grounds  in 
Ac  diftrift  of  Hackney  are  chiefly  fold  in  England  for  the 

C  2  pur- 
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purpofes  of  plcafurc-grounds  or  ornamental  gardening  j 
many  of  ihcm,  however,  arc  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
July,  RufTia,  and,  before  the  Revolution^  to  France :  but 
the  quantities  exported  bear  no  proportion  to  the  numbers 
fold  for  Englifh  ufe.  Before  I  quit  my  obfervations  upon 
this  diftri£V,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  inform  the  Board,  that  at 
Hackney,  Mr.  Lodwick's  nurfery  is  of  great  importance  and 
extent.  He  raifesbya  particular  mode  of  culture  a  vail  number 
of  American  plants^  and  has  at  this  time  a  coUeQion  of  Botany 
•  Bay  planrs  in  the  iineft  (late  of  cultivation.  At  Dalflon  alfo, 
MeflVs.  Smitlis  are  faid  to  pofTefs  a  peculiar  method  of  culti- 
vating foreign  flowers*  Brompton,  Kenfington,  Fulham, 
Hammerfmith,  Chifwick,  Brentford,  Ifleworth,  andTwick^ 
enham,  are  almoft  a  garden  and  orchard  of  apple  trees,  pearSi 
p'umbs|  cherries,  &c.  and  in  rearing  them  nearly  the  fame 
methods  are  followed.  Ifleworth  is  alfo  celebrated  for  draw- 
berries* 

To  the  foregoing  information  T  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  add  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bowie,  upon  the 
culture  of  the  vine ;  a  gentleman,  whofe  attention  to  the 
fcience  of  Horticulture,  during  the  courfe  of  many  years,  has 
enabled  him  to  procure  much  intelligence  upon  this  fubjeft. 
James  Geilbp,  gardener  to  John  James,  Efq.  of  Ham* 
merfmith,  in  the  year  1778,  made  a  quantity  of  exceeding 
good  wine  from  Englifh  grapes,  which  induced  him  to  at- 
tend very  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  His 
method  of  treating  this  celebrated  and  ufeful  fruit-tree  was 
as  follows  :  the  vine,  when  it  firft  came  under  his  care,  was 
aged,  but  bad  been  injured  more  by  neglefi,  and  injcdlcious 
management,  than  by  years*  He  cut  almoft  the  half  of  the 
whole  ftem  quite  away ;  and  layed  down  half  of  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  wood  ;  and  the  abundant  crop  of  improved 
fruit  which  fucceeded  gratefully  repaid  bis  care :  The  vine,  by 
continual  cutting,  confiiled,  in  tbc  enfuing  year,  of  almoft 
entirely  new  wood*    In  the  year  1779  he  cut  down  all  the 
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oia  wood  which  was  left,  and  laid  the  fineft  wires  he  could 
felcS,  perpendicularly,  about  eighteen  inches  afundcr; 
fooe  of  them  three,  and  others  fix  feet  long ;  and  by  this 
mciiis  covered  the  wall  with  plenty  of  wcU-ripencd  wood. 
In  the  year  X78O1  according  to  cuftom,  he  cut  off  all  the 
old  wood,  and  laid  the  young  wires  perpendicularly  in  the 
round  fix  or  fcven  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  diftancc  of 
eighteea  inches  from  each  other ;  and  of  the  full  crop  of 
excellent  grapes  which  this  culture  produced^  he  made 
wine  in  the  proportion  of  100  gallons  to  200  yards  of 

vail. 
1  amperfuadedi  that,  from  Hammerfmith  to  Staines, 

linejards  might  be  made  at  little  expence,  if  a  fmall  pre« 
niam  were  given  to  adventurers,  and  no  tax  laid  upon 
tbem  for  fome  years*  It  would  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board,  and  would,  with  care,  in  a  ihort  time, 
produce  a  good  revenue  to  the  crown. 

On  the  fubjef):  of  the  management  of  nurferies,  witli 
itfped  to  their  foil)  the  general  opinion  fcems  to  be,  that 
1  rich  foil  is  far  preferable  to  a  poor  foil.  Some  kind  of 
trees,  however,  love,  when  tranfplanted,  a  poor  foil.  The 
''Spaniflichefnut,'*  and  the  beach  tree,  are  beft  reared  on  a 
poor  gravelly  bottom  ;  and  all  forts  of  *^  pines'*  fuccecd 
beft  on  a  mountainous  and  marley  foil.  The  fine  quality 
of  the  timber  is  faid  to  encreafe  in  proportion  to  the  flow 
powth  of  the  tree. 

Kir.  Lee,  of  Hammerfmlth,  has  already  made  great  pro- 
greli  in  the  propagation  of  foreft-trees,  as  well  as  of  plants. 
Mr.  Whcatley,  likcwife,  of  Brompton,  raifcs  quantities  of 
kdy  trees.  But  although  tlie  inclination  for  tlie  culture  of 
^n  fpccies  of  tree  Iccms  encrcafing,  it  has  yet,  from 
»intof  proper  encouragement,  made  very  little  progrcfs. 
The  quantities  raifcd  in  the  county  of  Middlefex  are  very 
^  I  but,  from  the  bcft  intelligence  I  could  procure^  ' 

clm» 
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tlm,  beech,  larch,  pUtancs,  pines  of  all  forts,  birch,  aft 
chcfnut,  wahiut,  acacia,  and  laburnum,  might,  wiihpvo* 
per  encouragement,  be  cultivated  in  this  county  to  a  very 
beneficial  extent. 

The  bcft  foil  for  raifing  foreft-trces,  is  fuid  to  be  a  good 
loam. 

The  wade-lands  in  the  county  of  Middlcfcx,  would,  if 
divided,  inclofcd,  and  improved,  produce  fine  crops  of  corn; 
or  corctt-trces  might  be  reared  thereon  with  little  cxpcacc. 
Mr.  Bowie,  whofe  name  has  already  appeared  in  this  re* 
port,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  informs  me  that  the  foil  of  the  waftc-landj, 
throughout  the  county,  is  well  fuitcd  to  the  growth  of 
foreft-trces  ;  that  he  would  engage  to  enclofe  in  fumtner, 
and  plant  in  autumn,  not  lefs  than  two  millions ;  and, 
that  if  tlie  Board  will  pay  for  labour,  he  will  find  planti 
for  three  years. 


4.  COLOURS  FOR  OYING. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for  madder,  from  our  own  indigenous 
plants,  was  introduced,  in  the  year  1789,  into  the  nurfcry- 
grounds  of  Mr.  William  Gordon  at  Bow,  by  the  difcovercr 
Dr.  C.  Gordon ;  he  being  authorifed,  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  hire  one  or  two 
acres  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  the  madder  plant,  in  order 
to  afccrtoin  to  what  degree  it  is  capable  of  improvement, 
and  at  what  expcnce  it  might  be  cultivated.  *  Various  ex- 
periments  were  made,    from  time  to  time,  to  afccrtain 

tbefe 
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ibefc  faftSf  ani  they  have  been  in  general  fufficicntly  fa- 
mfaSorf.  The  plant  is  found  to  cncrcafe,  in  all  its  parts, 
to  atlcaft,  one  third  more  by  cultivation  than  when  wild 
and  uncultivated  in  the  open  fields,  and  that  without  in- 
iaring  its  colouring  qualities.  To  elFcft  this,  however,  a 
Irbt,  deep,  and  dry  land,  is  indifpcnfably  neccflary;  which 
by  a  due  management,  cqcally  plain,  eafy,  and  fimplc, 
fi.l  at  the  termination  of  the  fourth  year  from  the  plant- 
ing out,  produce  a  crop  of  three  to  four  tons  oa  every  acre. 
The  colour  that  this  root  gives  to  woollen  goods,  duly 
pr:p:rcd,  is  truly  elegant,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the 
icarlet  of  cochineal  than  to  the  red  of  madder,  which,  in 
comparifon,  finks  to  a  fpecies  of  aukward  brown.  The 
toppartofthe  plant  anfwers  the  purpofes  oi  wild^  and 
gives,  particularly  to  cotton  and  linen,  an  elegant  and 
darable  yellow.  The  tops  may  be  annually  cut  down 
wiibout  prejudicing  the  roots,  and  may  therefore  be  fent 
regularly  to  market,  and  made  to  reimburfc  the  culti- 
uror  a  portion  of  his  expences.  This  is  certainly  a 
Tiiuable  difcovery  in  the  art  of  dying,  and  an  important 
acquilition  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
« well  as  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country. 
BatthisgcntJcman's  difcovcries  are  not  folely  confined  to 
lis  fubftitutc  for  madder ;  he  has  alfo  difcovcred  the  arti- 
cleofcudber,  and  that  likcwife  from  the  indigenous  plants 
of  this  country,  of  which  article  there  are  now  many  manu- 
iiftorics  in  the  metropolis ;  particularly  one  erefted  only  a  few 
nonihs  ago,  in  Wc{lminfler,v.and  carried  on  ui^der  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Modigllani  of  Lombard-ftrcct,  and  feveral  other  able 
»d  fcicntific  men.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  I  am  credibly 
iiiformcd,  tlm  Dr.  Gordon  has  extended  his  difcoveries 
wthcart  of  dying,  to  the  whole  circle  of  tints  ;  and  that 
«dyes  fixed  and  elegant  colours,  at  a  cheap  and  eafy 
^te,  by  means   of  fuch  indigenous  •  plants,,  as    either 

abound 
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abound  fpontaneoufly  in  the  fields  and  forcft 
Britain,  or  may  be  eafily  cultivated  in  her 
nurferies  fo  as  to  fupply>  at  all  times,  the  uimj 
of  trade.  . 

To  conceal  thefe  difcoveries  from  foreigners 
take  advantage  of  the  information,  the  claiTes 
which  have  been  found  capable  of  producing  tliel 
have  not  been  named ;  and  more  particulan 
been  difciofcd,  becaufe  they  were  conceived 
unneceilaryy  as  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
has  already  examined  into  the  merits  of  thefe 
and  received  fatisfa£tory  information  on  the 
to  this  enquiry  1  therefore  refer  the  attention  o| 
for  farther  particuUrs. 


5.  SYSTEM  OF  HUSBANDRY 


7he  moft  material  branch  of  hufbandry,  fee 
proper  and  judicious  rotation  of  crops^  fo  as  t| 
ground  always  in  heart,  and  yet  to  draw  o\ 
greateft  poffible  profit. 

In  the  diftri£t  of  South  Mims.  which  confii 
foil,  and  thin  cold  clay,  the  fyilem  of  huibandi 

1  Summer  fallow. 

2  Wheat. 

3  Beans,  pcafe,  or  oats« 

4  Summer  fallow* 

On  the  lighter,,  or  better  part  of  the  land. 

I  Turnips,  on  a  fummer  fallow* 
a  Barley,  with  broad  clover. 
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3  Clover,  to  be  cither  ftxi  or  niowed# 

4  Wheat,  oa  tlic  clover  lay,  with  one  ploughing. 

In  tlic  diflrlft  of  Southalli  Norwood,  Korthcott,  and 
HaveSi  the  foil  of  which  conilfts  of  a  ftrong  loam  clayt 
and  gravel,  &c.  the  rotation  of  crops,  in  tliofe  parts  which 

lie  in  common-fields,  is 

% 

1  Fallow. 

2  Wheat. 

3  Barley,  or  oats  with  doYcr. 

In  the  inclofed  lands* 

1  Wheat. 

2  Barley  and  clover. 

3  Turnips. 

Iq  the  di{lri£):  of  Fulham,  which  confifU  of  a  light, 
blad,  and  fertile  foil,  the  farmers  fow 

X  Barley. 

2  Colcworts,  ofF  in  March. 

3  Potatoes,  ofF  in  0£tober. 

4  Wheat. 

5  Turnips  or  tares. 
Manuring  well  after  the  barley. 

In  the  dlftri£t  of  £dmonton9  which  confifls  of  flrong 
!ozm,  they  manure  well  for 

1  Potatoes. 

a  Wheat. 

3  Turnips,  on  wheat  ftubbles. 

4  Oats^ 
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4  Oats,  or  tarei,  or  peafe,  or  beans,  to  be  gathtrei 

5  Wheat. 

*   • 

The  lands  about  Heilon  are  chiefly  of  a  ftrong  loam 
and  celebrated  for  producing  the   fineft  xvhcat  in  the 
county ;  the  Ikin  is  thin,  the  corn  foil  and  bold,  and 
the  flower  white^  ori  as  the  millers  term  it,  fair.  The  rou* 
tioq  of  crops  arci 

1  Wheat. 

2  Barley,  with  clover,  mowed  twice. 

3  Peafe  or  beans,  to  be  gathered* 

4  Turnips* 

5  Wheat. 

The  lands  around  Harmondfworth  coniift  of  a  light 
loam  and  gravel,  and  are  cropped  with 

1  Clover,  well  dreded  with  coal  aflies. 

2  Peafe,  beans,  or  tares. 

3  Wheat,  turnips  on  the  ftubbles  fed  o£ 

4  Barley. 

5  Oats. 

The  foil  of  Chifwick  is  from  a  ftrong  to  a  tender  or 
fandy  loam  and  from  a  rich  and  fertile,  to  a  white  and 
iharp  fand  and  gravel.  The  rotation  of  crops  in  this  difiriA 
is  as  follows : 

J  Vetches  for  Spring  feed,  or  peafe  or  beans  to  be 
gathered  green. 

2  Turnips,  whidi  anfwer  very  well  on  indofcd 

land ;  they  are  not  fed  off,  but  fold  to,  and 
drawn  by,  the  London  cow-keepers. 

3  Wheat 

4  Barley  or  oats. 

^    '  .     -      .        Bat 
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Bat  before  the  pulfc  is  fowny  and  alfo  between  the  wheat 
and  the  barley,  the  land  is  well  manured. 

The  Farmers  in  this  diftrift  have  been  obliged  to 
purfuc  this  pradice,  on  account  of  the  Lammas  Ttnurt ; 
by  which  the  land  is  deprived  of  that  reft  which  is  fo  ciTeii- 
till  to  reilore  its  exhaufted  vigour,  and  which  would  be 
obtained  by  the  following  courfe.^  viz. 

I  Pulfc. 
a  Turnips. 

3  Oats  or  barley,  with  clover. 

4  Wheat 

Manuring  well  before  the  pulfc. 

But,  by  this  rctation,  the  Lammas  graziers  would 
avail  themfelvcs  of  the  advantage  of  the  clover  crop  to  the 
injury  of  the  tenant;  he  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  fubirjit 
totlic  expencc  of  an  extra  manuring  to  purfue  the  firft  or- 
d:r  of  cropping:  it  is,  however,  obfervable,  that  this  extra* 
drcfTing  does  not  recover  the  land  equal  to  the  reft  ob« 
tallied  by  a  clover  lay  ;  and  that  fuch  conftant  tillage  is  a 
jreat  promoter  of  fmutty  wheat. 

Rye  and  Winter  vetches  are  ufually  fown  in  this  county 
about  old  Michaelmas,  and  vsrheat  from  that  time  to 
Chriftmas;  but  when  the  fcafon,  and  all  circumftanccs 
will  admit,  the  month  of  Odlobcr  is  preferred  for  wheat 

Peafe  and  beans,  of  various  forts,  are  fown  from  Chrift- 
mas to  Lady-day. 

Summer  vetches  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  for  late 
feed. 

Oats  and  barley,  with  ryc-grafs  and  clover,  from  Febru- 
ary till  May ;  but  oats  fuccccd  bcft  in  general,  if  fown  be* 
fore  the  month  of  March  is  expired. 

The  hay-hai-vcft  is  in  general  about  Midfummer,  and 
the  corn-harveft  about  the  month  of  Auguft, 

D  a  The 
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The  Barley  which  grow$  in  the  pariflics  of  Chilfia 
Pulham^  and  Chi/wicif  has  been  for  many  years  diftingnilhcd 
for  its  good  quality,  and  has  been  much  fought  after  for 
feed.  When  the  farmer,  from  a  multipliciiy  of  bufincfi 
cannot  get  Jiis  land  into  a  fine  tilth  time  enough,  or  that 
he  has  not  cat  off  or  drawn  his  turnips,  or  is  retarded 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  barley  is  ilie 
properefl  feed  to  fow,  even  fo  late  in  the  feafon  as  the  month 
of  May  ;  for,  though  it  is  late  fovvn,  it  grows  quicker  than 
any  other  fort,  and  is  frequently  ripe  fo  early  as  the 
month  of  Avgujl.  Experience  has  proved  it  to  be  the  beft 
barley  for  malting,  after  having  been  once  fown  in  loamcy 
or  ftiff  lands,  which  give  it  a  much  larger  body  than  the 
fandy  loamy  land  it  came  from« 

This  barley  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  kind  of 
barley  ;  for  being,  by  its  quick  growth,  lefs  time  abroad, 
it  is  lefs  cxpofcd  to  great  rains,  which  always  prove  un- 
fiiendly  to  the  culture  of  this  giain.  This  is  the  rcafonwhy 
t!ie  farmers  of  thcfc  pariflies  have  the  uhitej)^  moft  thin 
Jk  mi'd^  and  mflhwijl  harly  in  England,  and  which  always 
fetches  the  grcatcfl  price  when  fold  for  feed  or  for  malt. 
I  underftand,  however,  that  beneficial  as  the  cultivation 
of  this  fpccics  of  grain  has  been,  it  has  of  late  years  de« 
creafed  confiderably,  and  been  fupplanted  by  the  fupcrior 
profit  produced  by  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  the  Lon- 
don markets.  A  bufliel,  of  the  Winchcfter  mcafure  of  this 
barley,  weighed,  under  my  own  infpcftion,  fifiy-two 
pounds ;  but,  I  am  informed,  that,  taken  on  an  average 
of  years,  it  will  weigh  fifty-fix  pounds  weight. 

The  feed  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  fown  on  an  acre 
iS  nearly  as  follows : 

Bufliels.  * 
Wheat,       -        .        3   an  acre* 

Barley,    -       -       -    4i 

Oat5> 
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Oats,    •       "       *  5  bufhels  an  acre. 

Beans,        -        -  l4i  bufhcis  hand  drilled* 

Peafcy        -        *  3I  buflicls  an  acre. 

Clover  feed,  about  X2  pounds  an  acre. 

Turnip  feed,        «  2|  pounds  an  acre.  ' 

The  produce  tlirougbout  the  county  of  the  above  dif- 
tent  kinds  of  grain  an  acre,  is  difEcuIt  to  afcertain  ;  but^ 
oa  an  average,  according  to  the  mofl  authentic  informatioa 
that  1  have  been  able  to  procure,  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Quarters, 
Wheat,  about      -     3I  an  acre. 
Barley,  from    4|  to  5 
Oats,  from        4I  to  5 
Beans,  from      3I  to  4 
Peafe,  from       3^  to  4 
On  the  general  average  of  years 
and  foils,   Clover-}iay,i  £rfi: 
cutting,  about        -       -       i|  ton  an  acre« 
Second  cutting,  about       •         i  *  ton  an  acre 

• 
Tomips  from  about  4!  to*9  guineas  an  acre ;  but,  as  they 
n  generally  fold  to  the  cow-keepers,  tlic  price  varies  ac* 
carding  to  the  diftance  of  the  carriage,  and  the  fcarcity  or 
abundance  of  the  crops. 
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6.  MANURES. 


The  price  of  ftablc-dung  is  about  two  fliillinf»s  a  otn 
load. 

•  The  price  of  night-foII,  horfe-boncs  raw,  bones  boiled 
bones  burnt,  and  coal-aflics,  fix  IhilUngs  a  load;  foot 
eight  pence  a  buflicl;  horn-fhavings  from  fix  to  fcvci 
Ihillings  a  fack,  of  eight  bufhcls,  well  ftuficd;  leather, 
duft,  and  (hreds,  tvro  fliillings  and  eight  pence  a  fack,  of 
five  bulliels,  well  fluffed ;  the  fcrapings  of  (hoop  troiicrs, 
calves  fect»  and  cow  heels,  eight  fliillings  a  quarter;  \vool- 
len  rags,  from  two  (hillings  and  four  pence  to  three  fliil- 
lings a  hundred  weight;  and  hogs  hair»  if  wet,  fifteen  fliil- 
lings a  cart-load. 

The  above  are  the  prices  in  London* 

The  chimney-fweepers,  &c.  who  fell  foot  in  London, 
mix  it,  if  not  prevented,  with  a(hes  fifted  very  fmall  and 
fine :  this  they  term  •*  fpicing  the  foot." 

The  expence  of  each  load,  when  back-carriage  is  reckoned, 
to  South  Mims,  which  is  thirteen  miles  from  London,  is 
lOj.  a  load  ;  at  Hendon,  which  is  kvcn  miles  from  Len* 
don,  it  is  6s.  a  load. 

But  if  the  farmer  fend  his  team  on  purpofc  for  manur:, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  the  expcncc  of  carriage  will 
be  enhanced  confiderably* 

The  barges  on  the  river  Thames,  fupply  from  the  dif- 
ferent dung-wharfs,  thofc  cultivators  of  land  who  rcSds 
near  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Tbi$ 
manure  is  compofcd  of  horfe-dung  and  the  fwccpings  of 

the  ftrects  mixed  together. 

It 
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It  is  dellrered  at  any  diftance  capable  of  being  reached  in 
fnetide  at  the  price  of  about  four  guineas  for  feventeen 
jf  eighteen  cart-loads,  each  lead  confiding  of  nearly  two 

t3D5  weight 
Xbe  cultivators  are  fupplied  with  dung  from  tlie  different 

f barfs  by  the  river  Lea  canal »  in  barges  which  carry  about 

thirty  tons,  or  fifteen  cart-loads,  and  deliver  the  fame  as . 

firis  Enfield,  which  is  about  thirteen  miles,  for  ^^4.    Tlie 

viceofthedungis  about  thirty  (hillings  more. 

Chalk  is  brought  out  of  Hartfordfhire  by  the  river  Lea 
onal  barges,  from  Ware  park  and  its  environs,  and  deli- 
Kitd  at  Enfield  at  the  rate  of  ^4.  for  about  thirty  tons . 
tA  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  manure  on  light  land  with 
tcknble  fuccefs :  it  retains  the  moifture  in  a  dry  time» 
s4  on  that  account  is  ufeful  to  a  hot,  fandy,  and  gra- 
rJlyfoil;  but,  in  a  very  wet  cold  fcafon,  that  retention  of 
BciSurc  proves  rather  hurtful,  as  it  checks  the  fer- 
fficntaiion  in  the  earth,  which  is  the  grand  principle  of 
vegetation,  unlefs  counteracted  by  a  drciGng  of  dung 
L^r  it. 

The  dang  which  is  made  in  the  farm  yard  is  alfo  col- 
kSedinto  heaps,  and  mixed  with  other  articles^  as  loam, 
aSies,  piortar,  rubbifh,  rakings  of  tlic  roads,  and  formed 
into  a  manure. 

Sbeep^oiding  is  ufed  in- different  parifhes  in  the  county^. 
p;iniculady  around  Hounflow  Heath. 

Mud,  as  taken  out  of  ponds  and  the  rivers,  particularly 
caHounilow  Heath,  is  found  to  anfwer  as  a  flight  ma* 
ore  both  on  arable  and  on  paflure  lands.  ■     '        - 

•  The  gardeners  manure  twice  every  three  years  at  Icaft  j 
the  farmers  in  general  only  once ;  and  the  expcnce  u 
^  about  ^5«  to ^8.  an  acre,  according  to  the  defiance 
tf  carriage  and  the  quantity  of  manure  laid  on. 
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7.  PRICE  OF  LABOUR.  I 


JjABounERs  in  liufbandry  arc  paid  iS^.  andl 
This  is  the  general  price  of  labour  througliowt  I 
but  ill  tlie  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mctrj 
labourers  who  are  called  bandy  workmen  arc  M 
as  2J.  a  day,  as  well  in  fummer  as  in  winter.l 
of  nork  in  fummer  commences  at  fix  o'clock  il 
ing,  and  ends  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  anl 
winter  months  they  work  from  light  to  dail 
about  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  Eve  o'l 
evening.  During  the  fummer  months  tliey  luvc  I 
of  working  over-hours,  for  which  they  arc  M 
portion  to  their  regular  wages.  I 

The  price  of  labour  by  the  pieca  is  as  follcn 
I 
Mowing  grafs  for  hay,  from  3  to  6  ail 
Mowing  oats  and  barley,  3  to  4  dil 
Hooking  peafe,  >  -  3  to  4  dil 
Reaping  oats  and  rye,    -  S  dil 

Reaping  itheat,    -        -      10  to  12  dl 


according  as  the  crop  is  for  Arcngth,  and  wH 
ing  or  tying  down>  In  the  aforementioacd  pri 
'  ing  is  included  the  labour  of  binding  the  crop  ■ 
and  letting  them  up  into  fhocksiwhich  ii  pcrfol 
metliod  called  **  bagging,"  an  operation  by  whfl 
is  CQt  cloferto  the  ground  thsn  is  generally  dol 
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itaping-   It  5s,  however,  a  very  flovenly  prafticc,   and 
lioptcd  only  on  account  of  its  being  more  expeditious. 
The  price  paid  for  hoeing  turnips  is  from  xox.  to  I2x« 

}n  acre. 
Tbreflilng  is,  in  general,  a  daily  labour,  and  is  paid  tor  at 

the  fame  rate  of  wages  as  before  defcribcd,  except  for  barley 

r.j  oats,    which  are  threlhed  by  tale,    at   the   rate  of 

2f,  6^.  a  quarter,  in  which  price  the  binding  of  the  draw 

iai0  40lb.  truflcs  is  included. 

In  tbrefhing  rye  and  wheat  the  threfhers  are  paid  for 
li  many  truflcs  as  they  can  threfh  cleanly  out  in  a  day 

Women,  in  great  numbers,  arc  frequently  employed  by 
t!)e  hmcrs  and  gardeners  around  London  in  weeding, 
ia  making  of  hay,  and  in  gathering  the  green  peafe,  beans> 
and  other  produce  of  the  gardening  lands,  for  the  London 
markets.  Their  hours  of  labour  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  men.  They  claim  the  privilege  of  gatliering 
the  green  and  ripe  fruits  by  an  eflablifhed  meafure.  But 
the  price  of  their  labour  is  only  one  half  of  what  is  paid 
for  the  fame  work  to  tlieir  fellow-labourers  of  the  other  fex. 

At  a  greater  didance  from  London  common  labourers 
2:e,  in  the  winter«time,  paid  from  8/«  to  gs.  a  week. 
They  work  from  f<7vcn  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in 
the  afternoon :  In  fummer  tliey  are  paid  from  lOi*  and  i2s» 
2 week,  and  work  from  fix  in  the  morning  until  iix  in  the 
evening.  *  '"        .     . 

The  price  of  piece  work  is  as  follows : 

leaping  and  binding  wheat,  from  8  to  lO  fir  acre* 

Mowing,  raking,  and  cocking,  barley  and 

^^1 -    .    3  d'«<>- 

kping  and  binding  beans,        -         -      710.  9  ditto. 

E  Hay. 
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Hay-binders  are  paid  20  ^.  a  load  for  catting  and 
binding ;  and  a  good  hand  can  cot  and  bind  two  loads  a 
day. 


8.  COMMONS. 

There  arc  many  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Middlefexy  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  which  at 
prefent  lie  waHc,  and  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  indivi* 
duals  interefted  in  them ;  an  abfolute  nuifance  to  the  puk 
lie ;  and  yet  capable  of  very  great  improvement. 

The  benefits  that  will  neceflarily,  and  almoit  immedi- 
ately, refult  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors  of 
tbefe  lands,  by  their  being  put  into  a  flatc  of  cultivatioiii 
is  too  obvious  to  every  man  who  has  thought  upon  the 
fubje£t  to  need  proof  or  illuftration* 

It  would  certainly  be  found  of  great  and  important  ad- 
vantage to  the  proprietors  of  wafte  and  other  lands,  in 
this  county,  over  which  a  right  of  common  is  exercifed 
for  any  part  of  the  year,  if  all  fuch  lands  and  grounds 
were  divided  and  allotted  in  fevcralty,  in  proportion  to 
the  rights  of  the  parties  interefted  in  them,  for  the  purpofei 
of  inclofure  and  cultivation. 

Thofc  among  whom  thefe  kind  of  lands  have  been  al- 
ready dividedy  have  never  been  difappointed  in  their  ex* 
pe£tationsas  to  the  refult  of  their  experiments;  but,ontlic 
contrary,  have  derived  very  great  and  confiderable  benefit 
from  them ;  and  no  fmall  increafe  has  been  made  to  the 

rentals  of  their  landed  property,  in  confequencc  of  thoft 

divifions. 
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iiviCons.  But  the  gain  arifing  to  individuals,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  good,  that  would  be  produced  by  the  divi- 
fonand  laiprovcmcnt  of  waftc  and  commonable  lands :  the 
public  would  immediately  profit  by  it  in  no  fmall  de- 
gree; for  the  fufpended  hand  of  induftry  would  thereby  be 
conftaiitly  furniflicd  witli  employment ;  the  prevailing  no- 
tions of  emigration  removed  by  the  profpefts  of  advantage 
it  would  afford ;  and  the  public  would  be  enriched  by 
the  confcquent  increafc  of  the  general  ftock  of  corn  and 

attic. 

The  ufual  mode  of  atchieving  a  divifion  of  the  common 
lands  of  particular  di(lri£ls»  is  for  the  principal  proprietors 
to  call  a  general  meeting,  of  all  perfons  entitled  to  a  right 
of  common,  or  any  way  intcrefted  therein,  in  order  to 
difcufs  the  expediency  of  dividing  and  inclofing  it ;  and  if 
a  majority  of  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths  in  value,  are  in 
fiiYorof  the  divifion,  notices  aie  aiHxed  to  the  door  of  the 
pirifb-church,  fignifying  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
apply  by  petition  to  Parliament,  for  an  aft  to  empower  and 
require  fuch  divifion  to  be  made,  by  the  judgement  and 
difcrction  of  commillioners  and  arbitrators  to  be  named 
tlicrcin,  aud  on  fuch  claufes  and  regulations  as  fliall  be 
agreed  on  by  the  parties  intcrefted,  fubjeA  of  courfc  to 
(ucli  alterations  and  amendments  as  (hall  be  made  in  it  by 
each  Houfe  of  Parliament.  But  this  mode  of  procuring 
adivifion  of  commons  by  a  fpecial  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, is  always  burthened  with  great  expenccs,  and  fub* 
jcft  to  many  great  inconveniences  and  difficulties,  which 
frequently  prevent  its  being  adopted.  And,  indeed,  it 
icems  an  opinion  almoft  unanimous  among  thofe  who 
hive  thought  upon  tliis  fubjeft,  that  one  general  aft  of 
Pvliament,  to  empower  the  divifion  and  inclofure  of  all 
thewalle  and  commonable'lands  in  the  kingdom,  would 

£  2  he 
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tc  thankfull;'  received  by  every  individual,  and  protc  an 
equal  benefit  to  them  and  to  the  public. 

The  encouragement  which  has  of  late  been  given  to  the 
opening  of  new  communications  through  the  country,  bv 
making  navigable  canals  in  different  parts  of  it,  tends  vcrv 
confidcrably  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  waftc lands; 
and  if  not  carried  to  too  great  a  length,  or  facrificed  to  the 
fchemes  of  interefted  projectors  and  mercenary  jobbers, 
muft  prove  a  national  benefit :  For  navigable  canals  in- 
troduce  abundance  of  lime,  chalk,  and  other  manures,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  through  which  they  nin, 
and  where  they  were  never  feen  before. 

But  it  is  time  to  pafs  from  thefe  general  obfervations 
to  the  fubjeft  of  Thb  Commons  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex. 

Among  the  commons,  now  uncultivated  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  are 

Hounflow-Heath. 

FinchIey«Common. 

The  remains  of  £niield»Cbace«  '    *    ' 

9 

The  commons  in  the  parlfh  of  Harrow,  are 

Harrow- Weald  •  Common. 
Pinner-Common, 
Sudbury-Common, 
Finner-Marfh, 
.    Roxhull-Green, 
Apperton-Green, 
Wembley-Green, 
Kenton-Green, 
Gieenhuli-Grcen* 

The 
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The  commons  in  the  parifli  of  Hillingdon  and  Ux* 

Iridgcarc 

Uxbridgc-Moor, 
Uxbridge  Commony 
Mcmfcy-Moor, 
Hillingdon-Hcatbt 
GouId^s  Green, 
Pcil-Hcath. 

There  arc  alfo 

RircIip*G)mmon9 
Sunbury-Common, 
HaiiwcU-Commoni 

Worm-wood  lhrub$»  in  tlie  pariHi  of  Fulhani^. 
And  between  four  and  five  hundred  acres  of  wafte-lands 
in  the  parilh  of  Hendon,  &c. 

Of  thefc  wa(!e*lands,  however,  I  have  only  been  en* 
abled  to  procure  accounts  of  the  following  particulars. 


9.  STANWELL  INCLOSURE. 

The  wafle-Iands  of  the  pari(h  of  Stanwcll  previous  to  the 
indofurc,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in  the  former  fur- 
vcy,confiftcd  of  fomething  more  than  500  acres;  of  which 
about  350  acres  were  part  of  Houndow-hcath.  In  their 
former  ftatc,  they  were  worth  little  or  nothing ;  but  fuch 
wu  the  efFeft  of  incloiing  them,  that  tliey  were  let  imme- 
<Iutely  afterwards  from  151.  to  25/*  an  acrc^  and  upon  an 
aTcragcat^i. 

The  common-field  lands  were,  on  being  inclofed,  almoft 

tliroughout  the  whole  pariihg  improved  in  rent  from  about 

¥tO)^i.anacre. 

On 
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On  the  inclofure  Uking  place,  I  am  informed  tbattixirt? 
:acrcs  were  fct  apart,  and  let  for  £iSLn  2cxc  per  ann.  and 
that  every  cottager,  in  the  parilh,  who  did  not  receive 
•alms,  and  did  not  rent  a  cottage  of  more  than  ^5.  a  year 
had  a  proportionable  part  of  fuch  rent  divided  amongthcm 
in  equal  proportions* 

The  tenants  have  found  great  advantages  in  fowinj 
artificial  gralTcs  and  turnips  in  that  part  of  tlie  inclofure 
^hich  lay  formerly  in  common-fields,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  keep  as  much  (lock  on  part  of  tlie  land  a  they 
did  before  on  the  whole ;  and  when  that  part,  which  has 
been  taken  in  from  the  heath,  is  brought  into  a  regular 
courfe  of  cultivation,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
tlie  tenant  will  derive  advantages  equal  to  thofe  which 
the  land-owners  enjoy ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
new-inciofure  is  not  yet  brought  into  a  regular  ftate  of  col* 
tivation,  it  is  impoflible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  its  produce  *. 

*  To  the  foregoing  obfervatioasrelatiog  to  a  portion  of  ground  forioerly  p>rt 
of  Hounflow  Heathy  I  (haU  fubjo'm  the  copy  of  ao  ancient  onlioaoce,  with 
which  I  was  kindly  furnilhed  by  Sir  William  Gibbons, bart  of  StaoweU place, 
and  which  ihews  the  origiaal  rights,  claimed  by  difiBerent  parilhes  00  Uou&flov* 
Heath. 

U  O  U  N  S  L  O  W  .  U  E  A  T  H. 

The  Bill  of  HouaAow-Hcath,  37  Henry  VIII. 

WHERE  the  King's  Majeftie  ys  at  this  prefent  ftafed  of  ooe  eiUu*f  in* 
herytaoce  of  the  wade  grounde  and  foyle  comonlye  called  Houofloo-Hcath, 
conteyniog  in  ytfelf  ffower  thoufand  twoo  hundi7th  flower  fcorethyitcne  aao 
and  one  roodCi  lying  and  extending  into  the  fieldSi  parilhef,  aad  baffllctSi 
Iftelworthy  Bray  nfordy  and  Twykenham,  Heitoni  Fcltham'i  HarliogtoQiCnyo- 
feldf  Harmondefworthi  Stanwelli  Hanworthe,  BedCountei  Hsmptoo,  Houa* 
iloo»  and  Tedington,  in  his  Grace's  countie  of  Middlefex  {  bis  Highocsmolt 
prudentlie  cooiideriog,  that  as  the  barrenefs  and  infeitylitie  tbereof»  by  vaoflte 
of  dylygence  and  induftrye  of  men,  necelTarylye  requyred  Cor  the  aneadnetf 
or  mayatenaoce  of  any  grovode  that  ibaU  bryng  fortbe  his  frucsi  broJjftbi 
at  well  fcariytio  and  lackeof  all  manner  of  grayne,  gn^»  woedti  anil  ocbcr 
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-cAry  Ibyngc^i  imongs  hii  Grace's  fubjeAi  thy  inhabitance  of  the  faid 
,-jfljes,  ai  alfo  is  the  vcraie  oryginall  mother  and  contynual  nun  of  derth 
^  tbyngs  amongs  his  people  dwelling  in  Uie  confynes  of  the  fame,  even  fo* 
ihi  eonverfyon  th«rof  into  tyllage  and  fev'al  paAure  by  menys  bbor  and 
Bjnves,  befyds  that  yt  ihall  ho  an  exile  of  idlenes  in  thofe  partiesy  muft  of 
MfuS^u  aoTe  and  bryng  furthe  to  all  his  (aid  fobjedb  plantie  and  habondanco 
ofallthyngi  aibove  remembred;  and  albeyt  his  Highiies  myght  juftelie,  by 
tbe  anncyent  lawes  of  this  his  realme,   approve   to  his  owne  peculyar 
prjf^c  and'  adontsK^  a  grfate  parte   of   the   fame  wafte  and  heath  ; 
Benrthelefty  bit  Majeftye  moCl  gracyouilye  tenaeriiig  more  the  common  wele 
of  bisfubje^  there  than  the  advauncement  of  his  owne  comodytie,  ha*h^not 
ilodlie  atread/i  to  hit  great  cofls  and  dia'*geS|  caufed  dyverfe  of  his  coun« 
Id),  and  others  of  his  offycert  and  mynyfters,  by  vertue  of  his  Grace's  com- 
ayflioQ  in  that  behalf  to  them  dyre^ed,  to  repayre  th'uher,  to  vewe,  fui-vcy-, 
i&dcooUeri  the  faid  waft  and  hethe,  and  thereupon  to  i^iTigoe  out,  by  mete 
a&dbottodSy  to  every  of  the  faid  parifhes,  a  convenyent  parte  and  porc*c>n  of  tho 
Cjn;,  and  owt  of  thofe  parts  and  porc'onS|  by  lott,  to  apoynte  in  feveraltye  to 
cnr/e  inhabytAtU  within  the  faid  pAryfiics  and  h.imclctts  fuche  qunntite  of  the 
Itdbcaihc,  as  by  the  dyfcrccyon  of  the  faid  conrmyfTyoncrs  wis  thought  mere 
ud  coQvenyenti  having  a  fpecyall  regard  to  the  nombre  of  the  inhabytants  in 
e\try  piriihe,  and  to  the  nombre  of  acres  of  hcthe  lymy  ted  to  every e  of  tlie  faid 
bzclettsand  paryfhes;  but  alfo  is  contented  and  pleafed,  at  the  humble  pety- 
dnaadfuie  ef  his  faid  fuhjc^i  to  whom  and  thair  pofterttye  the  comodytie 
hovof  fliall  fpecially  redounde,  that  yt  be  enadled  by  his  Highnes,  as  hereafier 
djflbe:  Wherefore  be  yt  ordayned,  ena^ed,  and  eftablilhed,  by  the  King» 
wiih  thalTent  of  the  Lordes  Spiritual  and  Temporal!,  and  of  the  Comons  in 
il^prcfeot  P'liament  alTembledi  and  by  the  authoi7tie  of  the  fame,  that  fuche 
pute  aod  fo  muche  of  the  faid  wade  and  heihe  whereof  his  Grace  is  now  feafed, 
or  2t  any  time  hereafter  Iholl  be  fenfed  of  one  eQate  of  inherytance,  as  (hall 
beataoy  time  hereafter  by  his  Grace's  comy(roners,  or  ffower  of  them  hereto- 
fore oamedj  or  hereafter  to  be  named,  certy  tied  under  their  hands  and  feaU, 
ifi'4  bis  Highnes  Court  of  the  Augmentac*ons  of  the  revenues  of  his  Gr.^co's 
crowDc,  tobemetcand  convenyenc  to  be  converted,  ufed,  or  occupied,  into 
V^  padure,  meadow,  or  other  feverall  grounds,  (hall  from  hensforth 
iamedyaily  be  and  reroayn  perpetually  copyhold  lands,  and  (hall  be  deamed 
aad  adjudged  of  tbe  nature^  qualctye,  and  condicon  of  copyhold  lande,  to  all 
intents,  conftrucc'ons,  and  purpofes.    And  that  every  tenente,  inliabytant^ 
tefjariei  and  oUiers,  their  heires,  fuccellbrs,  and  affignes,  and  the  heirs,  fuc- 
ttto,  and  affisnes,  of   every  of   them,   (hall  liaVe   and  enjoye  fuche 
Tl^t,  tytki  intereft,  podeflion,  rcmaynder,  and  reverfyon,  of  and  in  the  - 
Porc'oQ  and  parte  of  the  (aid  waft  and   hetliei  to  them  or  any  of  them.- 
^tbefiidcommyflyoaors  affigoedi  or  to  be  a(Ilg«ed|  as  Iball  be  by  tbe 
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fr4  conamyffyoren,  or  fowcr  of  tbem  at  the  left,  by  copy  to  them  or  ab 
them  to  be  hade  ami  mide,  declared,  or  expreflcd,  and  the  (awe  OuU  h! 

ccrlyfyed  in  fo  the  f^'d  couit  of  Augiticmacions  under  there  hands  and  feaUj 
And  be  yt  fuither  cna«cd,  by  the  amhoryiye  aforefaij,  ihai  aU  and  every 
tenate,  inbahyiant,  and  refyant,  and  other  above  remembered,  Ihall  uomed 
atlic  after  ccrtkicat,  made  as  y$  aforcfaid,  be  deamcd,  adjudged,  and  taken  to 
U  lenaie,  by  copy  of  court  rolle,  of  the  part  and  porcion  to  ihcm,  or  any  ^ 
cl»em,  as  ys  aftirfnid  alUxed  and  s^'^^cd  by  copy  of  court  roIU  u  fucb  man* 
nor  or  lordlhip  being  within  the  (aid  parilhes  and  hamlctt?,  or  any  of  them  u 
i!ic  faid  co.DofTyoners,  or  fowcr  of  them  at  left,  uppon  the  faid  fertyfycjt, 
ihall,  under  thair  hands  and  (eales,  afUgne  and  appoynie  them  or  any  of  thsm 
iinro,  and  accotding  to  tl»o  tenor  of  ihs  copy  of  courtc  roUe  te  hym  or  ilrju 
inai?e  of  thr  f  iine ;  and  that  after  afTigmciit  and  ccityficat  made  as  ys  afore, 
laid,  tl»c  fame  parts  and  porc'ons  (hall  be  taken,  had,  and  reputed,  to  alliwesu 
perpetuallie,  as  only  memt>ers  and  parcells  of  the  mannor  or  lordfhip  where- 
unto  they  ar  fo  appointed  and  alU^ned  ;  and  that  the  (lewarde  for  the  tyne 
being  of  any  fuct\  isanors  or  lordihipps,  whereunto  any  part  or  porc'onof  t!s 
fjiid  hethe  or  wafte,  dull  be  by  the  faid  comylfyonen,  or  flbwer  of  tbciQi  if. 
f.^ned  unto,  ihall,  after  certyfycat  thereof  as  ys  aforeCiid,  have  full  power  aoi 
auiliority  fiom  tyme  to  tyme,  as  the  cafe  ihall  juftlye  requyre,  to  leu  and 
grant  tlie  fame,  by  copy  of  courte  rolle,  to  any  perfoo  or  ptrfones,  to  hoU 
the  fame  paru  and  porc'ons,  accordyng  to  the  eftatc  and  intercils  prcicribedin 
thair  copoef,  at  Uio  wyll  of  the  lord,  accordyng  to  the  cuftome  of  Uie  ma:i- 
nor  or  lordfbippe  whereunto  tiie  £aid  party  and  porcons  are  as  ys  abovcGid  ai^ 
figued  or  appointed  to  apperteyn ;  ami  alfo,  tliat  all  cuitomes,  ufages,  conJy. 
cons,  and  ordynances,  which  the  faid  comyiTyoners,  or  fewer  of  them  at  tis 
left,  ihall  at  any  tyme  hereafter  prefcrybe,  rendre,  decree,  or  makej  coo- 
cerning  any  lurte  or  parcell  of  the  faid  waft  or  hethe,  ihall  be  as  good,  iynnr, 
and  ftable  in  the  lawe,  beyngg  certyfyed  under  the  handesand  fealesof  ths 
faid  corny  fyooers,  or  fower  of  them  at  the  left,  into  Uie  faid  court  as  ys  afor* 
faid,  to  all  purpofes  and  effcds,  as  yif  thaie  and  every  of  them  were  party* 
cularly  retyted  and  ena^Ud  by  autlx>rytye  of  this  Parlyameot.  Provydcd 
allwayes,  that  yf  any  fuche  perfone  or  perfones,  to  whom  aay  parte  of  the  (ayd 
waft  and  hethe  (hall  be  alloted,  do  ether  refvtfe  to  take  by  copy  of  court  roUe 
the  parte  and  porc'on  to  him  alloted,  aiGgned,  or  letteo,  er  to  be  allote!f 
aiHgned,  or  Ictten,  as  ys  aforfaidi  or  ells  refufe  to  convert  bis  f^yd  part  or 
porc'on  into  tyllage  or  pafbire,  and  in  fuche  forte  to  improve  tbt  (ioa, 
wiiliin  fucli  tyme  as  to  hym  or  them  ihall  be  prefcrybed  or  affigoed  by  the  £u4 
comyifyoners,  or  fower  of  them  at  the  ieft^  that  then  fuche  perfooe  and  per* 
foncs  as  be  or  (hall  be  tennte  (or  terms  of  ly  f,  for  urme  of  yeres,  or  at  wyllf 
of  fuel)  mcife,  cotage,  or  lande,  io  refpe^  wherof  the  fayd  paru  and  ptrcm 
as  or  (ball  be  alleCed  or  aflignedi  (haUand  mayetake,  have,  and  receyvtof 
the  fayd  ftewards,  the  (aid  parte  and  porcon  of  the  (aid  W9&,  to  bold  at  (be 
-  -  wiU 
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-21  rfihe  lorJc,  after  the  cuftome  of  the  (aid  mannor  or  lorJfliippe,  for  terma 
gf  »tnty-one  ycrcs ;  the  remainder  thereof,  after  llie  end  and  determination 
gf  ibe  iiitl  leafe  of  x  x  i  ycres,  to  tl.e  owner  of  the  faid  mt  ITc,  cotagc,  or  lond, 
iabo!d«ta  him,  his  heires,  and  affignes,  at  the  will  of  the  lorde,  after  the 
£sflo:n9  of  the  faid  mannor.  And  be  yt  farther  ena^eJ,  by  the  faide  autho- 
nTT.  that  yf  the  faid  leffee  refufethat  to  take  as  ys  above  faid,  that  then  an/ 
eiUr  the  iwins*^  fubjedls,  borne  under,  his  Graqe'i  obedycnce,.  (liall  and  may 
trie,  Mve,  and  reccyve,  tlie  fame  parte  and  porcon  of  tlie  faid  wade,  as  ys 
jboiefiidi  for  temi  of  xxi  yeres,  with  rema)£nder  to  the  (aid  owner,  as  ys 
)borefad.  Provided  alfoe,  that  all  and  everye  fut  he  lelTee  for  term  of  xxi 
Ter«i  as  71  ahovefaid,  (hall  and  maye  improve  the  (aid  parte.and  porcon^of  the 
^Jtt-aAeaod  hethe  to  hym  letten,  by  copye  of  couit  rolle,  durins;^  tlio  Cud 
III  yeresi  without  any  interrupc'on  of  any  owner  of  any  fuche  meflTe^ 
tf]^,  or  londf,  any  futrendre,  dilQliarge,  determinacon,  or  forfayture,. 
tlhisor  tbalr  intereft,  eftats,  or  terms,  of  and  in  any  fuche  mede,  cotase^ 
tf  loQiiSi  not^ithibQdins.    '       •         * 


Sigqod,     CE^OUGE  ROSE, 
Cler.  Parliamenu. 
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10.  ENFIELD  CHACE. 

HThe  parllh  of  Enfield^  in  its  extent^  its  value,  and  Itt 
refourcesy  is  as  follows : 

FxRsTy  the  contents  of  tlie  parifh  of  En&eld  in  fiatute 
acres— 

Av.valud     Rentilof 
A.        R*      P.     per  acre.       parilh. 

Indofed  pafiure        •  I9646  3  24  30  21469 

Ditto  arable  and  paftttre  X9245  i  13  20  1,245 

Common«field  land  2f746  3  ^9  ^5  2|059 

Marlh«land           •  794  o  9 


A*  ^»433    ^    35  Total  rental 
-— -— —    of  land    5,773 
Rents  of  houfes  3,227 


9,000 


•  Amount  of  the  above  «  -  6>433  ^  35 
Unindofed  parilh  allotment^  fubjeft 

to  tithes  -  -  1,532    2    6 

Indofed  by  the  late  ad,  part  of  tlie 

Chace  difdiarged  of  tithes        •         200    0    0 


Total  ofacres  in  the  parifh  of  Enfield  8,165    ;.    x 

The  King's  allotment  is  not  fpedficd  in  the  above  ac- 

coontt  nor  that  part  of  The  Ch  ac£  which  is  fet  apart  in 

lieu  of  the  predial  and  vicarial  tithes* 

Tbf 
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The  rental  of  the  parifh  being,  according  to  the  above 
fcicmcnt,  )f  9000  a  year,  a  privilege  of  turning  ftock  upon 
the  common  or  uninclofcd  pafture  will  attach  to  every  pcr- 
fon  poflcfling  prcmifcs  to  the  value  of  fix  pounds  a'"ycar. 

This  privilcgei  however,  not  being  reftrained  to  any 
definite  number  or  defcription  of  cattle,  there  are,  upon 
an  average,  not  Icfs  than  iixteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
head  of  cattle  branded  and  turned  on  in  every  year,  by 
which  the  common  is  fo  dcftru£lively  over-charged,  that 
the  end,  which  the  privilege  was  originally  defigncd  to  at- 
tain, is  in  a  great  meafure  loft :  Thcfe  difad  vantages,  which 
the  inclination  in  each  individual  to  monopolize  the  whole 
cccafions,  are  coniidcrably  increafed  by  the  fraudulent  ufc 
vliich  the  more  indigent  houfe  holders  make  of  the  privilege 
ifl  turning  on  tlic  cattle  of  ftrangcrs,  to  agift  at  a  low  price. 

To  fecure  a  certain  profit,  and  to  avoid  the  difadvantages 
which  the  avarice  of  each  occafions  to  the  whole,  the  foU 
lowing  plan  of  flint  might  be  adopted. 

Every  cottager  to  be  allowed  the  pafturageof  one  cow  and 
calf;  or  tvo  heifers ;  or  one  horfe ;  or  one  mare  and  colt. 

The  O'Xupiers  of  land  and  houfes  to  be  allowed  one 
cittle-gat:,  or  beaft-gate,  for  every £6  z  year  which  they 
refpeftivcly  rent,  reckoning  one  horfe  or  mare  equal  to 
two  beafts. 

The  quantity  of  ftock  which  would  probably  be  turned 
onycven  according  to  thefe  reftraints,  would  be  a  furchargc 
of  the  common,  as  two-thirds  of  it  is  wood-land.  It 
might,  however,  fcrvc  as  a  ftandard  by  which  the  ftint 
might  ultimately  be  regulated,  and  the  benefits  of  the  com* 
Don  prcfervcd. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  parifh  of  Enfield,  inclu- 
ding cottages,  amounts  to  920,  and  the  number  of  inha* 
bitants  to  more  than  5,520. 

Of  the  above  number  the  poor,  upon  an  average,  are 
fopportcd  at  the  cxpcnce  of  1,380  fer  annum  (or  there* 
*OQts)  by  the  parifh. 

F  a  Work- 
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IVorkhoufc        .         •       780  o  o 

Out-pcnfioncrs         •       '  600  0  0 

if  1,380  0  0 


Enfield  Chace,  though  it  is  now  near  feventeen  years 
'finco  it  was  inclofedi  has  not  profited  fo  much  by  manage* 
jnent  or  exertion,  as  might  have  been  expelled. 

The  original  purchafer^  of  the  crown-leafcs  were  igno. 
rant  both  of  experimental  and  of  praAical  agriculture 
being,  in  general,  gentlemen  retiring  from  trade  into  the 
country,  and  who,  from  the  former  habits  of  tlieir  Wxts, 
were  ignorant  of  that  regular  proccfs  of  hufbandry  which 
new  foil  requires  to  bring  it  into  a  (late  of  profitable  culti- 
vation. 

The  ground  of  The  Chace  was  covered  with  trees; 
and  altliough  the  oak  found  a  ready  fale,  the  beech  did  not 
repay  the  woodman's  labour.     The  grubbing  and  flock- 
ing up  of  the  roots  was  a  fliil  farther  impediment;  and 
the  induflry  of  thefe  inexperienced  farmers  was  alarmed 
and  checked  by  the  confiderable  advance  of  money  which 
was  immediately  required  to  clear  the  ground.     Partial  and 
penurious  experiments  made  upon  a  raw  and  crude  foil,  that 
had  been  for  ages  fliut  up  from  the  rays  of  the  fun  by  the 
tliicknefs  of  the  furrounding  foliage,  were  not  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  fuccefs.   It  yrill  not  excite  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  new  foil  fuUenly  and  reluAantly  yielded  to  the 
adventurers  from  the  metropolis,    the  feed  they  fowcd. 
The  wood,  however,  at  length  encreafcd  in  price,  and, 
by  the  monies  it  produced,  opened  a  way  to  the  farther 
improvement  of  the  foil.    The  half-yard  wood,  which  was 
originally  given  as  a  recompence  for  clearing  the  ground, 

jrielded  the  owner  7/.  a  flack;  the  fpikes^i.  40  the  aco 

baviflSf 
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tflflns,  when  drawn  to  town,  from  i6/.  to  iC'*  V*  P^^  ^oo ; 
and  the  fpray  made  up  into  what  they  call  •*  pimps/*  fcvc- 

lal  (hillings  into  pocket. 

The  account  between  the  mafter  and  the  labourer  now 

fends  thus— 

Ma(ler*s 
Labourer*       Expt ocet  and  Profit* 

-    s.    a.  $•    * 

One  ftack  half-yard  wood,  14 

feet  long,  3  feet  in  height, 
3  in  breadth          •          .40  16 
Ditto  yard  wood,  ditto        .20  16 
Spokes //r  100           ••id  6 
Bavins  ^/r  100            •         •         2     O  9         ' 
loots,  colliers,  ware  pir  ftack, 
the  fame  meafure  as  the  half- 
yard  wood           •            980  12 
Ditto  rough  roots      •        •         7     o  x  i 
Pimps /rr  100            •••16  6 

li    t    o  £z  IS    o 


The  rife  in  the  value  of  the  above  articles  evinced,  that 
^ougb  the  ground  refufed  to  repay  the  toils  of  hufbandry 

!   inthe  produce  of  grain,  it  would,  at  lead  for  a  certain  time^ 

I   pn)duct,  by  the  value  of  its  wood,  fufBcient  to  anfwer  the 

!   oil  of  The  Crown  for  rent. 

I  The  ground,  therefore,  though  rapidly  cleared  of  Its 
v<x>d,  lay,  for  the  mod  part,  in  an  uncultivated  {late  for 
^17  years;  for  the  real  intrinfic  nature  of  this  foil 
Kver  having  been  properly  tried,  remained  entirely  un« 
known. 

Time,  however,  has  lately  difcovcrcd  it  to  be  of  a  ftrong 

^y  luarl,  containing  a  great  propprtion  of  calcareous 

I  ^tb,  cfFcrvcfcing  with  acids,  and  equal,  if  not  fuperior. 
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in  its  quality  and  cffcas  to  molt  of  the  marls  in  thli 
country. 

A  circuroftancc  of  fo  inter cfting  a  nature,  not  only 
taught  the  eye  of  fpeculation,  but  the  more  ufcful  one  of 
the  pradtical  farmer.  The  gravelly  jejune  foil,  of  which 
The  Chace  was  originally  fuppofed  to  confift,  no  longer 
impofed  an  infuperable  obflacle  to  improvement;  tlie 
marl  foon  produced  its  expeAed  effeft ;  and  the  rapid 
progrcfs  which,  within  thefc  four  or  five  years,  hat 
been  made  in  tlie  cultivation  of  The  Chace  is  fur- 
prizing, 

Draiminc  fcems  indifpenfably  necelTary  to  the  foils  of 
which  The  Chace  confifls:  witliout  it  the  farrier  fees  the 
firength  of  his  manure  exhauflcd,  his  crop  cankered  by  an 
almofl  putrid,  flagnant,  fubterraneous  water,  v/hich,  aficT 
^evcry  (hower,  fprings  from  the  ground  at  the  diilance  of 
from  one  to  fix  or  eight  poles.  Thefe  waters  are  interfered 
alternately  with  clay  and  gravel ;  the  clay,  in  many  places, 
forming  a  complete  bafon,  or  barrier  round  the  loofe 
gravel,  fo  that  the  water,  readily  penetrating  the  porous 
foil^  is  completely  pent  up  in  this  natural  refervoir.  This 
remark,  however,  is  only  applied  to  the  high  grounds. 

To  remedy  the  above  inconveniences,  the  comiioQ 
ihoulder-draining  fpade  and  fcoop,  have  been  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs,  A  furrow  is  drawn  with  the  plough,  and 
cleared  by  a  common  fpade ;  then  the  draining  iufirument 
is  introduced  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  from  thefoi* 
face;  and,  after  the  loofe  mould  is  fcooped  out,  black-thora 
buflies,  4cc.  are  carefVilly  laid  along  the  bottom,  covered  with 
Urong  wheat-fbaw,  and  the  whole  clofed  in. 

As  tlie  lands  here  lie  chiefly  upon  a  declivity,  arc 

fhould  be  uken,  that  the  drains  have  an  eafy,  gentle  de* 

fcent,  for,  if  they  have  too  quick  a  fall,  they  arc  apt  to 

burft,  or  to  excavate;  and,  having  lofk  tlicir  prouflion 

below^  the  leaft  preflbre  from  above  will  deftroy  the  drain. 

The 


■WM 
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The  prices  of  draiaing  are  as  foUovir : 

I.  s.   i. 

rGunters-chains,  or  ao  pole  x8  inches  deep 
each  drain  -  •  -  O     3     O 

Double  or  leading  drains  2  feet  deep,  ptr 
fcore  -  -  -  •  o    J    o' 

Bur  to  each  fcore  -  -  -         00a 

Labourers  to  find  tools,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

The  double  dnuns  ought  always  to  be  ufed  on  the  gra* 
nlly  ground,  as  a  drain  fhallower  than  two  feet  has  but 
little  eflfcft.  The  ufual  diftance  at  which  tlie  drains  arc 
made,  is  in  general  a  pole,  or  rather  lefs,  from  each  other. 

The  eightccn*inch  drains  have,  in  itrong  land,  been 
found  by  experience  to  produce  a  more  immediate  cfFefl: 
dian  deeper  ones ;  for  the  clay,  from  its  coheiion,  prevents 
the  water  from  filtrating  quickly  through  its  parts,  and 
protefis  the  drains  below. 

A  gentleman,  fomc  years  ago,  informed  Mr*  James  of 
EoEeld)  from  whom  I  have  received  much  of  my  infor* 
matlon  on  this  fubjeft,  that  he  had  made  fome  brick  fliores, 
fb!l  three  feet  in  depth,  to  draw  the  water  from  a  part  of 
bis  lawn;  but  not  anfwcring  the  purpofe,  Mr.  James  ad« 
vifed  him  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  eightcen-inch  bufh 
iri\Xi\\  and,  by  this  means,  he  completely  removed  the 
nuifance  from  his  lawn. 

Filling  the  drains  with  ftones  is  by  no  means  uncom« 
QiOQ;  but  this  mode  of  draining  is  faid  not  to  anfwer; 
2nd,  excluiive  of  the  additional  expence,  it  certainly  is  a 
mode  of  draining  in  every  rcfpeft  inferior  to  that  of  filling 
:  the  drains  with  brufliwood,  &c.  This,  however,  may 
w»c  from  the  difficulty  there  is  of  procuring  ilones  of  a 
proper  fizc  upon  The  Chacei  but,  perhaps,  the  marl- pits 
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nuy  in  time,  in  fomc  mcafurc,  fupply  flints  fuiublc.  to 
the  purpofc. 

Mr.  James,  of  Enfield,  filled  drains  with  fmall  floncs  or 
gravel  j  but  in  lefs  than  four  years  the  efRa  was  gone  : 
this  he  imputed  to  the  incruftration  which  naturally  arifc? 
from  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  adventitious,  and 
ever-accumulating,  particles  of  earth,  carried  down  by  the 
current,  and  detained  by  too  near  an  approach  to  contaft 
with  the  fuperficies  of  the  fmall  pebbles,  or  rather  gravel, 
which  formed  the  drain. 

This  idea  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ftrong  inflanccs 
of  petrifa£lion  which  the  foil  of  the  chace  affords,  for  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  plow  up  a  mafs  in  that  ftate,  indofing 
a  muhiplicity  of  gravel  and  flint  flones,  wholly  and  firmly. 
incorporated. 

If,  however,,  flones  of  a  fufficient  fizewere  to  be  had, 
they  would  perhaps  effeftually  anfwer  the  purpofc,  and 
have  an  advantage  over  the  bu(h-drains  in  preventing  the.- 
moles  from  running  into  the  drains ;  a  circumilance  by 
which  the  bufh-drains  zrt  frequently  and  materially  in- 
jured. 

The  manner  of  forming  thefe  drains  is  by  filling  tb^ 
trench  up  to  the  fhoulders  with  iloncs,  and  then  covering 
them  with  wheat-ftraw,  or  furze ;  but  furze  (hould  never 
be  ufed  except  when  whe^-flraw  is  not  to  be.procured,  for. 
the  fpines  of  the  furze  are  of  a  very  perifhable  nature,  and 
generally  decay  before  the  drains  arc  fettled. 

This  method  of  draining,  however,  would  have  very 
little  efFeft  in  loofe  crumbly  foils  where  the  caufc  arifcs 
from  fprings,  and  not  from  the  retention  of  water  by  an 
\mder  flratum  of  clay;  in  the  former  cafe,  rccourfc  mull  be 
had  to  the  expenfivc,  yet  efFeftual  means  of  drains  made 
with  large  flones  or  bricks. 

It  is  a.<;ommQn,  but  bad  pra£lice,  to  adopt  a  partial 

YXercifc  of  this  accc0ary  branch.of  agriculturci  and  to  apply. 

the 
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the  remedy  to  tUofe  parts  only  of  a  field,  which  appear 
to  be  the  wetteft,  witliout  paying  a  due  attention  to  the 
origin  of  the  difeafe.  Porous  foils,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  lie  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  greedily  imbibe  the 
vater,  which  penetrates  quickly  to  a  coniidcrable  depth, 
Qfltil  it  meets  with  clay,  marl,  rock,  or  fome  fubftance, 
to  impede  its  dcfcent,  when  taking  an  oblique,  or-  hori- 
zonul  direction,  it  appears  at  the  foot,  or  in  the  middle 
of  a  declivity,  and  caufes  a  fpew,  a  fquall,  or  boggy  piece  . 
of  ground ;  and,  thcrefore>  when  the  wet,  however  local 
it  may  appear,  arifes  from  tliis  caufe,  the  field  Ihould  be 
equally  drained  throughout. 

In  fetting  out  the  drains  great  care  (hould  be  taken  that 
eadi drain  fhall  feparately  carry  its  own  water;  for,  if  the 
double  or  leading  ones  be  overloaded  by  feeders  drawn  into 
tbeffly  the  danger  of  injuring  part,  and  perhaps  of  dcflroy- 
ing  the  whole  v.  ork  is  obvious  ;  for  if  a  iloppage  happen 
near  the  outlet  cfthe  main-drain,  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  < 
whole  of  the  auxiliary  ones  will  be  blown  up  by  the  pref- 
fare  of  the  water :  and  in  whatever  place  the  obftru£tion 
happens,  fimihir  confequences  muft  be  expected  to  the  * 
drains  above. 

• 

No.  I.   D/aining  fpade  pointed  at  the  end,  fo  as  to  form 
ihoulders  for  the  twifted  ftraw  to  reft  upon. 


■iiium.uiiimm.it:»aimatimiinnminiii 
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No.  a>   The  fcoop. 


HTN 


No.  3.    Engine  to  twift  ftnvr. 
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Heathi  if  it  can  be  procured,  makes  the  moit  durable 
joins  where  the  foil  is  a  ilifF  clay ;  but  wheat  ilraw  alone, 
fitbout  other  materials,  will  fucceed,  provided  the  dif* 
tances  between  the  drains  be  not  more  than  four  or  five 
yards.  Wheat-ftraw,  iwifted  to  the  thick nefs  of  a  man's 
]^  has  been  lately  introduced  as  an  eafy  and  cheap  way 
of  fupplying  the  want  of  other  materials  ;  and  this  I  have 
BO  doubt  will  anfwcr  every  purpofe  where  the  wetnefs  of 
the  ground  arifes  from  the  various  (Irata  of  different  foils, 
bterfefting  each  other  in  fuch  directions  as  to  prevent  the 
water  from  readily  finding  its  way  through  the  ftifF  clay, 
and  not  from  perpetual  fprings.  Drains  made  in  the  laft- 
flientioned  way  will  fucceed  beft  on  ftrong  adhefive  foils  ; 
ibrif applied  to  thofe  of  a  light  crumbly  nature,  their  ef- 
left  willbe  but  of  fhort  duration  ;  and,  after  the  flraw  de* 
oys,  the  Icaft  external  preflTure  will  render  them  totally 
afclcfs,  whereas,  if  the  twiftcd  ftraw  be  ufcd  on  the  (lifF 
land,  a  natural  channel  will  be  found  upon  the  rotting  of 
the  draw  beyond  the  power  of  any  common  weight  or 
prdurc  to  damage. 

Paring  and  burning  has  been  praAifed  to  fome  ex- 
tent on  Enfield  Chace. 

One  of  the  greateft  benefits  arifing  from  this  manner  of 
preparing  the  ground,  is  the  deftrudion  of  the  various  feeds 
2nd  roots  of  plants  which  lie  concealed  in  the  earth ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  perennial  feeds  may,  in  certain  fituations, 
lie  long  without  vegetation.  The  ground,  it  is  true,  is  by 
lliis  kind  of  ordeal  cfFcftually  purified;  but  much  of  the 
vegetative  quality  may  be  loft  by  evaporation,  fublimation, 
concentration,  or  the  various  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  operation ;  the  oleagenous  quality,  winch 
avcryfenfibie  author  calls  emphatically  "the  food  of  plants," 
tt  expelled}  aud  if  it  be  true  that  the  earth  is  a  menftruum,' 

G  2  barely 
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barely  aflimrlating  or  preparing  the  vegetable  nutriment  It 
may  very  obvioufly  be  inferred,  that  the  above  operation 
robs  the  ground  of  a  great  part  of  the  pabulum  with  which 
it  is  impregnated.  Experience,  however,  is  upon  this  u 
it  is  perhaps  upon  all  other  points  of  agriculture,  tlic  bed 
tcft  of  trutli ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  very  produftivc  cropi 
have  been  obtained  by  this  kind  of  hufbandry. 

Mr,  James,  whofc  name  1  have  already  had  occafion  to 
mention  in  this  report,  admits,  that  lands  uncultivated 
or  in  their  wild  and  original  ftate,  particularly  forcfti, 
fuch  as  THE  Chace  was  before  its  inclofurc,  will 
gradually, '  by  adventitious  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  fall 
of  leaves,  the  decay  of  the  vefture,  imperceptible  fcr« 
menution,  and  the  nutritious  matter  which  the  foil 
imbibes  from  the  air,  acquire  a  complete  envegetlc  power, 
according  to  the.  refpe£tivc  properties,  which  the  refpec* 
tive  lands  poilefs,  of  aAing  upon  fuch  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  arc  confentaneous  to  them ;  that  the  breail- 
plow,  afFe£ting  barely  the  turf  or  fward,  leaves  a  great  part 
of  tlie  vegetable  matter  behind,  which  being  plowed,  and 
rendered  more  pulverized,  by  means  of  the  alhes  being 
fpread  upon  it,  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  more  room  to 
expand,  and  the  nutritious  particles  are  difpofed  to  ad« 
minifter  their  whole  fupport  to  the  crop ;  and  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  foil  being  by  thefe  means  exerted  to 
one  end,  a  good  crop  may  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  be  ob- 
tained by  this  mode  of  agriculture  :  but  he  contends,  that 
it  is  by  the  facrifice  of  a  number  of  future  good  cropsi 
which  might  be  procured  by  a  different  procefs.  i 

There  are  certainly  arguments  for  and  againfi  this  prac*. 
tice,  and  it  is  in  general  admitted,  that  a  confiderable  po^ 
tion  of  the  pabulum  or  food  of  plants,  imbibed  from  the 

atmofphcre,  is  exhaled  by  the  ad  of  burning.    But  it  may 

naturally 
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natnrally  be  fuppofcd,  that  the  aflics  remaining  after  calci- 
nation, fpccdily  attraft .  or  imbibe  from  the  atmofphcre, 
IS  much  pabulum  as  they  loft  in  the  aft  of  burning. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  in  the  month  of  April  1792,  de* 
termioed,  I  undcrftand,  to  make  a  courfe  of  experiments  on 
afarm,  which  he  held  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkshire,  by 
paring  and  burning  the  fward,  all  over  the  furface,,  in  the 
fiate  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  fpadc.  The  land  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  ploughed  immediately  after  it  was 
burned;  but  this  was  deferred,  by  other  bufinefs  of  the  farm, 
forabove  four  weeks  ;  when,  to  his  aftonifhment,  he  dif- 
covered  better  than  half  a  plant  of  fpontaneous  grafs  where 
nothing  but  heath  and  ling  had  grown  before.  Agreeably 
forprizcd  by  this  unlooked-for  circumftance,  he  fuffercd  it 
to  remain  in  the  ftate  it  was;  and  the  grafs  not  only  thick* 
cncd  very  faft,  and  grew  quite  green  ;  but  being  the  fpon- 
taneous produce  of  the  earth,  and  not  ariiing  from  feed  that 
badbeenfown,  continued  permanent. 

The  fpontaneous  produdtion  of.  this  luxuriant  grafs  he 
accounts  for.  by  the  parings  being  burned  all  over  the  fur* 
keinftcad  of  in  heaps,  and  never  fu6Fering  it  to  burft  into 
flames  fufficient  to  exhale  the  pabulum  exifting  on  the 
foil. 

The  land  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried  is  a  black 
peat  earili,  the  former  produce  of  it  heath  and  ling.  The 
expence  of  paring  and  burning  he  calculates  at  i6/.  an 
acre ;  and  the  prcfent  appearance  of  tlie  land,  he  fays, 
affords  a  rcafonable  expeftation,  of  its  being  hereafter 
worth  at  Icaft  i6s.  an  acre,  per  annum. 

The  idea  which  Mr.  Cooke's  experiment  produced  has 
been  carried  into  praftice  on  Enfield  chace.  Inftead  of 
burning  the  furfacc,  the  paring  is  placed  in  large  heaps, 
and  permitted  to  remain  till  it  is  fufficiently  rotted,  fo  as 
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to  be  nfcd  by  itfclf,  or  with  lime,  dung,  &c.  as  a  coirj. 
poft  in  amelioration  of  the  ground. 

Where  the  ftapic  is  a  deep  loam  or  clay,  the  immediate 
injury  done  by  the  fire  is  not  eafily  noticed,  for  the  alhcs 
though  robbed  of  their  nutritious  qualities  accelerate  tlic 
pulverizationt  and  make  the  land  work,  which,  on  frefli 
ground,  will  for  the  moft  part  infure  a  crop.  New-broken* 
up  ground  no  doubt  is  highly  impregnated  with  the  pabu- 
lum of  plants,  and  requires  but  the  plough  and  tilth  to 
call  forth  its  llrength.  This  cicanfing  and  working  the 
ground,  if  fuccefsful  when  applied  to  old  inclofureSi  will 
operate  more  forcibly  upon  new-inclofed  commons  and 
wades,  where  centuries  have  confpircd  to  give  a  luxuri- 
ency  and  richnefs  to  the  fupcrficies  ;  and,  it  feems  certain, 
that  an  increafed  labour  of  the  plough  will  render  lefs  ma« 
nure  neceiTary,  but  that  an  incrcafe  of  the  latter  will  by 
no  means  leflen  the  excrcife  of  the  former. 

Bread-ploughing,  however^  efpecially  on  gravelly  ground, 
is  accounted  improper,  becaufe  of  the  (hallow  ftaples ;  and 
indeed  the  richnefs  and  derility  of  the  foil  may  well  be 
compared  to  human  af&uencc  and  poverty,  the  £rft  bean 
up  againft  repeated  ihocks  of  untoward  fortune  before  it 
falls,  tl)e  lad  iinks  at  its  firft  approach. 

The  expeixces  of  paring  and  burning  are  from  /i.  9/. 
to  £i.  I IX.  6i.  an  acre,  including  thefpreadmg'of  the 
afhes. 

The  labourers  to  find  and  repair  the  tools  at  their  own 
expencc.  ' 

The  expences  of  carting  clay  or  marl.    . 

I.  i.  i. 
A  fcore  or  20  cart-loads  of  clay  or  marl,  and 
fprcading  ditto  ;  •  ,^04^ 

Four 


i 


« 


four  horfcs  and  a  man,  carting  40  loads  pir 


ixj  (wear  and  tear) 
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foCirt-loads  arc  generally  allowed  per  acre. 

TottI  amount  of  cartage,  &c.  pir  acre         .        a    o    o 


Tbeexpences  of  paring  the  ground,  and  carting  ofFtlie 
1  forfacc  into  heaps* 

pir  Acre  from  151%  to  20x.        -        Paring. 
FifAcrt  .  •  .        Carting* 


It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  difference  in  the  prices  will 
;rife  from  the  ftate  and  quality  of  the  ground  ;  a  (lony  fur- 
ke  works  flowly  off,  and  moreover  impedes,  by  often 
blunting,  the  fpade.  In  new  inclofures  the  ftubbs  and  con- 
cealed roots  of  trees,  greatly  retard  the  parcrs  progrefs  ;  fo 
iixi  no  general  rule  for  charges  of  this  nature  can  be 
ffiadct 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  on  the  Chace,  to  break 
ip  the  ground  and  fow  it  with  white  or  black  oats,  but 
fcldom  to  any  advantage.  The  thick,  tufted,  coarfc,  im- 
plicated grafs,  being  turned  in,  carries  mod  of  the  necef- 
liry  moifturc  from  the  feed,  and  proves  a  harbour  for  the 
I  grab,  which  is  imagined,  but  with  what  foundation  I  ani 
Jtalofsto  tell,  very  prejudicial  to  the  crops  in  their  fe* 
ininal  flages ;  add  to  this  the  only  chance  of  the  feeds  ef« 
fcftually  vegetating,  is  between  the  furrows  where  a  fcanty 
portion  of  earth  is  brought  together  by  the  harrows.  Were 
Jtpoflibleto  make  narrow  furrows,  the  profpeft  of  a  return 
would  be  greater ;  but  tills  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
iD^prafticable,  in  moft  places^  as  a  weight  of  earth  is  re- 
a  quired 


quired  to  keep  them  down,  and  to  give  thJ 
oppcrtunity  of  operating  without  tearing  up  if 
The  comparative  advantages  of  paring  ail 
tlic  furfacc,  and  of  that  of  paring  and  buriT 
colleAed  from  the  following  eftiaiate  of  tlil 
each,  brought  into  one -point  of  view;  aiil 
profits  and  expences,  for  a  fucccflion  of  yf 
balanced  the  one  againfi  the  other- 


Produce  of  unpared  for  two  yean. 


I S.  ynr,  oiB/rr  acre,  bmUcinz  up 


■£■ 


■  I-   so 

S««Joui         •  -  -  •         e  lo    6 

ZspcoGii  tif  fawing  >nil  hirrawui{         •       ate 
Accidci)UlcxpeiKCf,cronr-keeiMab  KMhtr- 
icg  raots  •fur  plMigli,  itc        •         .        e    I    o 


Cettiaj  aali  • 

Catherine  t!itt>  * 

CuiiQE  ilitia 
TbraOiinj  ]  qnuten 


0\  a    o 


Pndiic«or<nti]qn.at^i.  », 
Smw,  a  load  aad  }  at  151.  '    '  • 


Fared  ditto  per  al 


Pariog 

Cartbg  ilitco  •  • 

Plowinc  diHo  4  ttanu 
StockiDE  aflor  plough        - 
Harrowing  Ssaa 
Two  load  nigbt-fokl,  back  carri*Le  I 
Seed-wheat  at  joi.  a  load,  a  Bl. } 
Sprcadias  nigbt-foU  a  '.leap,  5JL  4  fc 
Crow-keepiD{,  wftCcr-furrowin;,  1 
tberiot  root* 


Vm  pr«Au>  ezdiifive  oltnX,  lee. 


Umpared  Gkouvo. 

■    .    £.    ^    4. 


Pas.£0  GkouI 


Sxpeneet  brought  forward 
ad.  year,  reapbg  wheat 
Carting  dido 
Threfhiog  «  ao^  ■  load 
Bindias  ftiaw,  1  loadt 
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Many  gentlemen  are  very  fangulne  in  their  expectations 
rftbcfucccfs  of  the  experiment  of  paring  only,  but  hope 
cnnot  be  rationally  founded  on  trials  made  upon  a  con- 
trified  fcale,  or  on  large  and  liberal  experiments,  until 
time  and  gradual  experience  have  confirmed  their  effefts. 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  new-inclofed  commons,  un- 
covered witli  wood,  and  which  have  immemorially  been 
dlured  upon,  efpecially  where  they  incline  to  a  fandy 
loam,  arc  the  moft  produftive  when  firft  plowed  up. 

Marie  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  manures  upon  tmc 
Chace>  where  it  is  found  in  fome  abundance,  and  is  iu 
Tvy  general  ufe.  The  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  it 
(onulns  is  confiderablc,  but  differs  almoft  in  every  pit, 
d  frequently  in  the  fame  pit.  Some  of  it,  when  burnt, 
Boulders  and  falls  into  lime ;  whilft  the  contiguous,  or 
adjoining  part,  bears  the  kiln,  and  may  be  made  into 
kick,  but  of  fo  incomplete  a  kind,  that  in  general  it 
bki  and  falls  to  pieces  when  expofcd  to  the  air.  I'he 
proportion  of  its  component  parts  may  be  eafiiy  known  by 
dieapplication  of  vinegar,  or  tlie  diluted  acid  of  fca-falt.  This 
lind  of  earth  differs  in  colour  as  the  quantity  of  clay,  fand, 
nQlcareousearth,  happens  to  predominate.  It  is  fonie* 
iliai fmgular,  that  the  ftrata  or  veins  of  this  body  arc,  for 
t'moft  part,difcovcrcd  at  or  near  the  fummit  of  the  high 
founds,  from  two  to  four,  or  five  feet  below  tlic  lurfacc. 
Thcflratum,  immediately  above  this  body,  is  of  a  bright 
cclourcd  brownifh  clay,  not  efFervefcing  with  acids,  and 
coaaining  little  or  none  of  the  calcareous  earth  ;  the  acid 
avmg  no  action  upon  pure  clay.  The  ftratum  below 
i"U  body,  is  moft  gcnci-aliy  of  a  ftrong  faponaceous  blue 
^h  panaking  nothing  of  the  marly  nature — the  pits  arc 
fc)m  two  to  fourteen  feet  deep.  The  (hallow  veins  .fcem 
to  be  fo  many  ramifications  of  marl,  (hooting  from  a  body 
w  fome  magnitude  of  the  fame  nature,  and  not  far  dif- 
^  The  (hallow  ftrata,  it  is  (aid,  run  a  great  way  be- 

U  fore 
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fore  they  conncft  themfelves  with  the  main  body.  Mj^v 
curious  pctrcfaftions  of  fhells  and  foflils,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  found  in  tlicfe  pits  at  the  depth  of  fcvcn  or 
eight  feet  from  tlie  furface. 

By  the  following  account  may  be  fcen  the  quantities  of 
xnarl  generally  ufcd  in  manuring  an  acre  of  com  land  as 
alfo  the  expences. 

Land  in  tzllacc. 

To  the  acre  80  loads.  £ 

Four  men  filling  carts  at  the  rate  of  40  loads  a  day, 
at  4J.  a  fcore,  and  fpreading\]itto. 

One  man  and  four  horfes  a  day. 

So  that  the  expences  of  manuring  one  acre  wjjl  amountto 
^2. 1 2/.  or  thereabouts,  provided  the  marl  be  upon  the  fpot, 
but  will  vary  according  to  the  diflance  of  the  cartage.  The 
eiFc&  of  this  manure  upon  new-iadofed  grounds  is  tc^ 
great.  A  piece  of  land,  of  about  eight  acres,  in  the  pof* 
feflion  of  Mr.  James,  upon  being  drained  and  marled, 
produced  the  following  quantities  in  fucceflion  fn  acre. 

■ 

I  ft.  Crop.  Oats  on  a  good  tilth,  laid  down 

with  clover        •       •        5  quarters. 


Id.  Crop.  Clover,  firft  cutting 
Second  ditto 

3d.  Crop.  Wheat  upon  clover 

Straw 
4th«  Crop.  Wheat  broad  caft 

Straw 


2  loads  and  a  half. 
I  load. 

32J  buftcls  Win* 
chcftcr  meafurc, 
3  loads. 

20  bufhcls  Win- 
cUcft«r  meafurc. 
I  load  and  a  half. 


A  fcven- 


i  ss  } 

A  feven-acre  field,  after  a  crop  of  winter-tares^  which  were 
lat  occafionally  in  the  fpring,  was  tilthed^  and  laid  up  ia 
fid^esover  the  winter;  in  the  following  fpring  it  was  harrowed 
3ovr0,  aod  eighty  load  an  acre  of  marl  carted  upon  it;  this 
iris  cropped,  in  the  ufuabfeafon,  with  barley  and  clrjver,  and 
a  baDd-drefTing  of  niglit  foil  thinly  fown  upon  the  land  at 
the  time  the  feeds  were  harrowed  in.  It  produced  fix  quar« 
ten  of  barley  an  acre  the  firft  year,  with  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  ilraw ;  it  produced  two  loads  of  clover  on  the 
£rft  crop  of  the  fecond  year,  and  an  additional  load  on  a  fe- 
cond  crop ;  the  third  year  it  produced  twenty-five  bufhels  of 
wheat,  and  two  loads  of  ilraw. 

South  MiMs  inclofure  is  alfo  part  of .  Enfield  Chace^  and 
conCfU  of  nearly  looo  acres.  In  its  open  flatc  it  was  fup« 
pofed  not  to  have  yielded  the  parifli  at  large  more  than  two 
{hillings  an  acre  per  annum ;  but  (ince  its  inclofure  it  is 
vorth  on  an  average  fifteen  (hillings  an  acre. 

It  is  at  prefent  in  tillage;  but  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
converted  to  grafs,  which  will  give  it  an  increafcd  value  of 
a  lead  five  (hillings  an  acre. 


II.  HAY-MAKING. 

iiAY-MAKiNG  in  Middlcfcx  is  carried  on  by  a  procefs  pe- 
culiar to  the  county,  and  which,  if  the  weather  be  favo- 
rable, has,  by  a  long  courfe  of  pra&ice  and  experience,  been 
attended  with  alnnoft  invariable  fucccfs.  To  flatc  this  pro- 
cefs clearly  to  the  Board,  I  (hall  particularly  dcfcribc  the 
operations  of  e.ich  day,  from  the  firft  employment  of  the 
^;thc,  until  the  hay  is  (lacked  in  the  yard,  or  field. 

Hz  Ott 
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On  THB  FIRST  DAY,  ill  thc  grafs  mowed  before  mne 
oVlock  in  thc  morning  it  tedded,  br<  ke  a$  much  as  poffiblc 
and  well  turned.  This  is  performed  before  twelve  o'clock. 
and,  if  hands  arc  plenty,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  tura 
it  a  fccond  time.  It  is  then  raked  into  wind-rows-  and 
afterwards  made  into  fmall  cocks. 

Thcbufincfs  of  THE  second  day  is,  to  ted  all  thc  graft 
which  was  mowed  thc  preceding  day,  after  nine  o'clock,  and  to 
ted,  and  treat  as  abovc^  all  that  was  mowed  on  this  day  before 
nine  o'clock.  But  before  thc  grafs  of  this  day's  work  is  turned, 
thc  fmall  cocks  of  thc  preceding  day,  (hould  be  well  fhakcn  out 
into  ftraddles^  or  feparatc  plats,  of  five  or  fix  yards  fquare. 
If  the  crop  is  fo  thin  as  to  leave  the  fpaces  between  thc  platt| 
or  flraddlcs,  pretty  large,  the  fpaces  muft  be  raked  clean.  Thc 
next  bufinefs  is  to  turn  the  plats  or  flraddles,  then  to  turn 
the  grafs  of  the  fecond  day's  mowing,  as  before  direAed.  This 
fhould  always  be  done,  if  there  are  hands  fufiicient,bcforeone 
o'clock,  that  the  people  may,  as  the  cuftom  is,  take  one  hour 
for  dinner^  whilft  all  the  grafs  mowed  is  drying.  After  din- 
ner the  flraddles  are  raked  into  double  wind-rows;  thegra(s 
into  (ingle  wind^rows ;  and  the  bay  cocked  into  middling 
iized-cocks,  called  baftard  cocks :  The  grafs  is  then  cocked 
as  before  on  the  preceding  day. 

On  THE  THIRD  DAY  thc  grafs  mowed  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  is  to  be  managed  as  be- 
fore dircfted.  The  graft  made  thc  preceding  day,  and  now  ia 
grafs-cocks,  is  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  thefirft 
and  fcconddays.  The  hay  nowin  baflard  cocks, is fpread  agaia 
into  ilraddles,  and  the  whole  is  turned  before  thc  people  go  to 
dinner,  that  is,  the  hay,  though  laft  fpread,  is  firft  turned, 
next  that  which  was  in  grafs-cocks,  and  then  the  grafs.  If 
the  weather  (hould  have  been  funny,  and  fine,  the  bay  that 
was  laft  night  in  baftard  cocks,  will  on  thc  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  be  fit  to  be  carried  ;  but  if  thc  weather  (hould  have 
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wn  cool  and  cloudy,  no  part  of  it  probably  will  be  fit  to 
carry;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  firft  thing  done  after  dinner 
« to wkc  the  iVcond  day's  hay  into  double  wind-rows;  the 
r:;fs  iiiio  finj;lc  wind-rows  ;  to  make  the  firft  day's  hay  into 

A 

jocks  with  a  fork,  putting  only  one  cock  in  a  ftraddle  ; 
torilccthe  ground  clean;  and  put  the  rakings  on  the  top 
of  cadi  cocic.  The  hay  raked  into  douMe  wind-rows  is 
ocw  puc  into  baflard  cocks  ;  and  the  grafs  which  is  in 
Hale  wind-rows  is  made  into  cocks  as  before.  Provided 
there  be  no  rain,  even  though  the  wepther  fliould  have  been 
dcuiy,  the  hay  now  in  gicat  cocks  ought  tn  be  carried  j  the 
bj in  baftard  Cocks  put  into  great  cocks;  the  grafs-cocks 
c^einto  baflardco.ks ;  and  that  tedded  thiii  morning  into 
jrafi-cockSt 

la  the  courfc  of  hay-making  the  grafs  cannot  be  too  much 
protected  from  the  night  devvs  or  rain  by  cocking.  Care  alfo 
Ihuuld  be  taken  to  proportion  the  number  of  hay-makers  to 
ih: Rioters,  fo  that  there  {hould  be  no  more  hay  or  grafs  in 
hnd  at  one  time  than  can  be  managed  according  to  the 
above  direcVion. 

The  hay  ihus  made  becomes  the  objeft  of  the  fourth 
!)AY*s  coiifideration  in  order  to  get  it  into  (lacks.  The  hay- 
Lrn^er  pays  great  attention  to  have  the  ftack  well  tucked  and 
i:2:chcd,  and  I  may  venture  to  afTert,  that,  from  what  I 
ijv:fceii  in  other  counties,  there  are  no  hay-ftacks,  when 
tniihcd,  that  are  fo  well  fecured,  and  nicely  formed^  as  thofc 
ioMiddlcfcx. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  Hcndon,  and  Finchley, 
ttcrcare  many  hay-barns  capable  of  holding  from  50  to  lOO 
leads  of  hay.     They  are  found  very  convenient  in  a  catch- 

*  •  •       * 

isgtime  m  hay-making,  and  alfo  at  other  times,  when  the 
v^cathcr  will  not  admit  the  hay  to  be  cut  and  trufTed  out 

of  doors. 
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Meadov/  hay  is  fold  in  the  county  of  Middlcfr  by  the 
load  of  thirty-fix  iruffcs,  the  truflcs  to  weigh  60  lb.  weight 
from  June  to  Auguft,  and  56  lb.  weight  from  Auguft  u 
June. 

The  meadow  hay  of  this  county  is  generally  fold  at  th« 
different  markets  in  London  and  Wcflminftcr ;  and  a  rcgu- 
lar  book  is  kept  by  the  clerk  of  each  market,  for  tlie  infpec- 
tion  of  the  public,  mentioning  the  names  of  the  fcUers  and 
buyers,  and  the  price  of  each  load,  which  differs  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  quality. 

This  kind  of  hay  is  principally  bought  for  feeding  of 
faddle  and  coach  horfes. 

Rye,  grafs,  and  clover,  muft  alfo  be  of  the  fame  weighty 
and  the  load  contain  the  fame  number  of  truiTes.  This  fp^ 
cies  of  hay  is  generally  bought  for  draft-horfes. 

Clover  hay  muil  alfo  be  of  the  fame  weight  and  number. 
It  is  in  general  bought  for  the  brewers  and  carmen*s  borfes; 
not  only  for  the  rack,  but  for  cutting  into  chaffy  and  the 
firft  in  quality  of  this  kind  of  hay  generally  yields  a  greater 
price  than  the  beft  meadow  hay. 

The  price  of  the  different  forts  of  hay,  as  above  defcribedi 
for  thefe  lad  fix  months,  appears  to  have  been  from  ^^3. 
10/.  to  ^5.  5x«  pn  load,  18  cwt.  to  the  load. 

The  ftraw  from  different  kinds  of  grain  brought  to  the 
London  markets  is  fold  by  the  load,  which  confifts  of  tblrty- 
fix  truffes,  at  361b.  a  trufs.  The  wheat  ilravir  is,  in  ge- 
neral, ufed  for  litter  in  the  ftables ;  rye  ftraw  is  ufcd  by 
brickmakersj  collar«makerS|  and  for  packing ;  barley  flriw 
for  packing  and  gardeners ;  and  oat  ftraw  alfo  for  packing. 

There  is  the  fame  regulation  at  the  different  markets  with 

refpea  to  ftraw  as  there  is  in  rcfpeft  to  hay ;  and  the  prices 

of  each  fort  for  fome  time  paft  has  been  from  2 ;/•  to  30/*  a  load. 

,  13.  HORSES. 
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13.  HORSES. 
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piw  horfcs  of  any  excellency  are  bred  in  the  county  of 
yfiidlcfcx.  The  farmers  in  general  fupply  themfelves  with 
^r  cart-horfes,  which  are  compa£l  and  honey,  at  the  dif. 
^t  fairs  in  the  neighbouring  counties »  and  at  the  repoii- 
taries  and  Itables  of  the  feveral  dealers  in  and  around  the  me* 
tiopolis.  Many  of  the  horfes  ufed  in  the  bufinefs  of  huf* 
bmdry  in  this  county,  as  well  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  brewers 
ud  carmen  in  London,  are  bred  in  Leicefterfhire  and  the 
;.yioiog  counties.  They  are  generally  bought  by  dealers 
;!(wo  and  three  years  old,  and  fold  by  them  to  the  farmers, 
prticularly  in  Wiltfhire,  Hampfhire,  and  Berkihire,  who 
work  them  gently  the  firft  ycar^  and  keep  them  on  until  they 
n  about  five  years  old,  when  they  fell  them  to  the  London 
Scalers  (who  are  always  looking  out  for  horfcs  for  the 
kewersand  carmen)  at  very  high  prices,  being  then  of  an 
*«^  fit  to  (land  their  conftant  work.  The  draught«horfes  in 
•tnerit,  in  the  pofTefllon  of  the  brewers  and  carmen,  are, 
jjioftrcngth  and  figure,  fcarcely  to  be  equalled.  The 
l:twcr's  and  carmen's  horfcs  arc  fed  with  grains,  clover, 
ciiif,  and  beans ;  racked  with  rye-grafs,  and  clover,  and 
bad  clover  hay  of  the  bcft  quality ;  and  in  fumraer  it  is 
£ot  QQcommon  to  feed  them  with  green  tares  and  cloven 
^^ of  the  faddle  and  coach  horfes  are  bfcd  in  Yorkftiire^ 
^i  brought  up  from  thence  and  from  othei  counties  by 
wicalcrs,   Thcfc  horfes  arc  fed  with  meadow  bay  only* 
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14.  SHEEP. 


I^HE  county  of  Middlcicx  is  not  famous  for  the  breed  of 
(heep.  Hounflow  Heath,  and  its  adjoining  pafturcs,  arc  the 
only  places  where  flocks  of  fliecp  are  kept,  and  this  fecms 
more  for  the  fake  of  folding  their  lands  than  from  the  hope 
of  fending  a  fuperior  kind  of  mutton  to  market. 
.  The  farmers  buy  them  at  the  fairs  at  Burford,  Wilton, 
Wcyhill,  and  other  fairs  in  Wililhirc  and  Hampfliirc.  The 
flocks  differ  in  their  individual  numbers  in  proportion  to  the 
right  of  common  which  the  refpe^ivc  proprietors  puiTefs. 

The  fheep  in  the  parifh  of  Harmondfworth  amount,  I  be* 
lieve,  to  nearly  2000,  and  from  the  bcft  accounts  I  could 
colled  about  6000  are  fed  on  Hounflow  Heath.  The  (heep 
are  generally  fold  off  between  fair  and  fair;  fomc  fcvv  how- 
ever are  fatted.  The  hay  farmers  alfo,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hcndon  and  Barnet,  devote  their  after- 
grafs  to  the  agiftment  of  fliecp  and  other  cattle,  which  tbej 
take  in  at  fo  much  a  fcore  or  head. 

The  experiments  with  Spanifh  fhccp  which  have  taken 
place  in  Middlefcx  merit  a  particular  detail  in  this  icport* 

In  the  fummer  of  1785  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  procured  from 
France  a  ram  and  an  ewe  of  the  true  Mirino  breed, 
which  he  kept  at  Spring  Grove  in  this  county.  The  flocic 
whence  they  were  fcleftcd  had  at  that  time  been  kept  in  the 
province  of  Burgundy  for  eight  years,  without  any  ram  from 
Spain  being  brought  to  it. 

In  the  year  17871  after  having  clipped  this  ram  andcwc 

twice.  Sir  Jofeph  delivered  the  four  fleeces  to  Mr.  lU^ 

phries^  an  lAtelligent  manufadurer  at  CbippeohaiD,  who 

tsaic 
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made  from  them  cloth  fufEcient  for  a  fuit  of  clpathsx  and 
this  cloth  was  judgc'c|  l^y  flic  trade  to  be  as  good  as  fupcrfinc 
broid  cloth  ufually  is.  .In.  the 'year  x.789  a  comparifon 
iras  made  by  Mr.  Bell,  a  woolftaplcr  in  Bcrmondrey*(lreeu 
beturecn  fixtcen  South  Down  ewe  fleeces,  and  an  equal  num-* 
bcrof  teg  fleeces,  their  progeny  5  and  he  reported  that  the 
fix:ccn  Southdown  ewe  fleeces  weighed  3oi*Ibs.  and  when 
fbricd  were  worth  to  the  nianufafturer  /i.  5X.  4.IJ.  and  that 
the  fixtccn  teg  fleeces  weighed  42 ilt)«  and  were  worth  to 
.the maaufaciurcr,  ^3.  xu,  ,\    , 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  his  CraJc, 
Vroke  or.flapled  this  wool  which  is  not  to  make  any  aflbrt* 
ocnt  for  a  higher  value  than  twenty-one  pence  half-pcnny  a 
pound;  but  he  obferycd,  in  breaking  the  half  Spanifh  fleeces, 
that  a  confidcrablc  quantity  of  wool  of  higher  value  'was 
put  into  that  aflortment.  In  the  year  1790  iixtaeii  fleeces  of 
South  Down  fhecp;  mixed  partly  half,  and  partly  three* 
quarters,  v/ith  Spanifli,  were  put  into  Mr.  Bell's  ha^ds, 
and  he  was  defircd  to  fort  them,  as  is  doncln  Herefordfhire, 
where  the  dcareft  clafs  of  wool,  called  **  picklock,^*  is  eftimated 
atthirty*two  pence  a  pound,  which  he  did,  and  reported  as 
follows:  <<  fixtcen  South  Down  and  Spanifh  fleeces  weighed 
**4jlb.  were  worth  to  the  manufafturer,  ^4.  12;.  icx//* 

Inihc  year  1792  a  fimilar  comparifon  wa$  made  by  Meff, 
Buxton,  the  prcfent  pofTeflbrs  of  the  woolftapling  bulinefs  ' , 
in  Bcrmondfcy-flrcet,  late  Bell,  between  twenty  fleeces 
cf  Nottinghamfhirc  Foreft  ewes,  and  the  fame  n'.imher  of 
their  progeny,  by  a  Spanifh  ram  belonging  to  Sir  Jofcph 
Banki.  '      *      '  •        • 

They  reported  that  the  wool  of  the  twenty  original  ewes 
weighed  5ilb.  and  were  worth  to  the  manufa^urer,  1^3. 
loj.  lojrf,  that  the  wool  of  the  20^.  bred  Spanifh  weighed, 
831b.  and  was  worth  to  the  manufa£turer,*.X6.  7^.  11  J, 

i       "  In 
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In  Ihc  autumn  of  the  year  1793,  Sir  Jofcph,  having  made 
a  variety  of  expcrimcnti,  all  of  which  tended  to  prove  that 
Spanifh  wool  had  not  degenerated  in  firencfs,  even  on  hii 
pafturc  at  Spring  grove,  though  particularly  unfit  for  Ihccp, 
determined  to  part  with  his  wool,  which  had  been  kept  for 
tlic|  purpofe  of  comparifon  from  the  year  1788 ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  fent  the  whole  colleftion  to  Meflf.  Buxton,  notex« 
peAing  to  hear  any  more  concerning  it,  except  by  receiving 
a  fair  price^  which  he  was  certain,  from  the  liberality  he 
had  obferved  in  the  dealings  of  thofe  gentlemen^  would,  in 
due  time,  be  remitted  to  him :  he  was,  bowevery  agrceablj 
furi\rized,  on  the  nth  of  January,  1794,  by  the  receipt 
of  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy» 

^'  Meflfrs Buxton  prefent  their  refpedful  compliments  to  Sir 
^'  Jofeph  Banks^  and  beg  his  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  doth, 
«« produced  from  three  grey  Spanifh  fleeces,  MV'eigbing  to- 
*^  gether  81b.  and  received  by  them  from  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

**  Meflrs  Buxton  are  informed  from  Mr,  Wanfey  (tbe 
^<  gentleman  from  whom  they  received  the  cloth  in  its  ma* 
^' nufaAured  ilate)  that  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  clotb; 
*'.but  being  made  wholly  of  undycd  wool,  of  its  natural 
«<  colour,  the  manufa£turer  is  of  opinion  it  will  fade  in  th^^ 
**  wear. 

''  Bermondfer-ilreer,. 
•'Jan.  IX,  I794***' 

The  cloth  appearing  to  Sir  Jofeph  very  fine,  he,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Wallace,  woollen 
draper,  in  Bedford -ftreet,  a  gentleman,  whofe  integrity  of 
dealing  he  had  long  been  accuftomcd  to,  with  the  foltowiog 
note« 

«« January  ih  s^Jf 

*^  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  prefents  his  compliments  to  Afr* 
^  Wallace,  and  re<]^ucfls  his  opinion  of  tbe  clotb  which  ac- 

*<  coiDpanies 
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<<companics  this  refpe^^ing  its  value  pgr  yard^  and  Its  de- 
^grce  of  finenefs  compared  with  fuperfine  broad/* 

To  this  Mr.  Wallace  returned,  on  the  iSth,  tlie  follow- 

ia;  aofwer : 

^  Bcdferd-ilreet,  Januarj  i2,  1794. 

"SIR, 
« I  have  had  the  favor  of  your  note,  and  have  examined 
<<  the  cloth  you  fent  for  my  infpefllon  very  minutely,  and 
«  find  it  in  every  refpefk  very  excellent.     The  wool  is  rc- 
^  markably  good,  though  I  have  cloth,  which,  in  my  opi« 
^  nion,  is  made  of  rather  finer  wool,  though  tliat  may  ad- 
*<mit  of  a  doubt,  as  judging  from  the  feel  of  the  cloth  dc« 
(Spends  much  upon  the  drefling,  and  cannot  be  fo  correft 
"a from  the  wool  itfelf.    The  fpinning  is  very  fine,  and 
"upoQ  the  whole,  it  may,  I  think,  be  ranked  witli  the 
*<bd  fuperfine  clotli  manufaftured  in  England,   Iflex* 
''cepta  few  pieces  made  at  a  very  high  price,  and  merely 
"otttof  curioiity,  I  find  it  ftouter  than  our  fuperfine  cloth 
**  in  general,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  fuch  cloth  from  the 
^  miQufadurer  is  well  worth  xqx.  a  yard,  or  more.    I 
** return t)ie  cloth  by  tlie  bearer;  and  have  the  honor  to 
-be. 

•*  Your  moft  obliged, 
**  And  very  faithful, 
*'  Humble  Servant, 

•«  JOHN  WALLACE/' 

Thefirft  grey  Iamb  bred  by  Sir  Jofeph  was  dropped  in 
the  year  1789,  and  clipped  in  1790,  at  which  time  the 
».?ini(h  breed  had  been  five  years  in  England,  and  fourteen 
J«R  out  of  Spain,  This  lamb,  and  one  more,  both 
^^^i  were  kept  for  caftration,  which  is  known  to  amcli- 
«^  the  wool ;  but  Sir  Jofeph  did  not  chufe  to  obflruft 

la  -      his 
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his  experiments,*  which  were  carrying  on  irifevcral  patti* 
of  tlic  kingdom,'  by  caftrating  white  lambs  of  the  pun' 

Spaniih  blood. 

*  .  ■, .       ,    .  . .  ^ 

The  dedu£iibn  from  thrs^cxpcrimcnt,  that  cloth'  may  be 
made  from  tlic  w.ool  of  Ihcep  fourteen  years  after  tlic  ori- 
ginal dock  has  been  imported  from  Spain,  as  fine  at  lead 
as  that  ufually  manufaftu red  from  imported  Spanifli  week 
appears  felf-evident.  For  the  aiiangcmcnt  of  it  \vc  arc 
indebted  to  the  judicious  difcriminations  of  Mn  Wanfcy. 
*  By  the  colour  of  the  fleeces  alt  fufpicion  of  Spanifli  im- 
ported wool  being  mixed  in  the  cloth  is  done  away,  for  no 

colouredf  Spanifh  wool  is  fent  out  of  Spain,  and  moreover, 

■»  ,  .... 

-  the  fleeces  being  only  three  in  number,  all  idea  of  a  fmall 
portion  of  very  fine  wool  having  been  carefully  felefled 
frona  a  mucti larger  quantity  of  inferior  quality  it  preeladcd. 


*^w«-«*«*i^  »• 
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15.   HOUSE   LAMBS. 


1  HE  method  of  breeding  houfe*Iambs  in  tlie  county  of 
^iddlefex,  is  as  follows. 

The  ewes  are  always,  without  exception,  of  the  Dorfcl- 
fhire  breed»  and  tlie  rams  of  the  county  of  Middlefex. 

The  choice  given  by  the  breeders  to  the  Middlefex  rams 
in  preference  to  thofc  of  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom, 
is  extraordinary;  but  the  wifdom  and  utility  of  this  pre- 
ference is  faid  to  be  proved  by  long  experience.  T^^  ^^^' 
ward  or  early  lambing  ewes,  arc  fought  for  by  the  breeders 
of  this  county  with  great  attention,  and  are  generally  pur- 
chafed  about  Michaelmas  at  Weyhill  fair,  or  other  places 
in  the  Weft  county.    The  ftock  is  prefervcd  by  oca- 

ficnally  buying  the  grafs-lamb  ewes  of  the  county  of 

Surrey, 
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Scrrcy,  after  their  lambs  have  been  ienl  to  market,  in  the 
month  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. ,  The  iheep,  which. 
b-^in  to  Iamb  about  Michaclmds,  lie  in  the  open  field  until 
they  have  produced  a  flock  of  twenty. or  thirty  lambs*. 
Tbefc  lambs  are  then  put  into  a  lamb-houfc^  where  they 
are  kept  witli  great  care  and  attention  until  they  are  fit  for 
the  butcher.    The  natural  .mother  of  caclv  lamb  is  turned 
evcrj  night  into  the*  lamb-houlc  to  her  rcfpeftivxJi  ofF- 
fpring.    At  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  thefe  mothers  •  arc 
ieparatcd  from  their  lambs^  and  turned  into  the  pnflures  ; 
whence  they  are  re-driven  into    the  lamb-houfc  abbut 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  each  lamb  fuckted 
bj  its  mother.     If  a  ewe  give  more  'milk  than'  its  lamb 
will  fuck,  the  fuperabundance  is  given  to  the  twins,  or  to 
any  other  lamb  whofe  mother  may  not  be  able  to  furnifli 
it  with  fufficient  food.     The  Ihcpherd  mud,  in  this  cafe, 
bold  the  flrangcr  ewe  for  about  one  hour  to  the  refpcflive 
Izdb  it  is  defined  to  fuckle.     The  lambs  are  put  into  a 
coop  where  there  is  a  rack,  which,  to  prevent  them  from 
gnawing  the  boards,  or  eating  each  others  wool,  is  filled  witli 
clean  wheat  flraw,  and  feveral  large  pieces  of  chalk.   Clean 
ftraw  is  then  thrown  over  for  the  Iambs  to  lie  on  :  and^ 
from  their  timid  and  nervous  nature,  it  is  extremely  cffen- 
tialtliatthey  (hould  be  kept  free  from  every  fpccies  of  dif- 
turbance ;  for  fear,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
charafler  of  this  animal,  will  fufpcnd,   and,  if  excited  to  a 
great  degree,  dcflroy  the  fua£tions  of  its  nature.  When  the 
breeder,  as  he  occafionally  does,  fends  a  number  of  lambs  to 
market,  their  mothers  are  let  into  the  lamb-houfe  imme- 
diately after  the  natural  mothers  of  the  remaining  ftock  of 
hmbs  are  turned  out,  and  a  certain  number  of  lambs, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  lambs  and  fucklers  let  out 
of  the  coop.    The  (hepherd  "muft  hold  each  ewe,  for^ 
othcrwife,  flie  will  not  let  the  lamb  fuck;    and,    aifter 

3  giving 
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giving  each  lamb,  by  this  means,  as  much  milk  as  m  tlvc 
judgment  of  the  fiiepherd  is  fufficicnt,  lie  rcftorcs  it  to  tlie 
coopt  and  continues  to  do  the  fame  with  the  reft  until  he 
has  £aisfied  cveiy  hmb,  or  exhaufted  the  ewes  of  their 
milk :  Great  care,  however,  (hould  be  taken  not  to  defraud 
the  twins x>f  their  ihares  of  the  milk.  This  mode  of  feeding 
is  repeated  every  morning  and  afternoon. 

The  ewes,  when  the  grafs  begins  to  fail,  are  fed  in  the 
£elds  with  grams  in  troughs,  and  fecond-crop  hay  in  racks. 
The  (heep  fliould  be  kept  free  from  the  foot  rot  and  fab ; 
and  if  they  have  any  pitch  mark  on  them  when  they  hmb, 
it  muft  be  cut  off  before  the  Iambs  are  taken  into  the  hottfc, 
otherwife  the  lambs  will  eat  it,  and  thereby  greatly  preja- 
dice  jLlieir  future  growth. 

A  'lamb  houfe,  to  fuckle  from  i6o  to  i8o  lambs  at  a 
time,  Ihould  be  feventy  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  broad| 
with  three  coops  of  different  fizes  at  each  end,  fo  con- 
ilruAed  as  to  divide  the  Iambs  according  to  their  ages. 

The  Iheep,  when  feparated  from  the  lambs,  ought  to  be 
ib  difpofed  as  to  enable  the  lambs  to  find  their  mothers 
without  trouble ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  deal 
hurdles,  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  Hieephoufe. 

Punftuality  of  time  in  letting  the  ewes  in  to  the  lambs, 
and  keeping  the  lamb*houfe  very  cleanly  littered,  are  verj 
neceiiary  precautions. 


16.    CATTLE. 

Oxen  are  not  generally  ufcd  for  draught  or  for  the  plough 

in  the  county  of  Middlcfex.  The  pra&ice,  however,  fccms 

to  be  prevailing ;  for,  in  addition  to  thofe  who  are  mentioned 

in  the  former  furyey,  as  promoting,  by  their  example,  tbii 

fpccics 
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jpccics  of  huftandry,  I  may  mention  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jenkins,  of  Hanworth-park,  who  keeps  two  teams,  or 
tvielve  oxen,  of  the  Welch  breeds  fliort,  boney,  and  firong, 
Tbey  are  bought  of  the  drovers  at  three. years  old,  worked 
ibr  a  courfe  of  tliree  years,  and  then  either  fatted  for  the 
butcher  or  fold  to  the  grazier. 

Five  oxen  are  ufed  to  draw  a  waggon  on  the  road,  one 
in  the  ihafts,  and  four  in  pairs,  with  collars  and  holders, 
or  hcadflalls. 

At  plough  two  pair  are  ufed ;  at  dung-cart  three,  oxen 
only  are  ufed.  Some  of  them  are  (hod  ftanding ;  others  arc 
thrown  for  tliis  purpofe.  Mr.  Allan,  of  Philpot-bridge, 
keeps  two  pairs ;  Mr*  Redford,  of  Feltham,  two  pairs ;  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn,  of  Bentley-Priory,  has  a  team  of 
£?e,  which  go  In  a  waggon  fingly,  with  collars  and  head* 
Mif  and  are  ihod  without  being  thrown.  Mr.  Allan, 
of  Philpot-bridge,  fattens  oxen,  of  tlie  Worccftcrfliire 
breed,  with  oil-cakes^  Sec.  and  generally  gets  them  to  fo 
bighapltch  of  perfcdtion  as  to  fell  them  for  £^o.  an  ox. 

The  COW&  arc  kept  in  general  for  fuckling  calves,  and 
ibrfupplying  the  neighbourhood  with  milk.  They  are 
generally  of  a  mixed  breed,  and  are  bought  at  KingRon, 
and  other  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  praAice 
of  fuckling  calves  prevails  mollly  ia  the  wcflcrn  part  of 
tliC  county. 

Boiling  potatoes  in  ftcam,  for  the  ufc  of  cattle  and  horfcs^ 
i&  now  adopted,  in  many  places,  on  a  very  large  fcalc, 
2nd  is  found  to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  A  correfpon- 
ient  of  tlic  Reverend  Mr.  Cooke,  in  Wihfhire,  declares^ 
Ait  laft  winter  he  fattened  fixty  head  of  cattle,  and  a  large 
^antity  of  hogs,  at  leaft  fifty  per  ant.  ciieaper  tlian  ufual, 
on  ficamcd  potatoes,  with  ftraw  cut  into  chaff,  fmall  quan- 
tities of  maltHluft,  and  linfced  tea  or  jelly  for  the  beafts^ 
^d bcan-flower  for  the  hogs;  and  that  his  horfes,  about 
6  twenty 
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twenty  in  number,  .are  now  Supported  at  haidj^bovr.bf 
iUtined  potatoes  and.  cut-chaff  onI.y»,4<»r,Jhf If  tti'c  <;xp^nge 
.ofhaya^id  corn.;  ,.        .,   ,  . 

Mr..  Cooke,  hit  improved  and  fimpliljcd  the ,  procefj  of 
^uttinffftrawinto.chaff,  and  bjyJin,g.potato(|s  m.fteam. 

*       •  ••     *     / 

w 


f  «  • 


.  J      •       *    '      •         #  • 


17.  PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

^RZAD^  throughout  the  county  of  Middlcfcx,  appears  to 
be,  in  regard  to  price,  the  fame  as  regulated,  by  the  city 
maglftratcs,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat.  In  the 
vicinity  of  London,  all  kinds  of  butchers  meat  are  equally 
as  dear  as  in  the  London  roarkeis.  In  the  more  remote  part 
of  the  county,  and  in  the  market  towns  of  Uxbridge  and 
Brentford,  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
milk,  are  to  be  had  fomething  under  the  London-market 
prices;  but  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb,  are  feldom  to 
be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and,  I  much  queftion,  if  the 
coarfe  pieces  of  beef,  &c«  are  not  fold  cheaper  to  the  poor 
in  London,  than  in  any  part  of  tlie  country. 


.  .1; 
— <»<——  »■■■   ■ 


x8.RO  AD  S. 

^^  ■  ■  •       •  •  -• 

Th&  roads,  both  public  and  parochial,  are  la  general 

good,  confidering.  the  flatnefs  of  the  furface  of  many  of,tlie 

parochial  roads,  which  .does  not  admit  of  tlie  adrantagcs 

of  draining,  which  is  one  of  the.  principal  objefts  to  be 

,.  attended 
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ittended  to.  To  prevent  roads  from  wearing,  and  to  keep 
the  middle  of  them  as  high  as  can  be  with  fafety  to  car- 
jisgcif  is  the  beft  method  yet  known  to  prevent  die  water 
lying  on  tbcmi  and  of  courfo  to  prefervo  them  much 
longer  in  a  foaud  ftate  than  when  they  are  level. 


19.  COMMON  MEADOWS, 

NEAR  THE  RIVER   LEA,    SUBJECT    TO    LAMMAS 

TENURE. 

There  is  a  large  trafl  of  excellent  meadow  land  on  the 
Middlefex  fide  of  the  river  Lea,  belonging  to  the  pari(hes 
of  Enfield,  Edmonton »  Tottenham,  &c.    The  canal  is  cut 

• 

through  thefe  meadows,  and  falls  into  the  River  Lea,  near 
Old  Ford*  This  tra£t  of  meadows,  containing  about  1000 
teres,  is  divided,  as  appears  by  the  (lakes,  to  the  different  pro- 
prietors, in  allotments!  from  about  hl/zxi  acre,  to  four  or 
/r^  acres,  but  in  general  in  two  and  thta  acres.  They  are 
laid  up  to  be  mowed  every  year  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
after  the  bay  is  cut,  and  taken  ofF,  are  opened  again  for  com- 
monage on  the  I2th  of  Auguft:  and  this  is  what  is  called 
"  Limmas  Tenure."  Every  inhabitant  of  the  refpeftivc 
prifhes  claims  and  exercifes  a  right  of  turning  into  thefe 
meadows  what  flock  he  pleafes ;  there  being  no  (lint  16 
tbi$  right  of  common.  Every  horfc,  cow,  or  heifer, 
thus  turned  in,  is  marked  by  the  parifh  brand  for  one 
peony  each;  and  if  any  are  found  thereon  unmarked,  tliey 
^  taken  to  the  pound,  and  are  not  releafed  without  pay* 

K*  ing 
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ing  a  fine  of  eighteen  pence  each,  if  they  belong  to  a  pa, 
riflrioncr,  and  if  olherwifc  the  fine  is  three- (hiHip.es  each. 
Thcfc  meadows  arc  frequently  flowed  both  in  winter  and 
in  fummcr,  not  only  by  the  River  Lea,  but  by  the  anal- 
but  it  docs  not  ippcar  that  any  attention  is  paid,  cither  by 
keeping  the  ditches,  or  the  other  drains  to  carry  ofF  thcfc 
floods,  open ;  by  which  ncglcil  the  water  is  fuficrcd  to  re 
main,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  meadows.    The  rcafon 
afligncd  for  this  neglc£l,  I  underftand,  is,  that  tlic  pro- 
perty is  in  fmall  pieces,  intermixed,  and  fubjcfl  to  Lam* 
mas  tenure,  which  prevents  any  general  fyflem  from  being 
purfucd  by  one,  as  all  mud  join  in  the  expences  for  the 
improvement  required. 

Thefe  meadows  now  let  for  about  25/.  an  acre  on  an  ave- 
rage, and  if  inclofed,  or  thrown  into  feveralty,  it  is  fuppofed 
they  would  be  worth  at  leaft  40x.  an  acre.  At  prefent,  the  hay 
cut  off  is  reckoned  to  be  about  one  ton  an  acre  on  an  average. 


£0.  COMMON  MEADOWS, 


NEAR    THE   RIVER    THAMES. 


From  Fulham  to  Chifwick,  and  almoft  all  along  the 
margin  of  the  River  Thames,  as  far  as  Staines,  are  mea- 
dows, to  a  great  extent,  which  are  frequently  flowed 
both  by  the  tides  and  by  the  floods.  Thefe  inundations 
produce  great  quantities  of  rufli,  and  other  coarfe  gniTcs, 
and  render  it  extremely  diflicult  to  make  the  produce  into  hay; 

andj  indeed,  when  this  is  accompUflied  in  the  bed  poflible 

fiunncTi 
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cKinncr,  it  is  1>ut  IJttlc  worth.  Mod  of  thcfe  meadows 
)j2vc  open  ditches  dug  in  the  loweft  part  of  them  to  take 
of  the  water  which  remains  after  the  tides  and  floods  have 
retired ;  but,  tlic  furfacc  being  in  general  nearly  a  dead 
Icfclt  the  water  drains  very  flowly  ofTi  and  in  the  winter 
fcafon  the  foil  is  fo  very  tender  that  it  will  hardly  bare  tlie 
weight  offlock  upon  it. 

Thegreateft  improvement  that  could  be  made  upon  the 
wet  meadows,  neareil  to  theThames^  would  be  to  plant  them 
witboiiers,  where  the  lands  are  not  fubjeft  to  Lammas 
tenore. 


21.  COMMON  MEADOWS, 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THB  COLN. 

Extensive  and  fertile  meadows  alfo  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
River  Coin,  from  Staines  to  Hareficld. — Thofc  at  Harcfield 
areknowi  by  the  name  of  "  The  Moor/'  and  contain  about 
300  acres,  which  arc  watered  by  the  River  Coin.  Parts  of 
tbcfe  meadows  are  mowed  twice  a  year,  and  other  parts 
giazcd.  A  more  flrift  attention  is  paid  to  the  keeping  of 
the  drains  and  ditches  in  thefe  meadows  in  proper  order^ 
than  in  any  of  thofe  before  mentionedi  adjacent  to  the 
lUms  Lea  and  Thames. 


K  z  22.  COM- 
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at.  COMMON  FIELD  LAND  ARAl 


7he  common  fields  in  the  county  of  MiddlcfexJ 
are  at  prefent  in  a  good  courle  of  hufbandry,  foi 
proportion  as  to  the  number  of  acres,  when  comj 
the  cultivated  inclofures  In  the  county. 

In  many  of  the  parifhcs  it  has  been  fuggeftcdi  {\ 
prefent  ftate  the  lands  are  intermixed  in  froal!  pro] 
and  fubjeft  to  commonage)  that  if  an  inclofure  ihoi 
place  under  proper  regulations,  and  every  perfoi 
portion  of  land  was  thrown  togetlier,  the  propril 
the  land  would  not  only  benefit  as  to  rent  conii| 
but  the  tenant  would  alfo  be  enabled  to  purfoe 
of  hufbandry  without  interruption,  and  to  apply 
to  its  right  ufe,  by  introducing  the  beft  fyftem 
culturct 


43.  WILLOWS^ 


From  Fulham  to  Suines  the  banks  of  the  Tlui 
profitably  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  willows ;  0 
I  am  liappy  in  being  able  to  fumifli  the  Board 
following  Ihor^  but  iatisfaAory  acc«unt|  coal 
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fpccifc  names  of  thofe  raifcd  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brentford,  the  ufcs  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  cultivated. 

ift.  TheSalix  vitallina,  or yiUcw  wUloWy  is  culti- 
vated chiefly  by  tlie  nurferymen ;  and  being  of  a  tough,  but 
yielding  nature,  is  ufcd  for  binding  packages  of  trees  and 
ihrttbs  in  the  drawing  fcafon,  and  for  tying  up  the  branches 
of  wall  and  efpalicr  trees, 

sdly.  The  Salix  amygdalin a,  or almond-kavid willow^ 
i5  a  fpecies  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties,  one  of 
vbich  is  called  by  the  planters  **  tlie  fmall  red  willow,''  or 
<' binding  rod,"  it  being  chiefly  ufed  for  binding  tlie  produce 
of  garden  grounds.  Another  kind  of  this  willow  is  at  pre- 
fcnt  known  by  the  loofe  appellation  of  **  the  new  kind  ;•' 
itiiof  large  growth,  and  produces  a  great  crop,  is  ufed 
both  by  the  balket-makers  and  the  corn-ileve  makers,  and, 
indeed,  is  fit  for  any  work  which  requires  a  firm  as  well 
V  a  tough  rod 

3dly.  The  Salix  vimxnalis,  or  cfter  willow.  Of  this 
fpecies  there  are  alfo  feveral  varieties,  which  are  called  among 
the  planters  by  the  name  of  **  the  yellow  and  brown  ofiers/'' 
or  "Coomb's  ofiers.**  They  arc  chiefly  ufed  by  the  bafket* 
makersi  being  very  pleafant  working  rods;  and,  as  they 
produce  a  great  crop,  are  much  cultivated. 

Thefe  three  dcfcriptions  comprehend  the  mod  ufcful 
nrielic$,and  are  the  moft  profitable  in  point  of  crop,  of  any 
that  are  cultivated  in  this  diilriS.  There  is*,  however,  a  coarfe 
fcrt  of  willow,  known  by  the  name  of  **  the  Spaniard  ;*'  but 
whether  it  is  a  diflinft  fpecies  or  not  I  am  unable  to  decide; 
it  might  be  rendered  extremely  ufeful  in  counties  where 
much  brufli  or  underwood  is  bound. 

The  mode  employed  in  tlie  cultivation  of  willows  is  a& 
follows. 

The: 
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The  ground  is,  during  the  winter,  dug  a  full  fpade*i 
depth,  and  Ipft  rough,  to  prevent  ilic  tides  from  runnin* 
it  together  again  before  it  can  be  planted.  The  plan^m^ 
work  begins  in  the  month  of  March.  The  planter,  ha- 
ving procured  the  fctts  or  plants,  wliich  arc  fifteen  orfixtcoa 
inches  long,  cut  diagonally  off  the  ftrongcft  Ihorts  of  the 
laft  year's  growth,  and  care  being  taken  that  tliey  arc  not 
cut  near  to  the  top  of  the  rods,  that  part  bcliij^  too  porous  to 
xnake  a  found  plant,  the  ground  is  then  mark»>J  out  into  rows 
two  feet  afunder,  and  the  fctts  arc  ftruck  in  the  iowscightcca 
inches  from  each  other,  leaving  about  fcven  inclics  of  thcfctt 
above  the  ground.  This>vork  is  very  cafily  doncwithoutufir.^ 
even  a  dibble  or  fetting-ftick;  but  when  planicJ,  care  muft 
be  taken,  by  hoeing,  to  keep  them  as  (rcc  iron:  weeds  as 
pofliblc ;  or,  if  the  ground  be  too  wet  for  the  hoc^  a  weed- 
ing hook  may  be  ufed  to  keep  them  down :  this  is  ibfo'utcW 
ncccflary  to  enfurc  a  good  plantation.  It  is  aho  cq-'lly 
neccflary  to  keep  the  ground  well  drained,  toprcvontti.c 
tide^s  remaining  upon  it  any  confidcrablc  time,  for  ou  luc 
alfo  depends  the  iirmncfs  and  good  quality  of  the  rods. 

The  willows  arc  cut  the  firfl:  year  with  a  bill-hook. 
The  (hoots  art  cur  off  clofc  to  the  flock,  and  boqiid  up  in 
bundles,  or  boults  as  they  arc  called,  which  mean::e  forty* 
two  Inches  round,  at  iixtcen  inches  above  the  b  jt:-ends« 
The  fame  procefs  of  weeding  muft  be  purfucJ  cvc/y  fum- 
mer,  while  they  are  ll^ooting  up  from  the  iicu\  The  next 
cutting  fcafon  a  portion  of  them  is  left  lo  iland  another 
year^  w*here  large  flufF  is  wanted,  for  the  ribs  of  large 
bafkets,  &c« 

The  planting  of  willows  is  expeniivc  the  firft  year;  but, 
if  well  managed,  they,  pioducc  a  great  profit,  as  they 
improve  in  quantity  every  year.    The  profound  fccrccy 

which  every  wiUow-planlcr  obferves  with  rcfpcft  to  hii 

individual 
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dividual  profits,  renders  it  impofliblc  to  afcertain  to  what 
amount  this  article  is  cultivated  j  but  /greatly  profitable  as 
.  certainly  is,  tlicrc  arc  ftill  many  parts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  well  fuitcd  to  the  propagation  of  tliis  ufcful 

plant. 


14,  IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  common  wooden  fwing-plough  is  in  the  moft  ge- 
fltralufc  in  the  county  of  Middlefcx.  The  Hertfordfliire 
fbctl-plough  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  farmers  for  fummer  fal- 
lowing. 

Harrovs'5  of  various  weights  a  pair,  from  the  draught 
ofcnc  to  four  horfcSy  with  rollers  of  wood  and  iron  of 
(pi  capacity,  arc  made  ufc  of. 

There  are  but  few  waggons  ufed ;  and  the  carts  moflly  in 
sfcarc  the  fix-inch  wheeled  fhooting-carts,  with  iron  arms 
cf  various  fizes  for  their  axis.  Thefe  carts,  with  the  addition 
cf  movable  head  and  tail  ladders,  carry  hay,  .corn,  &c. 
iidjwhcn  thus  enlarged,  are  found  more  convenient  in  the 
Arming  bufincfs  than  waggons,  they  being  lefs  cxpenfive, 
ind  {landing  in  Icfs  fpace  when  out  of  ufe. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  James  Cooke,  of  Red  Lion-fquarc,  Lon- 
don, has  greatly  fimplificd  and  improved  his  patent  drill- 
Sichine,  as  well  as  its  attendant  cultivator,  &c. 

Inmycorrcfpondcnce  with  this  gentleman  he  furniflicd 
EC  with  the  following  account  of  thefe  implements. 

**  la  my  fcvcral  cxcurfions  fome  years  paft  for  the  pur-^ 
'poifi  of  introducing  the  drill- fyftcm,  which  is  now  fuf- 

**  ficiently 
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^*  iicicnlly  underftood  by  praaical  farmtrs  to  infurc  its  fuc. 
•«  cefs,Ifound  in  this  ifland  about  twenty  ploughs  ofdifil-rcnt 
*«  conftru6lions.  It  occurred  to  me  they  could  not  all  be 
«*  equally  ri/,ht,  or  that,  if  one  out  of  the  twenty  was  ri'^ht, 
**  the  remaining  nineteen  muft  be  wrong.  Thereupon 
••  the  true  principle  of  the  iommon  plough  became  an  cb* 
**  jcft  of  inveftigation,  in  which  I  was  for  fortie  lime-  raif- 
*•  lead,  by  endeavouring  to  clafs  it,  as  others  had  done 
•*  before  me,  with  the  mechanical  power  called  thi  wtin, 
**  1  was  not  long  in  difcovcring  my  error,  and  that  it  was 
**  not  tbi  vjedge^  but  the  mechanical  power  called  thi  «. 
•*  cUmd  planc^  that  conftitutcd  the  true  principle  of  the 
^<  common  plough. 

*•  From  the  inipcrfe£lions  which  I  obferved  in  the  work 
"  of  common  ploughs,  fomc  furrows  being  fct  too  much 
<«  on  the  edge,  others  laid  quite  flat  (both  extremes  equally 
^^  wrong)  I  concluded  that  their  medium  could  not  be  far 
^'  from  being  right ;  I  therefore  fixed  on  tlie  angle  of  fire 
'^  and  forty  degrees  for  the  form  of  the  fore  and  hind  parts 
**  of  the  plough,  with  a  mould  board  uniformly  twiftcd, 
**  as  bell  adapted  for  taking  up  or  railing  the  furrow  with 
**  the  greateft  cafe,  and  delivering  it  with  the  greatcft  rcgu- 
'^  larity.  On  this  principle  I  had  a  plough  condruAed  ; 
^^  wbich»  on  trial,  anfwered  the  intended  purpole  and  my 
^*  cxpc£tations. 

"  Being  fatisfied  with  the  principles  of  this  plough,  and 
**  that  the  cxaft  form  might  be  prefervcd,  I  had  it  call  in 
•^  iron,  with  the  land  and  furrow  fides  growing  together, 
•*  which  renders  it  not  only  ftrong  and  durable,  but  un- 
••  alterable  by  workmen.  It  is  made  without  wheels  j  but 
•*  I  prefer  Wheels,  two  before  and  one  behind,  a  deal  of 
^*  friaion  being  thereby  obviated,  and  confcqucntly  1«& 
^  draught  required. 
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«<  Tht  flrongcft  proof  of  accuracy  in  the  conflruAion  of 

(< any  plough,  conilfts  in  every  part  of  the  mould-board 

« bearing  an  equal  rcfiilance  to  the  approaching  furrow^ 

« which  is  afcertained  by  every  part  of  the  mould-board 

((receiving  an  equal  poHHi  from  the  friQion  of  the  furrow. 

*<  Admitting  this  plough  to  be  mechanically  true,  which 

«Itrufl  I  am  able  to  demonftrate,  and  that  it  performs  its 

(<  irork better, and  requires  lefs  draught  than  any  othcrplough 

<*Ihave  hitherto  met  with*  my  hopes  of  living  to  fee  it  in 

** general  ufe  are,  nevcrthelefs,  not  very  fanguine,  owing 

«<  to  the  attachment  of  ploughmen  in  general  to  the  ploughs 

*' of  their  rcfpeftivc  counties,  and  the  true  principle  of 

*' ploughs  not  being  fufHclently  underflood  by  their  em- 

('ployers.    I  ihall,  neverthelefs,  perfevcrc  in  the  ufe  and 

^  introdudion  of  this  plough,  believing  it  to  be  the  beft, 

^  ontil  I  can  find  a  better. 

«  The  cuLTivATOR"may  be  confidcred  as  an  appendage 

*^  to  the  drill,  being  applied  to  the  drill  axis  when  at  work. 

'Mt  is  particularly  ufcful  in  making  clean  fallows  of  all  de« 

**  fcriptionsat  half  the  expence  of  ploughing,  &c.  It  conHfts 

'^  of  a  diagonal  beam,  with  from  three  to  feven  (hares  of  dif- 

'^ ferent  fizes,  for  various  ufes^  applied  to  two  handles,  by 

"which  it  is  guided  laterally,  and  may  alfo  be  forced  into 

*'thc  ground  to  any  given  depth  at  pleafure.     It  is  ufcd 

**  as  a  fubftitutc  for  ploughing  and  harrowing,  by  tearing 

"  or  lacerating  the  foil  internally,  without  tearing  a  furrow. 

"The  narrotv  (hares  or  fcarifiers,  are,  in  fome  cafes,  ufcd 

'^  for  obtaining  a  tilth  in  light  foils  without  ploughing  at 

"all,  and  the  broad  (hears  for  cutting  up  a  fleece  of  weeds, 

"and  afterwards  leaving  them  to  pcri(h  on  the  furface  of 

"  the  land. 

'*In  firong  compa£l  foils,  if  land  is  ploughed  once 
•'before  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  the  remainder  of 
'*  the  bufinefs  in  making  a  clean  fallow  may  be  performed 

L  **  without 
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<<  without  repeated  ploughings,  better  than  whh  them 
"  and  at  half  the  cxpencc.  By  tlie  aftion  of  the  plquoh 
••  feme  weeds  arc  turned  down  and  buried,  otters  arc 
•*  tranfplanted:  by  the  aftion  of  the  cultivator,  they  arc 
•*  all  brought  up  to  the  furface,  and  left  th«rc  cxpofcd.  I 
*'  cannot  here  fufBciently  defcribe  the  utility  of  this  implc- 
•«  ment,  particularly  in  obtaining  an  expeditious  tilth 
•'  for  barley  and  oats  after  turnips,  without  ploughing, 

•*  In  preparing  land  for  barley,  kc.  after  turnips,  I  can- 
'*  not  confider  the  plough  and  harrow  of  any  other  ufe  bur 
•*  to  obtain  a  proper  tilth,  or  pulverization  of  the  foil,  all 
••  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  proper  and  feafonablc  ufe 
•*  of  THE  CULTIVATOR,  in  half  the  time,  and  athalfthc 
•«  expence,  with  the  richeft  and  cleared  portion  of  the  foil 
**  left  on  the  furface  for  the  reception  of  the  feed;  indcad, 
^'  as  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  its  being  turned  down  by  the 
<«  plough,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fibres  of  plants,  and  a  nw 
^*  or  lefs  fertile  foil  brought  up  for  the  reception  of  the  feed. 

^*  I  never  fee  common  harrows  at  work  but  I  am  pre* 

**  fcnted  with  ideas  of  awkwardnefs,  rcfpcAing  the  prcccis 

**  and  danger  both  to  men  and  horfes ;  both  which  are 

♦*  obviated  in  my  pra£licc,  by  applying  a  proper  harrow  to 

**  the  underddc  of  the  coulter  beam  of  the  drill.  The  bar* 

**  row,   in  that  cafe,  fupplies  the  place  of  the  coulters, 

''  and  may  be  lifted  up  at  pleafure  to  difcharge  the  accu- 

**  mulated  weeds,  or  forced  down,  fo  as  to  overcome  the 

'^  reiifiance  of  complete  foils:  and  by  being  lifted  up  at 

^*  the  ends  of  lands^  it  clears  off  the  ground ;  and  all  danger, 

**  while  the  horfes  are  turning  round,  is  thereby  done  away." 

The  practice,  recommended  fo  (Irongly  by  Mr.  Cooke, 

is  adopted  in  this  county  by  Mr.  Kuberry,  of  Sutton 

Court  Farm,  Chifwick:  By  Mr.  Winter  of  Afton:  and 

Mr.  Thorn   of  Ealing.     The  firft  of  thcfc  gcmlcmen 

has   experienced   great   advantages  from  Ir,  and  is  fan* 

guine 
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njineln  his  esrpeflation,  that,  if  purfued  with  fpirit,  it 
will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  arable  cukure  of  the 
lands  tbroughout  the  kingdom. 


r  »•        r 


15.  FARM  HOUSES  AND  OFFICES. 

The  farmhoufcs,  and  the  offices  thereto  belonging,  arc,  U\ 
rencral,  throughout  the  county,  well  conftruftcd,  and 
in  good  repair.  Many  of  them  are  perfeft  models  of  their 
kind,  particularly  Sutton-Court  Farm,  in  the  parifli  of 
Cbifwick,  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rubcrry. 
Tbcfarmyards  arc  built  with  a  view  to  protcfl  the  cattle 
from  inclemency  of  weather;  and  are  advantageoufly  formed 
for  making  and  prcfcrving  manure.  In  the  arable  part  of  the 
county  many  of  them  are  at  a  great  didancc  from  the  lands, 
particularly  where  the  farm  chiefly  confifls  of  common  fields. 

la  ihofc  parts  of  the  county  which  have  been  newly,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  inclofed,  it  would  perhaps  be  good  policy 
toere£t  the  farm-houfcs,  and  neceiTary  out-buildings,  on  the 
moil  banren  and  penurious  parts  of  the  land,  as  they  would  in 
fuchcafcbe  more  likely  to  become  an  objeft  of  improvement. 
Where  the  farms  are  large,  an  out-barn,  on  fomc  central  part 
of  the  premifes,  will  be  greatly  conducive  alfo  to  this  end. 

Many  of  the  farm-houfcs,  and  mod  of  the  out*buildIngs 
in  tins  county,  are  thatched  ;  but  it  appears,  in  fome  places, 
that  fufijcient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  ftraw  being  very 
cleanly  threlhed,  which  in  thatching  is  a  very  material  cir- 
wmftance,  as  otherwife  the  corn  will  fprout  after  the  ftraw 
i^  laid  on  the  roof,  and  foon  let  in  the  rain. 

La  26.  COW- 
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26.  COW-KEEPE 


Xhs  nttmbcr  of  cows,  kept  by  the  London 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  amounts  to  nearly  yl 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey  to  i»300«  I 
great  pains  to  afcertain  thcfe  numbers  with  as  ml 
iion  as  the  nature  of  the  fubje£l  is  capable  of ;[ 
ving  colIcAed  my  information  from  the  foilowii 
have  great  confidence  in  the  account  being  accurl 
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The  cows  kept  for  the  purpofc  of  fumifhing  the  metro. 
poUs  with  milk,  arc,  in  general,  bred  in  Yorklhirc,  Laa- 
caflure,  and  StafFordfliirc. :  Tlit  London  dcalcri  buy  tbcm 
of  the  country  breeders  w^cn  thcyarc  three  years  old,  and 
in  calf.  The  prices  given  for  them  are  from  eight  piincai 
to  fourteen  pounds  a  cow.  Tlie  different  fairs  and  mar. 
kets,  which  arc  held  at  Barnet,  Iflington,  and  other  place: 
around  the  metropolis,  furnifh  the  London  Cow-kccperi 
with  the  means  of  keeping  up  their  fevcral  flocks.  Many 
cows  likcwife  arc  bought  in  Yorklhire  in  fraall  lots,  from 
ten  to  twenty,  by  private  coramiffion,  and  forwarded  to 
the  cow*keepers  in  and  about  London. 

During  tlie  night  the  cows  are  confined  in  pens  or  Halls. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  each  cow  has  a  half* 

bufhel  baiket  of  grains.  Fnom  four  o'clock  to  half  paft  Cr, 

they  are  milked  by  the  milk*dealers,  who  contraft  with 

the  cow-keepers  for  the  milk  of  a  certain  number  of  cows, 

at  the  price  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  pence  for  eight  quarts. 

When  the  milking 'is  finifhed,  a  bufhcl-bafket  of  turnips  ii 

given  to  each  cow  $  and  very  foon  afterwards  they  have  an 

allotment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  trufs  to  ten  cows,  of  the 

foftefl  meadow-hay  of  the  firfl  cut  that  can  be  procured. 

Thefe  fcveral  feedings  are  generally   made  before  eight 

o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  cows  are  rcleafed 

from  their  flails,  and  turned  out  into  the  cow-yard.  About 

twelve  o'clock,  they  are  again  confined  to  their  differcat 

fialls,  and  ferved  with  the  fame  quantity  of  grains,  as  they 

had  in  the  morning.    About  half  pafl  one  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon  the  milking  commences  in  the  manner  as  before 

defcribed,  and  continues  till  near  three,  when  the  cows 

are  again  fcrvcd  with  the  fame  quantity  of  turnips,  and, 

about  an  hour  afterwards,  with  the  fame  difbribution  of  hay 

as  before  defcribed* 

Thi$ 


I 
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This  mode  of  feeding  generally  continues  during  the 
tomip  feafon,  which  is  from  the  month  of  0£tober  to  the 
jnonth  of  May.  During  the  other  months  in  the  year 
Qeyare  fed  with  rowing,  or  fecond-cut  meadow  hay  and 
mm$»  and  are  continued  to  be  fed  and  milked  with  the 
iaiDe  regularity  as  above  defcribed,  until  they  are  turned 
oQt  to  grafs,  when  they  continue  in  the  field  all  night> 
and  even  during  this  feafon  they  are  frequently  fed  with 
fuiis»  which  are  kept  fweet  and  eatable  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time  by  being  buried  under  ground  in  pits  made 
for  the  purpofe.  There  are  about  ten  bulls  to  a  flock  of 
300  cows.  The  calves  are  generally  fent  to  Smithfield 
lurlcet  at  a  week  old« 

« 

Good  milkers  arc  kept  four,  five,  fix»  and  fometimes 
jeren,  years ;  tliey  are  fatted  by  an  encreafed  allowance  of 
the  fame  food  as  is  given  to  tliem  while  in  milk,  and 

ibid  o£ 


27.  CONSUMPTION  OF  MILK. 

From  the  fa£ts  adduced  in  the  preceding  article,,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  about  8,500  milch  cows  kept  for  the 
porpofe  of  fupplying  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  with 
Aiilk;  and  that  each  cow  will  yield*  oa  an  average  all  tlie 
jear  round  as  follows  :  n 

5 quarts  a  day  from  Oftober  to  May,  ai2  days, 
1908,  quarts,  fed  on  turnips,  grains,  hay, 
or  rowing.  The  milk  is  fold  to  the  retailers 
«  ly.  a  quart  -  -  *3  ^8     3 

10  quarts 
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'10  quarts  a  day  from  May  to  September,  123 
days,  x>230  quarts,  fed  on  grafs,  and  occa- 
lionally  on  gn^ins.  The  milk  fold  to  the 
reuilers  at  x^-^.  a  quart  -  ^  19   4i 

8  quarts  a  day,  50  days,  24O  quarts,  fed  on 
grains  and  hay.  The  milk  fold  to  the  re- 
tailers at  i|^.  a  quart         -  •  i  15   0 

365  days         total  3,378  quarts        £  24  12   ;J 
— — —  each  cow  per  ann.  — ...i^... 

8,500  cows  at  £  24.  i2/«  jid.  each 
cow  pir  ann.  or  28,713,000  quarts 
at  lid.  a  quart,  comes  to         •        /  209,365  12  6 


The  confumers  pay  3^.  a  quart  to  the  retailers, 
which,  on  28,713,000  quarts,  amounts  to  the  fum  of 
iC358,9i2.  loi.  and  makes  a  difference  0(^1491546. 171. 6i. 
a  year,  in  favour  of  the  retailers. 

It  may,  however,  be  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  from  the 
information  of  a  very  refpe£table  perfon,  formerly  a  cow- 
keeper,  who  always  attended  the  feeding  and  keeping  of  his 
own  flock,  and  the  meafurement  of  the  milk  to  the  dealers, 
that  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  a  cow,  taken  iipon  an  average 
the  year  round,  and  on  the  flock  of  the  whole  of  the  cow* 
keepers,  is  rated  quite  high  enough. 

The  account,  therefore,  of  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
will  ftand  thus,  fuppoiing  the  milk  of  every  cow  to  be 
fold  to  the  milk-men,  which  is  not  the  cafe : 

Each 
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Each  cow,  on  an  average,  eight  quarU  a  day^ 
for  365  days,  2,9^0  quarts,  at  liJ.  a  quart» 
comes  to  •  -  21    i\i^ 


8,500 cows,  at  £!!•  51.  10 d.  pir  ann.  each  cow,  or 
24,820,000  quarts,  at  i{d.  a  quart,  comes  to  ;f  180,979^ 

Tbc  confumcrs,  however,  as  before  obfcrved,  pay-gV* 
a  quart  to  the  retailers,  which^  on  24,820,000  quarts, 
amounts  to  the  fum  of  ^310,250-  and  makes  a  difFer- 
ence  of  ^129,270.  161.  8^/.  in  favour,  of  the  retailers. 

But,  when  the  families  leave  London,  the  cow-keepers 
do  not  find  a  ready  fale  for  all  their  milk ;  and  in  this  cafe 
they  generally  fet  the  unfold  milk  for  cream,  of  which.'. 
tLey  make  frefh-buttcr  for  the  London  markets,  and  give. 
their  butter-milk  to  the  hogs. 

The  ground-work  of  cow-yards  ought  to  be  made  of. 
lime  rubbifh,   &c.   as  it   makes  a  found   bottom  1    pre-. 
Tents  the  cows  from  poaching  the  yard  too  deep;  and  is.. 
eidy  fcraped  and  kept  clean. 

The  Facts  and  obfcrvations  above  dated  have  been  coN. 
IcSed  perfonally  by  royfelf,  from  thofc  whofe  engagements  . 
in,  or  connexion  with  the  bufinefs  of  cow-keeping  enables. 
tbcm  to  judge  with  accuracy  and  difcrimination  on  thi^  - 
fubjcft;  but  1  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  referring  ta 
tlut  ufcful  work,  entitled,  **  /fnnals  of  AgrUuliuu^^  N''  1 2Q,: 
where  much  information  refpefting  the  keeping  of  cows,. 
and  the  confumption  of  milk,  both  around  the  metropolis^. 
^d  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  communicated  to  the. 
publick  by  its  ingenious  author  Anbur  YMung^  Efq. 

l&  MIgCEL- 
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T^nSCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


WnESanyof  the  commons  about Lonclon  are  firft  cndofcj 
It  will  perhaps  be  found  a  difficulc  matter  to  procure  plenty 
of  manure.  The  cffeft  of  manure  on  gravelly  foils  lads  but 
a  fliort  time,  when  compared  to  the  duration  of  its  efFefts  on 
clayey,  or  other  ftrong  foils  ;  but  by  giving  gravel  foils  frc. 
qucnt  drefUngs,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  it  enables  the  farmer 
to  cover  more  lands,  and  to  get  it  into  a  proper  courfe  ofhuf* 
bandry  fooner  than  lie  otherwife  would  have  been  able  to  do. 

Commons  are  certainly  befl  enclofed,  as  they  afford  no 
real  benefit  to  the  poor,  who  live  on,  or  near  them ;  for, 
although  a  cow  t^irned  on  the  common  may  get  her  own 
living  for  three  months^  which  is  as  much  as  ihe  will 
be  able  to  dp,  without  fome  ailiflance  from  the  garden, 
bran,  &c.  the  cottager^  not  having  a  bit  of  enclofed  ground 
to  grow  hay,  is  fure>  if  he  can  have  it  at  all,  to  pay  very 
dear  for  it  to  the  neighbouring  farmers ;  and  fuch  cows, 
being  obliged  to  be  on  foot  all  the  day,  and  perhaps  at  night 
too,  give  but  a  very  icanty  meal  when  milked. 

If  new  indofed  land  is  let  on  leafe,  the  farmer  ought  to 

covenant  to  take  good  care  of  his  fences,  quickwood,  &c 

and  fometimcs  it  is  the  befl  way  for  the  landlord  to  take 

the  charges  of  the  pofts,  rails,  quick-wood,  &c.  for  the  firft 

fcvcn  years  (by  which  means  the  fences  will  be  got  up) 

and  alfo  not  to  allow  any  Ihcep  to  be  kept  on  the  grounds  for 

.7  ^ 
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•littimet  If,  however,  they  are  put-on  to  eat  off  the  tur- 
nips, the  hedge  ought  to  be  fecurcd  by  a  net    This  is  net*- 
ll?f  much  trouble  norexpencc. 
When  inclofures  are  made,  no  plantations  ought  to  be 
±cti  near  the  roads,  as  they  keep  them  wet  and  damp, 
by  preventing  tlie  fun  and  wind  from  having  their  due 
at&ii  2nd,  near  London,  plantations  ciofe,  or  at  only- 
ilinalldiflauce  from  the  roads,  afibrd  a  harbour  for  high-* 
vaymen  and  footpads  untill  they  have  ^  proper  opportu* 
flitytorufli  out  on  their  prey.    This  danger  was  formerly 
narJed  againft  by  the  flatute  of  13  Edward  I.  commonly*- 
oiled  tho  StaWi  0/  H^ituhejlir^   bul  it  is   repealed,    and 
other  provifions  enafled  upon  this  fubje^l  by  13  George^' 

m.  c.  78. 

Roads  in  ncw-inclofures  ihould  ho  made  as  foon  as  con-^ 
anient,  that  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  get  his  manure^, 
lie.  to  his  land,  with  tlxe  greater  cafo  to  himielf  and  hi& 
iiQrfe^ 

Perhaps  there  will  be  no  better  fencing  found  for  the 
commons  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  when  inclofcd, 
tl^Q  oak  poftsy  and  fir  rails,  the  rails   not  to  be   more: 
than  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  perhaps  nine  is  the  bed  length  :* 
ibi  poils  of  oak.    will    laft  till   the   quick* hedge  is    up*. 
Qdids  ought  to-  be    had  from  the  nurfery*men ;   thofc-  • 
ire  bell  that  have  been  tranfplantcd  twice*.    W  here  the-  . 
Iindi3  thin  and  poor,  it  is  a  good  way  to  fet  them  (where- 
it  can  be  done)  on  the  furface  of  the  old  turf,  and  then  to  * 
cover  the  root  wiiha.fod;  the  grafs  fide  to.  the  root  of. 
the  quick:  tluee  fets  to  a  foot  are  plenty.    If  quxck*fets  aro- 
bought, Uware  they  are  not  tliofe  drawn  up  by  tlie  roots,Qa! 
tlie  commoos,  u  e.  w^ild<qulcks,  for  tbcy  canker  and  neve£ 
pow  vidL    It  is  a  cuftonLwith  the  people  who  livo  near  j 
^  oathe  commons^  where  there  i^  au.caclofuxCj.  to  coU  ; 
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left  the  wiU-quick,  cut  the  top  ofF  whhm  only  tt^o  or 
three  inches  of  the  ftcm,  and  fell  the  roots ;  ihey  fcU  them 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  nurfcry-  men,  but  they  never  make 
a  good  fence. 

Of  the  3000  acres  which  remain  to  be  enclofcd  of  EnflcU 
chacp,  it  would  be  .a  good  method,  where  it  can  be 
dene,  to  fet  off  the  new-inclofed  land,  to  thofe  who  have 
old  inclofures  near  to  it,  as  they  can'befl  nurfe  and  attendto 
the  various  wants  of  the  new  land,  during  its  infancy«-.and 
by  not  having  more  than  100  acres  of  new  inclofure|  may 
attend  to  it  as  it -ought  to  be. 

.  No  land  ought  to  he  mowed  more  than  once  in  a  feafon 
for  many  reafons,  which  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  thofe 
who  are  converfant  in  hufbandry ;  and  all  land  ought  to 
be  paftured  once  in  three  years.  Farmers  near  London, 
who  have  fat  cattle  to  fend  to  market,  have  great  advantages; 
they  can,  if  cattleare  wanted,  fend  them  to  Smithfield  at  a 
fliort  notice ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  are  not  fold,  they  caa 
return  to  their  pafture  and  not  'be  much  the  worfe  for  the 
journey.  The  diftance  being  fo  fmall,  they  may  frequently 
fel!  them  to  the  London  batchers  on  their  own  farms,  and 
by  fo  doing  fave  both  time  and  expence» 

The  *meadowIand«  near  London  are  not  only  more  tnu 

nured,  but  earlier  freed  in  the  fpring,  and  are  of  coiirfe  fit  to  be 

mowed  fooner*    This  gives  the  hay-farmers  about  London, 

in  general,  the  beft  part  of  the  feafon,  if  the  feafon  be  fine ; 

and  of  courfe  they  get  their  hay  well ;  but  if  wet  they  do  not 

ufe  the  fame  endeavour  to  preferve  it  from  damage  as  they 

do  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  England.     Hay,  after 

having  been  cut  only  three  or  four  days,  and  expofed  during 

that  time  to  a  hot  fuo,  crifps  without  being  fufficiently 

^ricd  to  the  £ip,  aad  when  flacked  into  large  ftackt,  com- 

mpnly  heati^  becomes  mow-burnt^  and  frequeotly  takes 
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it.  7arioos  are  the  methods  ufed  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  fane^' 
jiooe  better  than  tb  pat  the  new  hay  into  pikes  of  a  good 
lirtre  load  each,  ^nd  to  let  them  (land  for  a  week  before 
the/  are  {lacked.  If  the  pikes  are  well  made,  they  will  turn 
tj  quantity  6f  rain  that  may  fall :  obje£^ions  may  be  made 
kyfome  to  letting  the  hay  iUnd  in  pike,  but  it  is  a  very 
iif:  method,  and  much  ufed  in  fome  parts. 

Tbercafon  why  artificial  grades  are  not  found  ;n  greater' 
^^MJ  in  old  meadows,  is^  that,  if  they  are  at  the  lirft 
iiJwn,  the  common  hay  grafs  and  white  clover  never  fail 
ifl  a  few  years  to  occupy  their  placei ;  is  not  this  a  proof  that 
Ac;  are  the  graiTes  beft  calculated  for  common  ufe  t  Arti« 
£ciil  grafSf  as  the  common  red  clover,  &c*  lafts  for  tliree 
jtirsonly.  Trefoil  is  a  moft  excellent  grafs  for  iheep;  they 
eat  it  well  green^  and  are  very  fond  of  the  hay ;  but,,  with 
refpcd  to  gralTcs,  as  well  natural  as  artificial,  they  all  have 
tucir  favourite  foils. 

Manures  about  London  are  many  and  various,  much  in« 
creafed  in  price  of  late  years,  but  will  of  courfe  be  more  fo. 
Soon  after  the  inclofing  of  the  commons  around  London 
takes  place,  the  new  inclofure  will  moft  probably  be  able  to 
provide  its  own  manure  in  a  great  meafure,  and  will,  with* 
out  doubt,  pay  the  proprietors  well  for  thofe  parts  that 
will  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  barley,  and  clo« 
Tcr,  efpecially  if  the  turnips  be  eaten  on  the  ground  by 
ibccp. 

The  large  cows  kept  by  the  cow*keepers  near  London, 
^i  known  by  the  name  of  Holdernefs  cattle,  do  not  all 
come  thence ;  the  beft,  and  thofe  which  have  been  fold 
for  the  moft  money,  are  bred  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
litn,  and  that  part  of  Yorkflaire  which  is  near  the  rivers 
Swale  and  Tecs,  in  the  North  Riding.  This  large  breed  of 
Attic  were  moft  probably  firft  brought  from  Normandy^ 
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where  they  are  the  common  cattle  of  the  country.  The  Ut^ 
Sir  William  St,  Quintin  took  great  pains  to  cultivate  thit 
breed :  he  had  bulls  brought  from  Normandy  to  his  eftaie  at 
I^owthorpe^  and  thereby  much  improved  the  breed  of  (hurt. 
horned  cattle,  a&  he  not  only  gave  the  ufe  of  them  up  to  bi^ 
own  tenants,  but  to  the  publick  in  generaK  They  give  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  but  not  butter  in  proportion.  Some 
of  the  long-horned  breed  of  cows  are  mofl  excellent  for  the 
ufe  of  the  dairy,  and  breed  better  calves  for  the  bi^tchsrs^ 
The  calves  from  the  large  cows  do  not  fo  (bon  get  fat,  as 
they  grow,  top  fail,  arc.  coarfcr  in  the  graiq  of  their  flcft, 
and  not  fo  white.  To  make  them  better,  the  cow-k^epej$  hm 
their  cows  Un^  by  a  bull  of  the  long*horned  breed,  Thofe 
that  get  their  calves  ^hitc  aii^  bright  ia  the  fat  and  ^C^ 
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APPENDIX. 


^aiau  /•  rat/c  tic  SuhJlUute  fir  Madder  frm  the  Sicd,  ami  th 

manufailurt  it  fir  Market. 

The  fubfticate  for  madder  is  an  Indigenous  plant,  or  native  of  Great  Britaiflf 
xL  af&fis  a  light,  deep,  and  dry  land.  The  root  is  the  mod  marketable  part 
(f  the  plant,  and  rans  deep  into  the  groundf  fometimes  even  to  ksL  feet,  if  noc 
pttsied  b]r  want  of  proper  earth,  or  fome  other  very  material  caufe :  fo  cir- 
CJtnftaDcd,  die  tap  or  main  root  eommonly  divides  into  a  great  number  of 
fisaller  ODcs,  many  of  which  being  loft  in  manufa^uring  the  article  for  markec 
cafes  1  (bolt  crop :  in  general,  however,  one  acre  of  futtable  and  ordiairy 
{ooilaod,  being  deep  and  well- ploughed,  may  produce  from  three  to  four 
tus;  and  one  ounce  of  the  feed  fown  on  beds,  to  be  covered  with  glafs-frames 
ktses  of  froft,  will  produce  plants  fufficient  to  plant  out  that  acre. 

Tbe  feed  may  be  fown  in  April,  and  will  come  up  in  ten  daySf  or  a'  fort* 
s'tbt'itlme,  and,  in  two  months  after,  is  fit  to  be  planted  out:  whir.hi  for 
KiecoaTeQicnceof  hoeing,  a  labour  that  muCl  be  duly  attended  to  for  the  firft 
aai  (ecoad  year,  and  to  prevent  the  lateral  roots  from  interfering  one  witli 
asocheri  ibdald  be  done  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  fquare* 

loabotit  four  years  from  the  above  period,  the  roots  will,  without  any  fur* 
(Ltr  irooble  than  occafionally  hoeing,  be  arrived  at  tlieir  proper  point  of  ma* 
fcinty,atleait  to  that  degree  of  perfedllon  the  fuitability  of  the  land  to  the  pbnt 
<a  admit  of,  and  therefore  Ihould  be  taken  up  ;  but  in  no  greater  quantit/g 
s^u;  one  time,  than  may  be  with  eafc  cleaned  of  the  earth,  and,  in  particu* 
^)  of  a  dirty  black  (kin^  or  bark,  which  hangs  loofely  about  them,  being 
^Mf  pernicious  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  colouring  particles,  and 
^  Aiay  be  cffe^ually  done  by  foftly  rincing  them  in  pure,  and,  (hould  con* 
«c-cncc  ferve,  running  water.  This  being  cflc^ted,  and  wiped  tlioroughly 
w7»  they  ire  immediately  put  into  a  (love,  previoufly  brought  to  that  degree 
«  beat  which  (lops  fermentation  without  injuring  or  any  way  fcorching  tlie 
"oaininj  fiiw  bark.  When  thus  perfectly  cured,  they  arc,  without  k>fs  o£ 
^1  brough:  to  the  mill,  in  or<set  to  prevent  their  imbibing  moifture  of  tho 
^  *bich  thty  greedily  will,  if  permitted  to  do,  and  there  put  under  a  (lone, 
^^l^%  to  be  grinded  down,  and  immediately  calked  up.  The  cafks,  during 
^'*»e  of  filling,  are,  from  time  to  lime,  to  be  duly  and  regularly  prefTcd 
7  heights  as  heavy  as  the  ca(ki  can  bear. 
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The  longer  the  article  rftnains  in  t!*.e  cafk,  the  d/en  may  Yxki 
aor  will  ihcy  purchafe  roadd-r  u*  til  two  or  three  years,  or  evl 
calked  up,  if  they  can  be  otherwife  ferveds  and,  m the  fuhftit J 
great  aHinity  to  m.uldcr,  and  iti  roots  more  folid  by  foivthan  \Jt 
cicle,  it  is  to  be  prefoinad  tlicy  mud  require  an  equal  time  ** 
^  caflc/'  as  the  dyers  pliriTe  it,  tliat  nudJer  rooCi  do. 

The  tops  of  the  rubdlcutc,  if  cut  down  about  the  Utter  end 
Dearly  in  full  bloom,  will  anfwcr  all  tha  purpofes  of  Weld, 
dying  cotton  and  linen,  and  is  to  be  cured  and  brought  to  mz'i 
manner  as  Weld.    It  effa^ually  curdles  milk,  and  gives  the  cbi 
but  vei7  agreeable  flavour. 

The  fcarlet  of  cochineal,  and  a  fpf  cimen  of  the  colour  whidl 
'gives  to  woollen  goods,  together  with  that  given  hy  madder 
accompany  this.    Comparirm  will  fiiew,  that  the  colour  ol 
comes  (o  very  near  the  fcailet  of  the  cochineal,  that  it  lofes 
coraparifoni  whereas,  the  colour  which  madder  gives  if^ 
parifon,  vifibly  funk  towards  a  brown. 

Madder  is  fold  at  the  average  price  of  ixpence  per  pound;  o| 
and  cochineal  at  fifteen  (hillings  per  pound,  or  ^1680.  per  ton, 
to  thirty  times  the  prce  of  madder,  yet  a  pound  of  madder  dyes 
doth  a  good  deep  colour ;  and  a  pound  of  cochineal  dyes  but 
of  the  fame  cloth  equally  deep ;  which  demonflrates,  that  ccchij 
Hated  with  only  eight  times  the  quantity  of  dying  or  colouring  pai 
der  isi  nor  is  its  colour  atall  fo  fixed  as  that  of  madder ;  notwiihi 
the  madder,  fufficient  to  dye  that  quantity  of  cloth,  or  fixteen 
purchaied  for  lour  ihiUings,  when  the  cochineal,  neceflary  to| 
quantity  of  cloth,  cofts  fifteen  (billings.  It  is  evident,then,  upon 
it  is  the  (carlet  of  the  cochineal  which  makes  it  fo  valuable  at 
times  of  war,  it  occafiooally  fells  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  ihil 
and  not  altogether  its  being  fo  replete  with  dying  particles*    Tb| 
colour  of  our  fubftitute  comes  fo  very  dofc  to  the  fcarlet  of  < 
at  the  lame  time  infinitely  more  fixed,  may  it  not  be  reafoi 
ttiat  oar  fobftitutc  wil^  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  yean  henc^,  lowj 
that  high-priced  dying  ware,  to  the  eafe  of  tho  nunttfafti 
the  Bcil  iiiduftriouS  and  logmjcms  fitf^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

',  following  valuable  communicatiou,  respcfting  the  prcscJ 

husbandry  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the  means  of  its  in 

ent,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agricul 

i  now  printed,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  circulatcT 

iin  order  that  every  person,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  thl 

may  have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is  pui 

It  is  therefore  requested,  that  any  remark,  or  additional  ol 

I,  which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  the  fol 

(hccts,  may  be  written  on  the  margin^  and  transmitted  to  : 

Agriculture,  at  its  oiHce  in  London,  by  whom  the  same  shal 

riy  attended  to  ;  and,  when  the  returns  are  compleated, 

will  be  drawn  up  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Kent,  from  til 

1  thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  fouif 

luperior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  public. 

board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the  othi 

m  the  united  kingdom  ;  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  adi 

I  happy  to  give  every  assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person  wf 

\  desirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  I 

[any  useful  experiment  in  husbandry. 
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PREFACE. 

'V  HEN  I  undertook  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  hufbandry 
was  not  wholly   ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  bufinefs    in 
^ged,  or  of  the  diiEcukies  that  might  arife  in  the  progrefs  of  ir. 
fecver  been  anployed  all  my  life  time  in  the  cultivation  of  large  fJ 
tious  foils,  I  had  fomc,  I  hope  not  unbecoming,  confidence 
lourccs;  and  I  had  the  honor  to  number  among  my  friends  and  acql 
my  excellent  Agriculturifts,  in  di^crenc   parts  of  the  county; 
khought  I  might  reasonably  expcft  liberal  afsistance  even  from 
cially  from  such  as  had  been  solicited  by  the  Commifsioners  to  I 
Under  these  imprcfsions,  I  sought  for    information,   and,  wlfl 
Itcd,  obtained  It  to  the  full  extent  of  my  cxpe<5tation.     The  FI 
!  the  result  of  my  enquiries.    Had  my  leisure  been  greater,  or  I 
been  aliened,  the  language  might  have  been  improved,  and  the! 


the  work  has  any  merit,  I  claim  only  so  much  of  it  as  respects  i 

coHcding  the  materials :  all  the  rest  belongs  to  Lord  Viscount  LcJ 

d  Viscount  Bayham;  William  Geary,  Esq.  ofOxenheath;  Williarl 

q.  of  Sandwich;  Mr.  Edmeads,  of  St.  Clair;  Mr.  Edmeads,  of  < 

Cooper,  Mr.  John  Curling,  and  Lieutenant  Edward   Bo)'s,  of  I 

Granger  and  Mr.  Head,  of  Shepey ;  Mr.  Fearman,  of  Linsted ;  Mrl 

El  Mr.  Charlton,  of  Maidstone ;  Mr,  Thompson,  of  Seal ;  James  Joyf 
GriTesend;   Mr.  Pilchcr  Ralf,  of  Romney;  and  Mr.  Eel.  Sim| 
plehurfL 
BETSHAN'GER,  J. 

CEMBER  22,   1/93* 

*  X  owe  amcb  to  Out  gcntlciun't  kindneii  in  Tuious  vrayt  j  wluch  I  Hisuld  be  glaJ,  but  21 


INTRODUCTION. 


KENT, 

JL  HIS  County  forms  the  south  cast  angle  or  corner  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  probably  derives  its  name  from  that  cir- 
cumstance* Its  figure  is  quadrilateral,  and  it  is  boimded  on 
the  nonli  side  by  the  river  Thames,  tlie  county  of  Essex,  and 
tlic  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  soutli  by  tlie  county  of  Sussex ; 
on  the  cast  by  tlic  British  Channel ;  and  on  the  wcfl  by  the 
county  of  Surry. 

It  is  about  sixty-three  miles  in  Icngtii  from  Deptford  to  tlic 
point  of  the  Nortli  Foreland,  comprehending  between  tliesc 
extremities  about  one  degree  and  twenty-nine  minutes  of 
longitude ;  and  measures  on  tlie  east  side,  in  a  diredl  line  from 
the  Nortli  Foreland  to  Dungeness-Point,  nearly  forty  miles, 
between  tlie  latitudes  of  50^,  54',  and  51®,  23',  20''  north.  Ic 
is  divided  into  two  grand  distri£ts,  called  West  and  East 
S  Kent ;  tlic  former  containing  die  latlis  of  Sutton  at  Hone  and 

Aylcsford,  with  the  lower  division  of  the  ladiofScray;  tlic 
otlicr  comprizing  the  ladis  of  St.  Augustine  and  Shepway, 
with  tlie  upper  division  of  Scray. 

The  county  contains  about  dilrtcen  hundred  square  niiles» 
or  eight  hundred  thirty  two  diousand  acres,  sixty-three 
hundreds,  four  hundred  and  thirteen  parishes,  two  cities^ 
thirty-nine  market  towns,  nine  thousand  freeholds,  forty  thou« 
sand  houses,  and  two  hundred  thousand  inliabitants. 

It  sendb  eighteen  members  to  parliament,  pays  nearly  a 
tweuty-fourdi  part  of  the  land-tax,  and  provides  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  men  for  the  national  militia. 

The  socage  tenure  of  gavel  kind  prevails  in  general  over 
tills  county,  to  which  dierc  are  certain  special  customs  in*» 
hercnt,  antiendy  called  Consuetudines  Kaatia?^  being  the 
common  law  of  Kent, 
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Two  chains  of  hills  run  through  the  middle  of  Kent,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  hills;  the  northern  range  and  whole 
north  side  of  the  county  arc  composed  principally  of  chalk 
and  flints;  tlic  southern  of  iron  and  ragstone;  more  westerly, 
towards  Surry,  claj^  and  gravel  prevail  upon  the  eminences. 

Below  this  last  range  lies  the  Weald,  an  extensive  level 
tra£l  of  land,  rich  and  fertile  at  some  places,  where  fine  pas- 
turage and  timber  are  produced.  The  soil,  a  deep  clay  and 
marl,  and  so  soft  that  the  carriage  and  ploughing  work  is 
mostly  done  by  unshod  oxen. 

TTie  principal  rivers  of  Kent  are  the  Thames,  the  Mcdway, 
the  Stour,  and  the  Rother;  the  two  former  are  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  to  Woolwich  and  Chatham,  and  for  small 
craft  to  a  very  great  distance.  Tlie  Stour  and  the  Rother 
admit  coasting  \csscls  to  Sandwich  and  Rye.  The  Ra- 
rensbom,  the  Cray,  and  the  Darent  are  small  creeks  or 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Thames ;  the  first  at  Deptford,  the 
others  in  one  channel  at  Longreach.  Most  of  the  marsh- 
land of  this  county  lies  along  the  margin,  or  at  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers,  or  has  been  formerly  covered  with  the  waters  of 
ancient  havens  and  ports,  now  in  a  great  measure  obliterated. 
These  rivers  likewise  have  formed  islands  towards  tlicir 
mouths.  Thus  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  at  their  extre- 
mities contributed  their  waters  jointly  to  the  sq)aration  of  die 
Isle  of  Grainc  ftom  tlic  main  land,  but  the  channel  is  now 
filled  up.  The  Swale,  one  of  the  mouths  of  die  Medway,  in 
like  manner  cuts  ofFShcpey  from  tlie  continent  of  East  Kent.  \ 

Grainc  is  throughout  low  and  marshy,  and  is  about  three 
miles  and  a  lialf  long,  and  two  and  an  half  widn. 

The  north  part  of  Shepcy  is  high  ground;  but  it  is  mosdy 
low  and  marshy  on  the  south  side,  where  two  streams  miming 
into  the  Swale  form  the  islets  of  Elmley  and  Harty.  Shepey 
is. about  thirteen  miles  long  and  six  broad. 

Thanet  had  a  full  claim  to  the  title  of  an  island  when  the* 
Rutupinc  Port  was  in  its  prosperity ;  but  it>  pretension. to  che 
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Appellation  IS  now  barely  kept  up  by  a  small  sewer  commu- 
nicating with  the  Scour  and  the  Sea.  The  bed  of  tliat  once 
famous  harbour  now  forms  valuable  trails  of  marshes,  com- 
prehending above  twenty-live  thousand  acres.  Tlianct,  in- 
cluding Stonar,  contains  nearly  forty  one  square  miles,  or 
about  tu-entv-seven  thousand  acres. 

The  Rother  rises  in  Sussex,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Sesi 
at  Rye,  forming  the  harbour  of  that  port.  It  had  formerly 
another  oudct  at  Romney,  the  dry  channel  of  which  is  still 
visible.  From  Rye  it  proceeds  to  Apledore,  and  then,  by  a 
curvature,  forms  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  a  ridge  of  upland, 
running  through  its  middle,  and  of  low  fertile  marshes  towards 
the  river. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  before-mentioned  was  formerly  co- 
vered entirely  with  woods.  It  has  now  many  small  towns 
and  villages,  but  is  more  thinly  inhabited  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  county,  and  of  course  much  less  cultivated.  Its  prin- 
cipal produftions  are  large  fat  oxen,  hops,  fruit,  and  oak 
timber. 

Romney-Marsh  is  an  extensive  trail  of  rich  marsh-land,  at 
the  south  corner  of  tlic  county,  originally  enclosed  from  tlic 
Sea  by  a  strong  wall  thrown  up  between  the  towns  of  Romney 
and  Hythe.  Its  chief  produ£lions  are  mutton  and  wool. 
Tiiose  of  tlie  county  at  large  arc  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
venison,  poultry,  game,  rabbits,  and  fish;  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  peas,  and  tares ;  canary,  clover,  trefoil,  cinquefoil, 
and  most  other  garden  seeds;  asparagus,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  all  kinds  of  culinary  plants ;  hops,  timber,  underwood, 
iron,  stone,  chalk,  copperas,  salt,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Its  manufaiElures  are  but  trifling,  nor  do  they  come  widiia 
die  limits  of  an  agricultural  survey. 

Tlius  far  is  a  general  description  of  Kent;  but  die  county  is 
so  extensive,  and  has  so  many  different  soils,  systems  of  ma- 
nagement, and  produ£UonS|  that  It  is  neccssaryi  in  order  to 
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a  proper  survey  of  the  whole,  to  divide  Ic  into  the  foU 
[distridls,  namely. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet, 

The  Upland  Farms  of  East  Kent, 

The  Flat  Rich  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Favcrsliam,. 
Sandwich,  and  Deal, 

The  Hop  Groxmds,  &c.  of  Canterbury  and 
Maidstone, 

The  Isle  of  Shepey, 

The  upland  Farms  of  West-Kent, 

The  Weald  of  Kent, 

And  Romney-Marsh. 
\  to  examine  each  distrift  under  the  following  hcads^ 

Soil, 

System, 

FroduAions^ 

Implements, 

Price  of  Labour, 

What  Improvements  Iiave  been  made> 

What  Improvements  may  be  made. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 


ISLE  OFTHANET 

Consisted  foniicrly  of  ten  Parishes,  vi^i. 

1 .  St.  Giles,  alias  Sarre, 

2.  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade, 

3.  Monkton, 

4.  Birchington, 

5.  Woodchurch, 

6.  Minster, 

7*  St.  John  the  Baptist, 

8.  St.  Peter  the  Apostle^ 

9.  St.  Laurence,  and 
2p.  Stonore. 

1.  TIio 
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r.  The  Vicarage  of  Sarre  is  now  united  to  tlie  neigh- 
bouring Vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Church  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  totally  destroyed.  The  great 
tJtlies  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rochester.  The  Villc  of 
Sarre  is  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
maintains  its  poor  separately  from  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas^ 
which  is  in  the  county  at  large. 

The  Manor  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  CoUard. 

2.  St.  Nicholas.  The  great  tithes  belong  to  the  Archbishop. 
Thomas  Gillow,  Esq.  Lessee. 

Places  of  note  in  St.  Nicholas. 

Down-Barton,  a  Manor  belonging  to  WiUiam  and  Ellab 
Briton,  Esquires. 

Shuart  holds  of  the  Manor  of  Down-Barton,  by  fealty  and 
rent,  and  belongs  to  William  and  Eliab  Briton,  Esquires. 

Bartletts  holds  of  Down-Barton,  as  above,  and  belongs  to 
Wilh'am  and  Eliab  Briton,  Esquires. 

3.  Monkton  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  z 
Vicarage  belonging  to  the  Archbishop's  patronage. 

The  Manor  and  the  Great  Tithes  belong  to  the  Dean  and 
Cliapter  of  Canterbijry.  The  Lessee  is  Mr.  Finch.  The 
Vicar  is  endowed  with  all  the  Small  Tithes  of  Monkton,  and 
the  two  Chapels  of  Birchington  and  Wodc,  with  the  ob- 
lations, legacies,  and  obventions,  and  lal.  is.  8d.  in  money. 

Places  of  note  in  Monkton. 

Monkton-Court  is  a  Manor  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ-Church.  Sir  Brook  Bridges  the  Lessee. 
The  Great  Tithes  belong  to  the  Almonry-Farm,  which  is 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Clive-Court  is  a 
Farm  belonging  to  Josiah  Fuller  Farrer,  Esq. 

4.  Birchington  is  a  Chapelry  of  Monkton. 

Places  of  note  here, 
Quekes,  a  Seat  and  Farm,  belongs  to  William  Roberts,  Esq. 
Gore-End,    a    Farm>  belongs    to   William    and    Eliab 
Briton,  Esquires. 
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Brookcscnd  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Can- 
terbuf)*.    John  Friend  the  Lessee. 

St.  Nicholas-Court,  a  Tithing  belonging  to  Quecn's-Col- 
Icge,  Cambridge.  It  pays  Small  Tidies  to  the  Vicar  of 
Monkton. 

A  Parsonage  in  Birchington  belongs  to  Mr.  Bushel. 

Westgate,  a  Manor  Farm,  belongs  to  Mr.  Edward  Taddy. 

Birchington  is  within  the  jurisdiAion  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

5.  Woodchurch.  (Church  destroyed.) 
Woodchurch,  a  Farm,  belongs  to  T.  Austin,  Esq. 
Checsman*s  belongs  to  ditto. 

6.  Minster,  a  Vicarage,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop. 

Places  of  note  in  Minster. 

The  Court-Lodge,  the  Mansion  of  the  Manor  of  Minster. 
The  estate  is  now  in  two  parcels,  Minster-Court  widi  the 
Manor  belongs  to  Lady  Coningham,  and  Seven-Score  to  the 
heirs  of  — — —  Wadsworth,  Esq. 

SherIfF*s-Court  belongs  to  Mrs.  Terry. 

Oldland-Grange  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Can- 
terbury.   Lessee  Peter  Fector,  Esq. 

Powcies  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Hamet. 

Thome  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Wotton,  of  Minster. 

7-  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Margate,  is  a  Vicarage,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop. 

Places  of  nott  in  this  parish. 

Dandelion  belongs  to  William  Roberts,  Esq. 

Nash-Court  belongs  to  Jacob  Sawkins,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Dane-Court,  a  Manor,  belongs  to  Henrj-  Hawlcy,  Esq. 

Salmeston,  a  Manor,  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  the  present  Lessee  is  the  Earl  of  Guildford. 

Updown  belongs  to  Josiah  Farrcr,  Esq. 

Fleet,  belongs  to  Mr.  Samuel  Righton  and  William 
Roberts,  Esq. 

Vincent  belongs  to  Mr.  Ambrose  CoUard  of  Minster. 

HcDgrove,  a  Manor^  belongs  to  Henry  Hawley,  Esq. 

Shottendeo> 
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Shottenden,  to    ■  Forbes,  Esq. 

St.  John's  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

8.  St.  Peter's,  a  Vicarage  in  the  Patronage  of  the  Archbishop. 

Places  of  note  here. 

Calais-Grange,  the  Parsonage  Farm,  belongs  to  the  Dean 
I  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.      Lessee  the  Corporation  of 

Canterbury. 

Dane-Court  belongs  to  Mr.  Robert  Tomlin. 

Brompston  belongs  to  Henry  Jessard,  Esq.  and  Mr.  John 
Grey. 

9.  St.  Laurence,  a  Vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

Places  of  note  here. 

Spratllng-Street  belongs  to  Mess.  John  and  Thomas  Weston. 

Manston-Court  belongs  to  Mess.  Smithy  Ranunell»  and 
Wotton. 

Ellington  belongs  to  John  Garret,  Esq.  and  others. 

Upper  Court  a  Manor,  belongs  to  Thomas  Garret,  Esq. 

Nether  Court  belongs  to  Thomas  Garret,  Esq. 

Newlands  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
l^  Mrs.  Bedford  is  the  Lessee. 

Ozcngell  Grange,  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  Charles  Dering,  Esq.  the  Lessee. 

Dumpton,  a  farm,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwick. 

Chilton,  to  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Curling. 

ClifFscnd  to  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

The  Ville,  or  Town  of  Ramsgate,  is  within,  and  pan  of, 
the  parish  of  St.  Laurence,  in  respeft  to  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters ;  in  every  other  1  espedk  maintaining  its  own  poor,  ice.  &c. 
and  within  the  jurisdi<5tion  of  Sandwich. 

10.  Stonore,  its  Church  destroyed,  belongs  wholly  to  the 
devisees  of  the  late  Charles  Foreman,  Esq.  of  London,  Hop- 
Merchant. 

The  Manor  of  Monkton,  Minster,  and  Down  Barton,  are 
paramount  over  the  other  manors  in  Thanet,  Monkton,  and 
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Down  Barton,  extending  over  the  western  part,  and  Minster 
over  the  eastern  part,  being  divided  by  St.  Mildred's  Lynch. 

Much  of  tlie  Isle  of  TTianet  was  naturally  very  thin  light 
land,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  having  belonged  to  the 
religious,  who  were  the  wealtliiest  and  most  intelligent  people, 
and  the  test  farmers  of  the  time,  no  pains  or  cost  were  spared 
to  improve  tlie  soil.  The  Sea  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  manure,  which  was  brought  by  the  tides  to  all  the 
borders  of  the  upland,  quite  round  the  Island  ;  and  most 
likely  was  liberally  and  judiciously  applied  by  the  Monks  and 
their  tenants  ;  and  tlieir  successors  to  the  present  time,  have 
not  ncgledled  to  profit  by  their  example..  Owing  to  these 
circumstances,  Thanet  always  was,  and  most  likely  always 
will  be,  famous  for  its  fertility  ;  and  die  Monkish  tale  of 
TTianet's  deriving  its  su^icrior  fruitfulness  from  its  having 
been  the  assylum  of  St  Augustine,  is  not  so  far  from  the 
truth  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  Old  historians  said,  **  Felix 
**  tellus  Tanet  sua  fecunditate ;''  and  modem  writers  on 
husbandry,  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the 
kingdom. 

In  short,  is  there  another  distritSl  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  the 
.  World,  of  the  same  extent,  in  such  a  perfedl  state  of  cul- 
tivation ;  where  the  Farmers  are  so  wealthy  and  intelligent ; 
where  land,  naturally  of  so  inferior  a  quality,  is  let  for  so 
much  money,  and  produces  such  abundant  crops? 

The  whole  Island  contains  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  excellent  marsh-land,  and  twenty-tlu-ee  thousand 
afcres  of  arable;  all  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  bordering  upon 
the  Marshes,  and  some  parts  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  earth,  are  exceedingly  piodu£live,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  remainder,  altliough  naturally  a  poor  tliin  light 
mould  on  a  chalky  bottom,  is  made  exceedingly  fertile  by  the 
excellence  of  tlie  system  under  which  it  is  cultivated.  By  an 
CXZ&  account  uken  of  Minster,  in  Thanet,  January  i,  I774f 
there  were  found  to  be  in  that  parish,  149  houses,  696  inha- 
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bitants,  viz.  359  males  and  337  females;  of  these  in  16  farm- 
houses, were  1 10  males  and  57  females,  and  in  133  houses,, 
inhabited  by  tradesmen,  labourers,  and  widows,  thore  were 
249  males  and  280  females.  The  average  number  of  inha- 
bitants male  and  female,  to  each  farm-house  is  10,4375,  to 
each  of  the  other  houses,  3997749  and  to  the  whole  number  of 
houses,  4,6711.  And  by  another  account  taken  in  17739 
of  St.  Laurence,  including  Ramsgate,  which  contains 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  houses  and  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  parish,  there  were  found  in  that  parish  699  houses,  and 
2726  inhabitants.  And  again,  in  17929  there  were  found 
825  houses,  and  3601  inhabitants,  which  is  an  increase  of 
126  houses,  and  of  875.  inhabitants  in  that  parish  in  nine 
yean. — The  population  in  the  latter  period^  4»369  per  house. 

SOIL. 

The  bottom  soil  of  the  whole  island,  or  what  modem  writers 
in  husbandry  call  the  subsoil,  is  a  dry  hard  rock  chalk.    The 

tops  of  the  ridges  are  about  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea, 
and  arc  covcr'd  with  a  dry  loose  chalky  mould,  from  4  to  6 
inches  deep  ;  it  has  a  mixture  of  small  flints,  and  is,  without 
manure,  a  very  poor  soil.  The  vales  between  the  ridges  and 
the  flat  lands  on  the  hills  have  a  depth  of  dry  loamy  soil, 
from  I  to  3  feet,  less  mixed  with  chalk,  and  of  much 
better  quality. 

The  west  end  of  the  island,  even  on  the  hills,  has  a 
good  mould,  from  i  to  2  feet  deep,  a  little  inclining  to 
stiffness ;  but  the  deepest  and  best  soil  is  that  which  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  southernmost  ridge,  running  westward 
from  Ramsgate  to  Monkton ;  it  is  there  a  deep  rich  sandy 
loam,  and  mostly  dry  enough  to  be  ploughed  flat,  widiout 
any  water  farrows.  The  Soil  of  the  marshes  is  a  stifF  clay, 
mix'd  with  a  Sea  sand,  and  small  marine  shells.  There  is 
no  commonable  land,  nor  an  acre  of  waste,  in  the  island. 

SYSTEM-. 
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SYSTEM. 

The  general  system,  or  plan  of  management  in  this  island, 
on  all  the  thin  light  soils,  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  one  of 
four  courses,  viz. 

Fallow, 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 
But  subjeft  to  several  variations,  which  have  much  encrcascd 
of  late.  The  soil  having  been  greatly  improved  during  die 
last  fifty  years  of  excellent  management,  it  is  found  that  the 
course  may  be  extended  to  advantage  by  substituting  Peas  foi 
Fallow,  thus. 

Peas, 

Barley, 

Clover, 
Wheat. 

Or, 
Peas, 

Barlev, 

Beans, 

Wheat ; 
And  tlicn  return  to  a  Fallow  as  before;  and  sometimes,  tho* 
but  seldom,  and  tlien  generally  considered  as  bad  management, 
a  crop  of  Barley  is  taken  after  Wheat,  tlius, 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Wheat, 

Fallow,  icc» 

It  is  to  be  understood  here  that  the  foundation  of  all  good 

management,  and  the  system  most  pra^ised,  is  the  first  men* 

tioned  of  the  four  courses ;  and  it  is  by  this  system,  with  the 

jdenty  of  manure  from  the  sea  weed,  that  great  part  of  dii« 

island,  which  is  naturally  as  poor  land  as  any  in  tlie  kingdom, 

is 
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IS  made  to  produce  such  excellent  crops  of  com  of  tlic  first 

quality- 
The  deep  rich  sandy  loam  before  described,  and  some  of 

the  best  of  the  land  at  the  west  end  of  the  Island,  arc  culti* 
vaccd  under  the  round  tilth  system  of  East  Kent,  viz. 

Beans, 

Wheat, 

Barley. 
The  process  under  the  four  course  system  is,  after  raking 
up  die  stubble  of  the  wheat,  and  stacking  it  near  the  farm 
yard  for  littering  hog  pounds,  thatching,  &c.  to  plough  the 
land  five  or  six  inches  deep  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Autumn, 
which  is  cross  ploughM  when  the  land  is  tolerably  dry  in  tlic 
Spring,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  during  tlie  Summer 
months.  Between  the  times  of  ploughing,  colIe6lions  of 
mould,  farm-yard  dong,  sea-weed,  &c.  are  formed  in  con- 
venient situations  in  the  fields,  wliich  are  turned  over  in  the 
Autumn,  and  in  frosty  weather  carried  out  on  the  fallow,  at 
the  rate  of  from  40  to  45  cart  loads  per  acre  ;  this  manure  is 
spread  and  ploughed  in,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers, 
and  the  barley  is  drilled  in,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per 
acre,  or  sown  broad  cast,  four  bushels  per  acre,  the  first  dry 
week  in  February  or  March ;  and  if  for  clover  or  trefoil 
tlie  next  year,  those  seeds  are  sown  witli  the  barley  :  the  clo- 
vcr  or  trefoil  lies  only  one  year,  and  is  ploughed  about  five  or 
six  inches  deep  in  November,  and  sown  with  wheat. 

If  no  seeds  are  sown  among  the  barley,  the  stubble  1$ 
ploughM  in  about  six  inches  deep  in  the  winter,  and  harrowM 
the  first  dry  week  in  February  ;  and  then  beans  are  drilled  in 
furrows  18  or  20  inches  apait,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 
per  acre;  tlie  fiirrows  are  harrowM,  and  the  land  generally 
rolled  down  smooth.  As  soon  as  the  beans  appear  they  arc 
liorse-hocd,  and  somelimes  immediately  harrowed  across  the 
fuiTows,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  the  har- 
rowing,,  they  are  hand-hoed  witli  a  hoc  about  £vc  inches 
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broad,  at  each  side  of  the  furrow,  at  die  cxpcncc  of  three- 
diillings  per  acre ;  which  operation  is  repeated  in  May,  or 
the  first  week  in  June,    at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
acre ;  the  ground  is  then  seined  widi  an  earthing  plate,  to. 
raife  a  quantity  of  mould  against  tlieir  steins. 

As  foon  as  the  beans  are  hai'vestcd,  the  land  is  scuffled 
widi  die  broad  share,  and  made  pcrfc£Uy  clean  by  liarrow- 
ing,  and. burning  the  weeds,  if  any,  and  then  ploughed  for 
wheat.      In    both    cases,   whcdier    clover   lay    or    bean 
Hubble,  the  wheat  is  usually  sown  three  bushels  per  acre, 
after  having  been  steeped  in  salt  water  from  5  to  12  hours, 
and  mixed  with  flaked  lime.     When  peas  follow  the  wheat 
tiiey    arc    drilled    in,    and  managed    in   every  rcspe£t  die 
same  as  die  bean  crop,   except  harrowing  after  the  horse 
hoe.     The  barley  and  odier  crops  after  peas,  are  man-iged 
die  same  as  if  the  land  had  been  a  summer  fallow  iititead 
of  peas.     Under  die  round  tilth  system,  die  bean  and  wheat- 
crops  are  managed  the  same  as  before  mentioned  ;  but  the 
barley  is  usually  sown  later,    in    order  to  give   time,   by 
thrice  ploughing,  to  clean  die  land ;  and  the  manure  is  ge- 
nerally spread  on  the  barley  stubbles  for  beans. 

Radish  seed  is  frequendy  sown  on  diese  lands  instead  of 
beans,  for  the  London,  market  ;  and  canary  seed  in  lieu  of 
wheat,  both  on  die  clover  lays  and  bean  stubbles.  The  radifli 
is  sown  in  March,  on  furrows  made  with  a  two  or  diree 
cheped*  plough,  about  ten  inclies  apart,  two  or  three  gallons 
of  seed  per  acre ;  as  soon  as  they  appear,  every  other  row 
is  cut  up  widi  a  horse  hoc,  leaving  the  rows  twenty  inches 
apart.  When  die  plants  get  two  or  direc  rough  leaves,  they 
are  hoed  out  to  the  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  die  rows,  and  then  kept  clean  by  a  second  horse  and  hand 
hoeing,  if  necessary. 

The  crop  Is  seldom  fit  to  reap  till  October,  and  sometimes 
is  out  ip  the  fields  till  near  Chiistmas,  widiout  receiving  any 
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injury  from  the  wet  weather ;  it  being  necessary  tliat  It  fliould 
have  much  rain  to  rot  the  pods,  tliat  it  may  thrash  well. 

Canary  is  sown  the  first  dry  week  in  February,  on 
furrows  tea  or  eleven  inches  apart,  (the  land  being 
previously  made  fine  and  light  on  the  surface ; )  about 
four  or  five  gallons  per  acre,  and  as  soon  as  die  fur« 
rows  can  be  seen,  diey  are  hoed  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  at  the 
cxpcnce  of  twenty-pence  per  acre,  and  kept  clean  by  repeated 
hoeings  when  nccefTary  during  the  Summer.  It  is  generally 
ripe  by  the  beginning  of  September.  Like  radifties  it  requires 
R!uch  time  in  the  field,  and  seldom  suffers  by  wet  weadier. 

Paring  and  burning  is  but  vciy  little  practised  here. 

The  system  of  grazing  in  the  marsh  lands  of  diis  Island 
is  generally  to  buy  in  lean  catde  and  sheep,  and  keep  them 
till  they  are  fit  for  the  butcher.  The  cattle  are  princi- 
pally bought  out  of  the  Welch  droves,  and  die  sheep  from 
die  fold  flocks  in  the  vicinity. 

The  grafs  diat  is  mowM  for  hay  is  usually  set  up  in  stacks, 
either  in  the  marshes  near  a  foddering  lodge,  or  carried  home 
to  die  farm  yards  on  the  borders  of  the  marshes,  and  given 
to  fatten  bullocks,  or  sold  to  the  Inn-keepers  of  Margate  or 
Ramsgate. 

The  harvest  for  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  generally  com- 
mences die  last  week  in  July,  and  for  wheat,  the  first  week 
iu  August. 


LIVE     STOCK. 

SHEEP. 

The  fliecp  kept  here  are  wethers  of  the  Romney-Marsh* 
"breed,  which  die  flock  farmers  buy  in  when  lambs,  at 
Romncy-fair,  the  aoth  of  August,  at  from  12  to  I4s« 
cacb>  according  to  times  and  circumstances ;  and  when  they 
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have  kept  them  two  years,  they  either  sell  them  lean  to  the 
fatting  grazier,  or  make  U^em  fat  themselves  on  turnips,  and 
pea  or  bean  $traw.  Siinfoin  and  clover  hay  are  generally 
tOQ  valuable  at  the  watering  places,  to  be  used  for  them. 
OatSj  and  cuUings  'of  garden  beans,  arc  sometimes  given  to 
finish  them  in  the  Spring.  When  these  two  yearling  sheep 
are  sold  ia  the  Autumn  to  the  graziers,  the  price  is  from 
24  to  28s.  each ;  and  when  made  fat,  produce  from  34  to  42s. 
according  to  their  size  and  fatness.  The  fe>y  sheep  bred  ia 
these  marshes  are  of  the  same  sort,  except  some  small  par« 
eels  of  Dorsetshire  and  Soudi  Down  ewes,  which  arc 
bought  to  make  early  fat  Iambs. 

CATTLE.. 

The  Cattle  bought  in  by  the  grazier  to  fatten  in  the 
Marshes,  are  the  North  and  South  Wales  soits,  which  are 
brought  by  the  Welch  drovers  to  Canterbury  and  other 
markets ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  dairy  cows  arc  selected 
from  thofe  droves :  others  are  a  mixture  of  those  and  home*^ 
bred  cattle  of  various  sorts  and  shapes.  The  principal 
objeA  as  to  a  cow  here,  is  the  giving  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  ;  if  a  cow,  tho*  ever  fo  vgly,  is  a  good  milker,  and 
produces  a  cow  calf,  it  is  often  reared  for  the  dairy.  There 
are  no  ox  teams  used  here,  which  is  partly  the  occasion  or 
there  being  but  litdc  attention  paid  to  tlxe  size  and  shape  of  the 
cows. 

HORSE  S.. 

There  are  many  very  fine  teams  of  cart  horses  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  of  this  Island,  some  of  which  were 
bred  here  from  a  fort  that  has  been  long  established ;  and 
others  arc  a  cross,  between  the  old  Kentish  cart  mares,  and 
stallions  from  the  midland  counties,  or  half  bred  Flemish ; 
and  within  these  few  years,  there  have  been  several  very  good 
mares  brought  from  Flanders^  which  have  cost  from  25  to 
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40  guineas  eacli.  Black  is  the  favourite  coIouTf  and  there 
are  but  few  of  any  other ;  they  are  from  15  to  16  hands 
and  an  half  high,  with  much  bone  and  good  a&ion.  They 
plough  with  four  in  winter,  and  work  an  acre  and  an  halif 
in  a  day;  and  in  barley  season  with  two,  and  then  plough 
two  acres  a  day,  with  a  mate  to  lead  the  horses. 

HOG  S^ 

Tlie  Hogs  of  this  disti'i£k  are  of  various  sorts,    some 
fanners  preferring  large,  and  others  small  ones  ;  but  there 
are  none  very  large  and  coarse.    The  smaller  sorts  arc  those 
mixed  widi  the  Chinese  breed*    They  are  fatted  at  the  age 
of  18  or  20  months,  for  the  use  of  the  family  of  servants  ia 
farm  houses,  and  made  to  weigh  from  10  to  25  score.    The 
Chinese  fatten  readily,  but  are  generally  thick  hided,  and  do^ 
not  bear  the  cold  well ;  and  from  their  tenderness  are  very^ 
apt  to  hide  in  stable  dung  and  get  the  mange» 
A  great  number  of  pigs  are  rearM  in  this  distrif^  and  fed 
s  in  tlie  corn  stubbles  for  the  butchers,  which  are  killed  in  the 

Autumn  for  roasting  pork,    at    the  age  of  three  or  fouc 
months,  then  weighing  as  many  score  pounds  each. 
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There  are  not  any  wortli  mentioning  ;  many  fanners  are 
obliged  to  buy  apples  from  East  Kent,  for  domestic  use. 
Hops  have  been  tried  without  success. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Kentish  turn  wrest  plough  is  the  only  one  knowm 
here;  it  consists  of  a  beam  oFoak  ten  feet  long,  five  inches' 
deep,  and  four  broad,  behind,  which  is  a  foot  5  inches  by  3  $ 
and  3 1  feet  long  ;  on  the  top  of  this  the  handles  are  placed^ 
and  tenon*d  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  mortised  at  the  bottom 
to  the  end  of  the  chep.  Through  the  beam,  at  2  feet  5; 
inches  distance  from  the  foot^  is  a  sheath  of  oak  7  inches  wide,. 
i  andv 


and  I  J  thick,  \vliich  is  mortised  into  the  chcp  in  an  oblique 
dire&ion,  so  that  the  point  of  the  share  is  22  inches  distant 
irom  the  beam.  The  chep  to  which  the  share  is  fixed,  is 
5  feet  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  deep ;  the  share  is 
of  hammered  iron,  weighs  about  32  lb.  is  20  inches  long, 
and  from  4  i  to  7  inches  wide  at  the  point. 

The  upper  end  of  the  beam  rests  on  a  carriage  widi 
a  wheels,  3  feet  2  inches  high ;  on  the  axlctree  is  a  gallows, 
on  which  is  a  sliding  bolster  to  let  up  and  down.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  axle  is  a  clasp  iron,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
strong  chain  call'd  a  tow,  that  comes  over  the  beam,  so 
fixed,  as  by  means  of  notches,  or  a  pin  called  a  check,  to 
let  the  whole  plough  out  a  greater  length  from  die  axle, 
thereby  letting  it  down  to  a  greater  depth. 

This  implement  altogether  is  most  certainly  a  very  heavy 
one,  and  from  its  constru&ion  must  be  made  vciy  stout  ; 
as  otherwise  cither  the  beam  or  chep  will  break  with  the 
force  of  four  strong  horses  when  it  comes  suddenly  against 
a  rock  or  any  stiff  place  in  tlie  soil,  a  hard  beaten  path, 
or  root  of  a  tree,  &c.  With  these  ploughs  the  soil  may 
he  turned  up  a  great  depth,  and  laid  quite  fiat,  without  any 
kind  of  furrow  being  left  open,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tagc  In  a  dry  soil.  They  cost,  widi  every  kind  of  tackle 
fixed  for  drawing  them,  entirely  new,  about  five  guineas 
each. 

Harrows  consist  of  four  beams  of  afli,  each  4  feet  and  half 
long,  and  2  inches  and  an  half  square,  framM  together  so 
as  to  be  4  feet  and  an  half  wude  behind,  and  4  feet  before ; 
diere  arc  6  or  7  teeth  of  iron  in  each  beam,  which  when 
new  are  1 1  inches  long,  and  weigh  about  i  J  lb.  each ; 
one  boy  usually  leads  a  pair  of  horses,  each  drawing  one  har« 
row*  They  cost,  with  a  strong  jron  chain,  called  here  a 
harrow  strap,  about  one  guinea. 

The  carriages  used  for  carrying  com  to  market.  Sec.  arc 
celled  hutches,  drawn  by  4  horses,  generally  loaded  with  from 
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7  to  I  a  quarters  of  com,  according  to  its  weight  and  die- 
distance  It  IS  carried.  They  are  13  feet  long,  are  made 
crooked  at  tlie  sides  that  the  width  cannot  be  positively  as- 
certained ;  but  arc  generally  3  feet  wide  before,  and  4  behind 
at  the  bottom,  and  about  6  or  8  inches  wider  at  top,  and  20 
deep ;  tliey  are  boarded  at  the  sides  and  ends  close  enough  to 
carry  sand.  If  made  with  wooden  axletrees,  they  cost  about 
20  guineas,  if  witli  iron  25. 

The  dung  carts  arc  of  various  dimensions,  but  mostly  about 
7  feet  long  and  20  inches  deep ;  4  feet  broad  behind,  and  3 
feet  10  inches  before ;  are  usually  drawn  by  2  horses,  and 
with  broad  wheels ;  and  with  every  thing  new  and  well  made^ 
cost  about  8  guineas. 

Rolls  of  various  sizes  are  used  for  breaking  the  clods,  tiiey 
arc  made  9  feet  long,  and  from  14  to  24  inches  in  diameter;, 
—cost  from  3  to  loL 

Wheat  is  reaped  with  a  toothed  sickle.  Barley  and  oats 
are  mown  with  a  long  scythe  and  cradle;  they  are  tlien  bound 
into  sheaves  with  a  harvest  rake,  being  drawn  together  on 
one  foot  'till  the  bundle  is  of  size  sufEcient  for  a  band  made 
of  two  lengths  of  the  com  twisted  together. 

Horse  rakes  are  ufed  for  dragging  together  the  loofe 
barley  left  by  the  binders ;  they  are  made  of  oak,  1 2  feet  long, 
with  iron  teeth  14  inches  in  length  and  5  apart;  the  beam  is 
cut  4  inches  by  3 ;  these  rakes  are  drawn  by  one  horse  led  by 
a  boy,  with  a  man  behind  to  lift  it  up  every  time  it  is  filled 
with  the  com.     Price  from  i8s.  to  24s; 

Wheat  stubble  rakes  arc  used  to  drag  that  anicle  together, 
nude  on  tlie  same  principle  as  the  last  mentioned,  but  much 
heavier  and  2  feet  fhoner;  the  beam  is  5  inches  by  4 ;  drawn 
by  two  horfes.    Cost  about  2U  2$. 
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PRICE  OF  LABOUR. 
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Labourers  per  day  (of  ten  hours)      —    i  6  to  i  8 

Thraftiing  Wheats  per  quarter      —      2  o  to  3  o 

■  Barley         —         —  x  4  to  x  8 
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-  Beans     —        —        —  i  o  to 

-  Oats    •—       —  —  X  o  to  r  2 

-  Peas        —        —       —  I  6  to  I  8 

-  Canary  feed      —  •—  —  60 

-  Radifhy  per  bushel          -—  x  6  to  t  8 
Clover  Seed     —  —  — i.  ^  q 


Spreading  Dung,  per  hundred  cart  loads  -^       40 

Turning  ditto,  ditto          —         —  —40 
Casting  Ditches  in  the  Marshes,  1 1  feet 

wide,  and  3  or  4deep,  per  rod  i  2  to    x  8 
Hedges,  very  few  made,  and  thofe  ge» 

nerally  by  the  day. 
Hoeing  Beans  first  timet  per  acre  — -  -—30 
Ditto,  second  time  —  —  —  —  4  6 
Ditto  Peas,  per  acre  —  —  3  o  to  4  o 
Dutch-hoeing  Canary  &  Barley,  per  acre  i  8  to  20 
Common  hoc  -—  — «  -—  3  6  to  40 
Hoeing  Turnips,  per  acre  —  —  —60 
Reaping  Wlicat,  per  acre  — •  —  8otox6o 
Mowing  Barley  Zc  Oats,  including  bind- 
ing, making  bands,  and  shocking  4  o  to  60 
Cutting  Beans  and  binding  «^  — «-  60 
Peas,  without  binding  —  4  O  to  50 
'  Canary  or  Radi/h  Seed  —  6  o  to  7  0 
Mo\ving  Sainfoin  —  —  2  O  to  3  O 
— —  Clover  Hay        —         ..  2  o  to    3  6 

■  Seed         —         ..»  —         20 

Grafsi  in  the  marshes,        —  —       26 

Waggoner's 
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Waggoncr*s  wages  by  the  year,  with  board  lo  to  13 

Second  Ploughman  —  —  — ^  9  to  11 

Thixxi  ditto        —        —  —  —  8  to  10 

Waggoner's  Mate        —  — r  •—  6  to  10 

Second  Boy       —        —  —  —  4  to    7 

Third  ditto        —        —  —  —  3  to    6 

BailifF           —  —  — f  —  12  to  16 

Dairy  Maid         —        —  —  —  4  to     6 

Cook     —        —        —  —  —  4  to     7 

Shepherd,  per  week        —         —  9  o  to  lO  6     * 

Women  weeders,  per  day      —        —  —08 

Children,  from  10  to  14  years  old     —  —        06 

Value  of  Ploughing  an  acre  of  land  — *          70 

fVhat  Improvements  have  been  made. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  here  in  the 
last  half  century  are  striking,  and  have  arisen  from 
the  alteration  of  system,  the  plenty  of  manure  judiciously 
applied,  and  the  advantage  of  long  leases.  The  attention  of 
the  farmers  to  the  destrudkion  of  weeds  is  exemplary.  Some 
of  the  farms,  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  Island,  were^ 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  the  greater  part  of 
them  poor  barren  sheep  walks,  intermixed  with  fields  of 
arable  land,  with  crops  of  corn  in  tlie  month  of  June  grown 
yellow  with  charlock  in  full  bloom,  so  as  to  cover  the  com; 
besides  many  other  sorts  of  weeds,  and  the  crops  of  com 
among  the  weeds  sometimes  hardly  worth  harvesting,  fiuc 
now  on  tliese  farms  very  few  weeds  arc  to  be  seen,  and  the 
land  is  covered  witli  crops  nearly  equal  to  what  the  best 
land  produced  formerly,  when  less  attention  was  paid  to 
weeding  and  cleansing  the  crops. 
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By  this  change  of  management,  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement, some  farms  here  ha\e  been  sold  at  fifty  and  sixty 
years  purchase. 

It  is  not  to  the  excellent  system  and  sea  weed  only,  that 
these  improvements  are  to  be  attributed,  for  the  sheep  fold 
claims  a  considerable  share.  Turnips  raised  by  means  of 
xnanure,  and  fed  off  by  tho  flock  upon  such  a  light  dry  soil, 
is  a  certain  way  of  getting  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats ;  and  those 
crops  being  sown  with  clover  or  trefoil,  and  folded  in  tlie 
Summer,  form  the  best  tilth  yet  known  for  wheat,  and.  the 
land  is  left  in  an  improved  state  for  the  next  crop  of  turnips. 
There  is  yet  another  cause  of  some  of  the  improvements,  in. 
\he  use  of  marsh  or  ditch  mould,  which  some  farmers  get  in  the 
summer  time,  and  mix  vnth  their  farm-yard  dung,  in  heaps 
of  from  3  to  600  cart  loads,  turning  the  whole  togcdicr,  and 
when  thoroughly  incorporated,  they  carry  it  out  for  barley  or 
turnips,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  45  loads  per  acre.  Tliese  are  the 
whole  of  the  agricultural  improvements  made  on  the  arable 
lands  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet. — A  part  of  the  marsh  lands  have 
been  much  improved,  by  means  of  shortening  the  course  of  the 
river  Stour  to  the  Sea,  by  a  cut  across  a  narrow  isthmus  of 
land  in  Stonar,  thereby  letting  ofFthe  superfluous  water,  in  wet 
seasons  with  greater  expedition.. 

How  far  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  Sandwich  is  injured, 
for  want  of  the  back  water,  is  not  my  business  to  enter  upon 
here. 

Some  of  the  manh  lands  have  been  improved  by  hard 
stocking  with  sheep,  and  a  very  valuable  tra£k  of  near  200 
acres,  has  been  lately  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall  from  the  sca^, 
near  Ebb's-Flect. 
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The  perpendicular  height  of  the  wall  —        -—    9  f< 
Width  at  bottom        —        -~        -^        -«        36 
Top        ~        ~        — .        —        —        —      3 
Tlie  face  of  the  wall  to  the  sea  forms  an  angle  whose 

base  IS        •—        —        «-.        .^        ...     22 
And  perpendicular  height  — .  ...  g 

The  back  side  forms  an  angle,  whose  base  is  —  i  x 
And  perpendicular  height  the  same  '— -  "^9 
The  expence  27s.  per  rod. 
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27s.  per  Rod  of   16 1  Feet. 

This  against  tlic  sea  in  the  deepest  water.     A  lesser  wa 

made  nearer  tlic  shore,  whose 
Pci-pcndicular  height  is  only  —  -—  y  & 

Width  at  bottom         —        —         —        —  29 
at  top           —         —           — •           —         2 

The  face  next  thp  sea  forms  an  angle  whose  base  is  18 
And  perpendicular  height  —  —  —  y 
The  back  side  forms  an  angle  whose  base  is  —  9 
And  perpendicular  height  —  — .  —  7 
The  cxpcncc  X7S.  per  rod. 


17s.  per  Rod  of  i6i  Feet. 
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fFhat  improv£ments  may  be  made. 

After  having  said  so  much  in  favor  of  the  improvements 
already  made  in  this  Island,  and  the  excellent  system  under 
which  it  is  cultivated,  it  cannot  be  expelled  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

There  arc,  however,  some  improvements  yet  to  make,  for 
tlicre  arc  several  fields  of  poor  thin  chalky  lands  on  the 
Iiills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  that  never 
were  known  to  have  any  manure  carried  to  them,  which 
doubtless  would  pay  very  well  for  mending  after  a  few  years, 
if  the  occupier  had  the  whole  of  the  produce  to  himself;  but 
the  mischief  is,  that  if  he  is  at  a  great  expencc  in  purchasing 
town  dung,  or  getting  sea  weed  up  the  cliffs  for  this  land,  he  is 
probably  a  considerable  loser  the  first  two  or  three  years  by 
his  industry ;  when  at  the  same  time  tlie  tithe  gatherer,  who  i» 
at  no  pan  of  the  expence,  trouble,  or  hazard,  gets  com  each 
year  perhaps  equal  in  value  to  two  or  three  years  purchase  o£ 
the  land  in  its  unimproved  state ;  hence  it  is,  that  some  of  the 
poor  land  lies  negle&ed.  If  a  fair  commutation  for  tithe 
could  be  devised,  so  as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  produce  of  this  Island,  great  as  it  already  is, 
would  be  much  encreased,  by  the  additional  crops  that  would 
be  raised  on  these  barren  spots,  which  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  community  in  proportion  to  the  additional  stock  of 
produ£lions^.  There  would  be  another  very  considerable 
advantage  to  the  public  in  the  saving  of  labour,  in  harvest,  by 
the  com  being  carried  into  the  occupiers  bams  in  much  less 

time 

*  Having  tent  a  copy  of  this  report  to  an  ingenious  friend  in 
Thanct,  he  returned  it  with  the  following  remark. 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  ill  effcat  of  tithe  taken  in  kind,  or  whether 
any,  I  (hall  not  here  enquire  into,  but  only  remark,  that  the  thin 
chalky  land  on  the  hills  ia  the  vicinity  of  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  are 
«ot  indebted  to  the  tithe  gatherer  for  their  little  produce,  but  to  the 
inability  of  the  occupiers,  who  are,  generally  speaking,  mean  in  cir* 
cumstances,  cartei-s,  machine  drivers,  &c.  Sec.  who  plough,  &c.  when 
i'AKj  can,  in  season  cr  out  of  season.    The  same  kiad  of  land  in  the 

occupation 
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time  than  it  is  carried  into  the  parsonage ;  the  latter  being 
frequently  at  a  great  distance  from  some  part  of  the  parish, 
much  time  is  spent  in  getting  the  com  home.  The  value  of 
tlie  difference  of  the  labour,  between  carrying  the  tithe  com 
into  the  parsonage  and  farmer's  barn,  is  just  so  much  loss  to 
the  public,  and  if  rightly  calculated  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
would  amount  to  an  immense  sum  X* 

Among  the  disadvantages  to  the  public  in  the  coUc(SlioQ  of 
tithe  in  kind,  the  quarrels  between  neighbours,  who  perhaps 
would  otherwise  be  very  good  friends,  is  a  very  material  one ; 
and  more  panicularly  where  the  tithe  gatherer  happens  to  be 
the  clergyman,  (who,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  on  the  best  temis 
with  his  parishioners)  but  this  fortunately  is  seldom  die  case 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,the  tithe  there  being  mosdy  in  lay  hands. 

For  the    reasons  before  mentioned,  a  commutation  for 

tithe,  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  agricultural 

improvements  remaining  to  be  made*. 

IRRIGATION. 

occupation  of  the  wealthy  farmer,  exhibits  a  very  different  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  produces  a  more  ample  return  to  the 
pocket  of  the  occupier/* 

This  is  most  certainly  in  some  measure  the  case  \  but  there  is  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  poor  unimproved  land  occupied  by  farmers,  than 
by  carters  and  machine  drivers ;  Nash-Court  Farm,  near  Margate,  hat 
several  score  acres,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  been  manured 
before  this  time,  had  they  been  tithe  free* 

t  The  author  is  a  tithe  gatheter  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  of 
course  interested  in  the  collection  of  tithe ;  but  seeing,  as  he  does,  the 
many  obstruClions  to  all  agricultural  improvements,  together  with 
many  other  inconveniencies,  and  losses  to  the  public,  by  means  of 
tithes  \  and  being  called  upon  for  hit  opinion,  he  feels  it  hit  duty  to 
give  his  fentiments. 
♦  The  following  is  a  remark  by  the  same  gentleman  in  Thanet, 
^' All  the  great  or  corn  tithes  aie  in  lay  hands,  (excepting  a  small 
portion  in  Minster)  and  are  all  taken  in  kind;  and  yet  this  repott 
states  agriculture  in  a  very  flourishing  state  in  Thanet;  it  would  per- 
haps  enlighten  the  question,  if  a  fair  comparison  could  be  made,  with 
strict  Impartiality,  between  a. tithe  free  faim,  and  some  of  the  bc&t  ccl* 
tivated  and  managed  farms,  subjcft  to  the  tithe  gatherers,  in  Thanet  and 
East-Kent.'*  The 
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IRRIGATION. 

There  IS  some  of  the  marsh  land,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  Stour,  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  river  at  spring 
tides,  and  probably  might  be  irrigated  to  great  advantage,  and 
die  more  so,  as  hay  is  often  very  valuable,  on  account  of  die 
demand  at  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  other  bathing  places  in 
Thanet. 

T  0  0  R. 

* 

Great  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  police  and  ma* 
nagement  of  the  poor  in  this  Island,  by  incorporating  the 
ten  parishes,  and  ere&ing  a  house  of  industry,  somewhere  in 
the  centre,  by  which  means  the  whole  would  be  maintained 
at  much  less  expence,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poor  much 
better  provided  for  than  they  arc  now ;  die  expences  of  the 
poor  for  the  last  three  years,  I  have  been  favored  with  by  die 
different  parish  officers,  and  are  as  follow,  viz. 

POOR  POLICE 

^.   s.  d.     jT.  s.  d. 
"Sarre        —        about 
St.  Nicholas     —     — 
Monkton       —      — 
Birchington  —  899    00       6  10  4{ 


300 

0  0 

733 

0  0 

973 

0  0 

899 

0  0 

252 

0  0 

1449 

0  0* 

3786 

0  0 

1972 

0  0 

Woodchurch 

Minster 

St.  John  Baptist     —      3786    00     17    Oo 

St.  reter  the  Aposde 

St.  Lawrence        —         384  14  7 

Stonore        •—         —        34  10  i 

3)10783    4  8"" 

Average  of  three  years    £  3594    8  2 

or 

The  local  advantage  of  in  inexhaustible  supply  of  manure  from  the 
tea,  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  payment  of  tithe 
in  kindf  and  seems  to  be  the  true  reason  why  to  much  of  the  poor  land 
has  been  improved* 

^  Of  this  sum,  the  parish  of  Minster,  lus  expended  in  renU  for  poor 
people,  who  were  not  able  to  pay  their  cwn  rentt,    £.   /.  d. 
from  Eafter    1790,  to  Easter    1791,      $    50 

1791,  to    -     •    1792,    14    7  ^ 
1791,  to      -    •    I793f     19  tz  6 

One 


^■<WP 


I 
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or  annual  expence  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  Isle  ol* 
Thanet,  which  is  2S.  7|d.  for  every  acre  of  laaid. 

Among  the  list  of  improvements  that  may  be  made,  a  better* 
mode  of  drawing  leases  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  a  very 
material  one.  Many  of  the  leases,  of  the  present  time,  arc 
mere  copies  of  old  ones,  that  have  been  handed  down  through 
several  generations,  and  are  as  little  understood  by  some 
farmers,  (if  ever  they  read  them)  as  if  they  were  written  in 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  Leases  should  be  simplified,  and  made 
as  short  as  possible,  and  written  in  terms  easily  comprehended 
by  tlie  meanest  capacity  ;  all  repetitions  avoided,  and  no  co- 
venants whatever  inserted,  but  what  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Some  farmers  are  bound  to  sow  wheat  after  beans,  on  land 
not  fit  to  produce  beans  ;  to  leave  a  quantity  of  podwarc 
gratten:]:,  for  a  wheat  tilth  on  farms  where  some  sorts  of 
podware  is  the  worst  tilth,  known  to  sow  wheat  upon  ;  and. 
and  on  dry  upland  farms,  where  turnips  and  clover  are  known 
improvements,  not  the  least  mention  of  those  anicles  ; .  not. 
i  even  a  covenant,  to  leave  an  acre  of  either,  at  the  end  of  the. 

term,  nor  to  destroy  wild  oats,  charlock,  or  thistles  *. 

For  want  of  a  reform  in  this  department  of  farming  bu- 
siness,  estates  are  often  much  injured,  and  incoming  tenants, 
half  ruined  in  getting  their  farms  into  good  order.     It  is  tlic 
interest  of  every  tenant,  having  a  term  of  years  in  his  farm, 
not  only  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  but  to  improve  it  till.' 
d  widiin  the  last  two  or  tliree  years,    and  consequently  not 

jj  many 

One  very  great  impediment  to  any  effeflual  reform  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  in  Thanet^  arises  from  the  difFcrent  jurisdictions  of  • 
|i  the  County,  of  Sandwich,  and  of  Dover  within  it* 


r 


In  the  jarisdif^ion  of  Of  Sandwich. 

the  County.  Ramsgate,  the  remaln- 

St*Laurence,onIy  part,      der  of  St*  Laurence, 
Minster,    all.  Sarre,  the  remainder 

Monkton,  all.  of  St.  Nicholas. 

St.NIcholas,  only  part. 

§  Note  by  a  friend  in  Thanet. . 

X  Local  term  for  (lubble. 

*  These  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the  county* 


Of  Dover. 
The  whole  of 
Birchington,  ditto  of 
'  Margate,     ditto     of.' 
St,  Peurs§* . 
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many  rcstrifkions  are  necessary  during  that  period  ;  it  is  re- 
quisite, therefore,  only  to  make  it  equally  his  interest  during 
die  remainder  of  the  term,  which  would  be  most  efFedlually 
done,  by  compelling  him  or  his  heirs  to  allow  for  damages,  as 
the  clergy  do  for  delapidations. 

Miscellaneous  Obferjations. 

fVoodlandi. — ^Therc  is  but  little  wood  growing  in  this 
island.  Husbandry  use  stuff  and  fire-wood  is  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes. 

ProviJIons. — The  price  of  provisions,  during  the  winter,  is 
the  same  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county ;  but  during  the 
bathing  season,  they  become  high,  owing  to  the  great  influx 
of  company.  At  Dandelion,  near  Margate,  there  is  a  public 
breakfasting  every  Wednesday  during  the  season,  where 
more  tlian  a  thousand  persons  have  assembled  at  one  time ; 
wliilc  tlus  is  the  case,  provisions  cannot  be  very  cheap 
there. 

Farm  Hcufes, — Nothing  can  exceed  their  general  neat- 
ness, and  even  elegance.  From  some  of  them,  there  is  thfi 
most  beautiful  prospects  of  East  Kent,  the  Downs,  and  coast 
of  France.' 

Manure. — Mention  having  been  made  of  the  sea-weed,  it 
remains  only  to  describe  the  method  of  getting  it  up,  which 
is  done  through  sloping  passages  in  the  cliff,  called  gate-ways, 
for  die  carts  to  go  down  to  the  sea.  When  a  quantity  comes 
ashore,  after  a  gale  of  wind,  the  farmers  set  all  hands  to  work, 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  while  the  ride  serves,  lest  the  next 
tide  should  carry  it  away ;  and  if  it  happens  in  the  night,  they 
work  at  it  dicn  till  stopped  by  the  waters  coming  on.  Some 
farmers  will  get  up  in  one  tide  two  or  three  hundred  cart 
loads ;  those  who  live  at  a  distance  hire  small  spots  of  land, 
of  a  few  perches,  to  lay  the  fresh  weed  upon  as  they  get  it ; 
and  carry  it  away  to  the  farm  at  a  mere  convenient  oppor- 
xunity.    It  sometimes  comes  ashore  in  quan^titics  that  amount 


'' 
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to  several  thousand  cart  loads,  and  perhaps  all  swept  away  by^ 
the  next  tide.  The  principal  method  of  using  it,  is  by  mix- 
ing it  in  layers  among  the  farm  yard  dung  in  the  mix  hills, 
it  is  of  great  use  in  helping  to  rot  the  dry  part  of  dung  carried 
out  of  the  farm-yard  in  Summer. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  this  manure,  there  is  another  in  the 
great  quantity  of  dung  made  in  the  towns  of  Margate  and 
Ramsgate,  which  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  farmers. 
Sea  sand  is  sometimes   used  among  the  farm-yard  dung, 
and  is  of  great  service. 

Highways. — The  roads  are  all.  mended  by  the  parishes^  and 
are  kept  in  excellent  order*. 

Weeds* — A  weed  begins  to  infest  this  Island,  and  is  not  a  little 
alarming  to  the  farmers,  as  it  is  of  the  most  prolific  kind,  and 
very  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
among  some  oats,  which  were  imported  in  a  vessel  that  was 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  the  island,,  and  were  washed  by  the 
tides  along  the  shore  among  the  sea  w^eeds,  and  with  that  car  tied 
to  difTcrcnt  farms  at  the  same  time.  It  is  of  the  class  Tetra^ 
dynamia,  and  produces  its  seed  in  a  pod  ;  flowering  and  seed- 
ing at  die  same  time  diroughout  the  Autumn.  The  inhabi- 
tants call  it  the  Stink-weed,  from  its  fetid  smell.  It  seems  to 
be  either  the  Brassica  Muralis,  of  Hudson,  or  a  variety  of  it.. 

The  Upland  Farms  of  EAST   KENT. 

Under  diis  head  it  is  intended  to  describe  all  the  distri£l  of 
upland  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  not  comprehended 
in  die  distrldls  of  Thane t,  Shcpey,  or  the  rich  lands  of  Deal, 
Sandwich,  and  Faversham.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  one  very 
open  and  dry,  die  other  much  enclosed  with  wood  and  cop* 
pices ;  die  open  pan  lies  between  the  city  of  Canterbury  and 
the  towns  of  Dover  and  Deal,  and  the  enclosed  part  of  the 
tra£b  extends  from  Dover,  by  Eleham  and  Ashford  to  Rochester 
length,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Shepey  to  Lenham,  2cc.  iu 
breadch. 

E  SOIL.. 
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SOIL. 

•  The  open  part  of  the  district  between  Canierbunr,  Down* 
and  Deal,  is  of  various  soils,  no  one  parish  or  farm  being 
peifeftly  similar  in  all  its  parts.  The  principal  Soils  are, 
1st.  Chalk,  ad.  Loam,  3d.  strong  Clcdge,  4th.  Hazel  Mould, 
5th.  stiff  Clay.  Besides  these  there  are  some  small  tradks  of 
Flints,  Gravel,  and  Sand.  The  chalk  soils  arc  of  various 
deptlis,  from  three  to  six  or  seven  inches  of  loose  chalky 
mould,  on  a  rock  chalk  bottom,  and  arc  mostly  found  on  die 
tops  and  sides  of  the  ridges  of  this  distri£t.  At  some  places 
there  is  a  little  mixture  of  small  flints,  and  at  others  of  black 
light  mould,  provincially  called  black  hover.  This  last,  in 
an  unimproved  state,  is  the  worst  land  of  this  distridl,  and 
the  whole  of  these  chalky  soils  are  much  neglc£led,  and  con- 
sequently of  very  litde  value  j  but  where  they  happen  to  be 
improved,  by  paring  and  burning,  destroying  tlie  charlock, 
with  good  manure  afterwards,  they  become  very  good  land 
for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat  ;  and  some  parts  pro- 
duce  tolerable  crops  of  sainfoin. 

The  loamy  soil  is  a  very  dry  soft  light  mo/M,  from  6  to  10 
inches  deep,  on  a  red  soft  clay,  which  is  good  brick  earth  and 
lies  in  a  stratum  of  from  3  to  7  feet  deep,  under  which  is  ge- 
nerally a  layer  of  chalky  marl,  and  then  the  rock  chalk. 
This  soil  is  very  good,  ploughs  light,  and  may  be  worked  at 
all  seasons,  and  it  produces  good  crops,  if  wxll  managed,  of 
all  sorts  of  com  or  grass. 

The  strong  cledge  is  a  stiff  tenacious  eartli  with  a  small 
proportion  of  flints,  and  at  some  places  small  particles  of 
chalk;  it  is  from  6  to  10  inches  deep,  on  a  hard  rock  chalk, 
and  is  found  on  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  when  wet  it  sticks  like 
birdlime,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  the  clods  are  so  hard  as 
not  to  be  broken  with  the  heaviest  roll.  It  is  very  difficuli  to 
work,  except  when  it  is  between  wet  and  dry.  This  land, 
when  well  managed,  and  tlic  seasons  are  favorable  for  the 

work,  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  cloveri  and  oats,    but 

when 
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when  unkindly  seasons  happen,  and  dry  summers  succeed,  it 
is  very  unprodudlive. 

The  hazel  mould  is  a  light  soil  on  a  clay  bottom,  more  or 
less  mixt  with  flints  and  sand.  It  is  dry  and  forms  very 
kindly  land  for  barley  and  wheat  upon  clover  lays.  Eeans 
are  sometimes  blighted  on  this  sort  of  land,  as  is  wheat  also 
on  bean  or  pea  stubble,  but  more  particularly  tlie  latter,  for 
which  reason  wheat  is  very  seldom  sown  after  peas. 

The  stiff  clay  lies  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  liills,  about 
Dover,  the  wetness  of  this  soil  arises  only  from  the  rains  in 
Winter,  for  the  springs  arc  above  3CX>  feet  deep.  This  is  a 
cold  late  soil  from  8  inches  to  1 2  deep,  on  the  rock  chalk. 
It  has  at  some  places  a  layer  of  a  yellow  coloured  clay, 
between  the  surface  mould  and  the  rock. 

F/ints. — This  land  or  rather  mass  of  stones  occurs  only  in 
small  trafts  in  the  valleys  about  Dover,  and  Stockbury  near 
Maidstone.  It  consists  of  beds  of  flints  with  hardly  any 
mould  to  be  seen.  It  is  very  expensive  to  plough ;  but  under 
good  management,  with  plenty  of  manure,  is  veiy  produ6livc 
in  wheat,  barley,  and  beans.  There  is  very  little  gravelly 
soil,  and  not  much  sand  in  this  distri£^,  a  little  of  the  latter, 
however,  is  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Hythe  and  Folkstone.  It 
is  very  light  land  to  work,  and  excellent  for  turnips,  barley, 
<  lover,  wheat,  peas,  and  potatoes. 

S  YS  TEM. 

Tlie  first  mentioned  soil,  namely,  chalk,  forms  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  distrifl  under  survey.  This  sort  of  land 
cannot  be  said  to  be  under  any  settled  system  of  management, 
for  there  are  almost- as  many  schemes  of  pradlice  as  farmers  ; 
much  of  it  is  down  land  or  sheep  walks;  some  of  which  (al- 
iliough  no  very  material  part)  has  been  so  time  out  of  mind, 
and  some  tenants  are  restrained  (very  injudiciously)  from 
breaking  up  those  old  downs.  The  pra(£lice  has  been  chiefly, 
when  old  bhecp  walks  have  been  ploughed  up,  to  do  it  in  wqt 

£  a  weather 
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weather,  in  tlie  midst  of  winter,  when  other  arable  lands  are 
too  wet  to  work  witli  advantage ;  and  tlic  principal  induce- 
ment has  been  that  of  employing  the  teams  when  tliey  would 
probably  be  doing  mischief  on  better  soils.  This  sort  of  land 
when  so  ploughed,  is  usually  sowti,  in  March,  with  black  or 
grey  oats,  which,  from  being  generally  overrun  with  char- 
lock, (provincially  called  Kinkle)  produces  very  poor  crops, 
sometimes  hardly  worth  harvesting.  The  crop  of  oats  is  ge- 
nerally succeeded  by  a  fallow  ;  perhaps  sown  with  cole  seed, 
and  then  oats  with  seeds^,  and  after  that  crop,  if  the  land  can 
be  folded,  a  slight  crop  of  wheat  is  obtained  ;  but  that  only 
on  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  field,  where  there  is  a 
greater  deptli  of  5oil,  or  tlie  flat  tops  of  some  downs  where 
tliere  is  a  soil  somewhat  stUFer  and  better  than  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  Some  of  tlie  courses  .of  crops  of  tlie  down  lands, 
when  ploughed,  are  as  under,  viz. 


I. 

2. 

3- 

Down  land 

Down  land 

Down  land 

Oats 

Oats 

Oats 

Coleseed 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Oats 

Oats 

Oats 

Seeds     * 

Clover  or  Rye 

Grass  Sainfoin,  from 

Oats 

Oats 

5  to  10  years 

Fallow 

Fallow 

4- 

5- 

6. 

Downlaud 

Down  land 

Down  land,  burnt 

Oats 

Peas 

Turnips  same  year 

Tares 

Coleseed 

Barley 

Coleseed 

Oats 

Clover 

Oats 

Clover 

Wheat 

Seeds 

Wheat 

Turnips,  &c. 

Wheat 

Fallow 

Fallow 
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*  Clover  and  ucfoil* 
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7*  8.  9* 

Downsharc Turnips  Downshare  Turwlps    Downsharc 

Turnips  Turnips  Wheat 

Barley  Barley  Barley 

Clover  Sainfoin  Oats 

Wheat  Oats 

Fallow  Rye  Grass 

The  Hve  first  and  last  arc  the  prevailing  courses,  and  are 
each  of  them  very  bad,  as  tliey  generally  tend  to  impovcrisli 
the  soil,  and  make  it  worse,  if  possible ;  fur  whatever  grows 
upon  it  is  carried  to  the  bam  among  other  crops,  and 
the  straw  goes  to  the  general  mass  of  dung,  and  increases 
tlie  heap  for  ihc  better  sort  of  land.  Hardly  any  bfxly  ever 
thinks  of  dunging  tliis  soil,  it  is  consequently  impoverished, 
by  being  robbed  of  every  thing  it  produces.  But  it  is  not  so 
witli  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  courses,  for  there  the  burnt  turf 
produces  turnips  almost  to  a  certainty ;  and  by  folding  these  ' 
off  with  sheep,  much  manure  is  left  on  the  land,  and  a  stout 
crop  of  barley  and  clover  obtained ;  the  clover  being  again 
folded  off,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  is  produced,  and  the  land  in 
a  gradual  course  of  improvement.  The  9th,  and  last  men- 
tioned, is  the  course  after  downsharing  that  has  hidierto  gc- 
nejally  prevailed,  and  is  the  most  dcstru(Slive  plan  diat  can  be 
devised;  It  is  this  injudicious  management  of  downshare  land, 
that  has  brought  die  practice  of  downsharing  into  disrepute. 
Four  crops  of  wliite  com  in  succession,  with  rye  grass  at  last, 
would  impoverish  the  best  land  in  the  kingdom  ;  what  then 
must  it  do  on  some  of  the  worst  ?  Even  if  rich  land  was  well 
manured  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  that  succeeded  by  diree 
crops  of  white  corn  and  rye  grass,  it  must  inevitably  become 
poor  ;  and  then  the  coat  of  manure  might  widi  as  much  pro- 
priety and  justice  be  condemned  for  having  done  the  injury, 
as  die  downshare  for  having  hurt  the  land  before  mentioned  ; 
in  short,  it  is  not  downsharing,  but  die  wTong  management 
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afterwards  that  is  dcstru&ive.  Downsharing  is  the  greatest 
improvement  yet  known  for  clvalky  soils,  if  rightly  ma- 
naged. 

Loamy  soils  are  usually  imder  tlie  round  tildi  system  of 
East  Kent,  viz. 

Barley, 
Beans, 
Wheat. 
The  barley  is  a  cleansing  crop,  by  being  first  ploughed  in 
the  Winter,   and  then  twice  or  thrice  more  in  dry  weather  in 
the  Spring,  l>efore  the  barley  is  sown.     Some  farmers,  whose 
land  is  very  clean,  plough  only  twice,  and  then  drill  die  barley 
in  April,  in  rows  from  7  to  10  inches  apart,  hoeing  and  hand 
weeding  the  intervals.    Four  bushels  are  fown  broad  cast,  and 
from  two  and  an  half  to  three  drilled  per  acre.  Barley  is  mown, 
and  after  lying  a  week  or  two  is  bound  in  sheaves,  and  set 
up  into  shocks  of  ten  at  a  place  to  be  tithed.     The  barley 
stubbles  are  ploughed  in  the  Winter  as  soon  as  wheat  sowing 
is  over,  and  dung  intended  for  beans  carried  out.     Tlie  beans 
are  put  in  rows  from  18  to  20  inches  apart,  if  boxed  in,  four 
bushels  per  acre*;  if  drilled  or  dropped  by  hand,   three  only  ; 
the  crop  is  horse  and  hand  hoed,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  the  whole  with  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  is  managed  as 
mentioned  in  that  district.     See  page  17. 

The  strong  cledge  is  generally  under  a  four  course  system  of 
Fallow,  Or  Fallow, 

Oats,  Wheat, 

Clover,  Clover, 

Wheat.  Wheat. 

The  oats  and  clover  arc  sown,  in  a  dry  season,  in  March; 
the  clover  is  generally  fed  with  sheep  and  folded  for  wheat, 
which  is  sovm  early  that  the  work  may  be  finished  before 
much  wet  weather  sti$  in.  If  the  fallow  is  cropped  with 
wheat,  it  is  sown  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember ;  the  clover  seed  in  that  case  is  sown  on  the  wheat  in 


I 
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the  spring,  and  covered  with  a  roll  only  ;  for  tbk  soil  is  gene- 
rally too  much  pulverised  with  frost  to  admit  harrowing  at 
that  time.     The  clover  is  fed  as  beforementioned,  and  the 
(  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  are  harvested  as  on  other  soils  al* 

ready  described. 

The  hazel  mould  is  under  different  systems  at  different 
places,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  farmer  or  situation  of 
his  land.  Some  pursue  the  Norfolk  system  of 

Turnips, 

Barley^ 

Clover, 

Wheat. 
Others  the  East  Kent,  of 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Wheat, 
And  others  Peas, 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 
Some  sow  early  peas  and  turnips  tlie  same  year.     , 

This  sort  of  soil  being  dry  and  very  easy  tillaged  land^ 
it  may  be  managed  as  well  under  one  course  as  another.  If 
the  occupier  has  with  it  a  tra£^  of  grazing  land,  he  finds 
turnips  and  clover  convenient,  and  pursues  the  Norfolk 
system ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  he  has  no  grass  land,  or  has  the 
com  tithes  himself,  he  finds  it  most  advantageous  to  pursue 
the  East  Kent  system.  The  methods  ufed  for  fowing  and 
harrowing  the  fevcrsrii  crops,  are  the  fame  as  before  men* 
tioned  ;  it  is  ncedlefs,  therefore,  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  stiff*  clays  on  the  tops  of  the  chalk  hills  are  under  a 
four  course  system  of 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Beans,     . 

Barley ;  And 
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And  a  very  good  one  it  is  for  such  a  soil.  Tlic  fallow  gives 
tn  opportunity  of  getting  a  fine  early  wheat  season,  which  is 
very  necessary  on  this  cold  backward  land.  The  wheat 
stubble  is  ploughed  soon  in  the  Winter,  by  which  the  frost 
brings  the  surface  into  fine  order  for  drilling  the  beans  as  soon 
as  the  land  gets  dry  in  the  Spring.  The  beans  are  horse  and 
hand  hoed  to  keep  the  land  clean  for  the  badey  crop, 
which  is  put  into  the  bnd  at  two  ploughings  only.  Tlic 
com  is  harvested  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  soils,  but 
is  much  later  than  any  other  sort  of  land.  The  wheat  harvest 
usually  commences  about  14  or  18  days  later  than  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  or  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  other  crops  in  the 
sanK  proportion. 

Tl\c  system  of  grazing  in  East-Kent,  on  the  upland 
farms,  if  it  may  be  called  grazing,  is  that  of  feeding  flocks  of 
lean  sheep  on  the  downs  and  seeds,  folding  them  every  night. 
These  are  bought  in  wether  lambs,  in  August,  and  sold  out 
lean  when  about  two  years  and  a  half  old  to  the  fatting'graziers. 
Some  farmers  of  late  years,  by  sowing  many  turnips,  make 
their  wethers  fat  and  sell  them  to  the  butchers  in  the  Spring. 

LIVE     STOCK. 

Almo&t  the  whole  of  the  sheep  kept  on  tlie  upland  farms 
of  East  Kent,  are  the  true  Romney  Marsh  breed,  whose 
carcases  and  bones,  are  large,  and  wool  is  long  and  fine. 
They  are  a  sort  of  sheep  that  require  rich  land  and  good  kocp 
to  make  them  fat ;  and  when  they  are  so,  come  to  a  great 
weight,  with  a  very  valuable  fleece.  It  seems  quite  contrary 
to  reason  and  nature,  that  they  should  be  equally  adapted  to 
rich  marsh  land  and  poor  clialky  downs,  and  consequently 
they  are  not  so  fit  for  this  distridl  as  the  South  Down  sort, 
whose  natural  soil  is  a  fine  turf  on  chalk  hills. 

The  cattle  are  the  same  as  described  in  Thanet,  viz.  mix- 
Cures  of  nuny  sorts,  without  any  attention  ^whatever  to  breed 
or  shape.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  somewhat  extra- 
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ordinary,  that  in  a  country  where  agriculture  is  arrived  at 
such  great  perfedlion,  there  should  be  so  little  attention  paid 
to  the  breed  of  cattle. 

HORSES. 

Many  farmers  have  great  pride  in  their  fine  teams  of 
horses,  which  are  often  much  too  fat  to  do  the  quantity  of 
work  in  a  day  that  they  ought.  The. son,  size,  and  value 
are  much  the  same  as  before  mentioned  in  Thanet. 

HO  G  S 

Are  of  many  sorts  and  mixtures :  they  are  usually 
kept  in  farm-yards,  until  they  are  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
tlicn  put  up  to  fatten  on  beans  and  peas,  for  pickling  pork, 
which  is  laid  down  in  brine  tubs,  to  feed  the  ploughmen ; 
they  arc  made  to  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty-five  score  pounds 
each.  Some  are  fattened  and  killed  at  from  six  to  twelve 
months  old,  and  sold  to  small  families  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  or  to  pork-butchers,  who  retail  tliem  in  sides  and 
quartersjto  those  families.  The  business  of  rearing  and  fatting 
hogs  for  Sulc,  is  generally  considered  as  a  bad  one. 

There  are  not  many  hop-gardens  on  die  upland  farms  of  East 
Kent ;  they  are  managed  as  will  be  described  under  that  par- 
ticular head;  diose  of  the  parishes  of  Woodnesborough,  Ash, 
Wingham,  &c.  arc  the  principal,  and  will  be  more  properly  In- 
cluded In  die  flat  rich  lands  of  the  vicinity  of  Sandwich,  as 
will  likewise  the  orchards  of  that  part  of  East  Kent.    • 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBAND R  K 

The  Kentish  turn  wrest  plough,  harrows,  rolls,  hutches^ 
dung  carts,  &c.  with  the  prices  of  each,  are  the  same  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     See  page  2 1. 
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PRICE  OF  LjfBOUR. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Labourers  per  day        —        — •          i  6  to  i     8 

Thralhing  Wheat,  per  quarter    —      2  o  to  3    o 

■  Barley        —         —           i  4  to  i  10 

■  Beans  .—  —  —  10  to  13 
— — —  Oats     —        —        —       10  to  16 

■  Peas  —  —  —  16  to  20 
— — —  Canary  feed  —  —  6  o  to  7  o 
— — —  Clover  Seed,  per  bushel  —  50 
Spreading  Dung,  per  hundred  can  loads, 

.24  bushel  each            —        .—       _  j    g 

Turning  mixhills           —         —          _  36 

Making  hedges,  per  rod        —              o  2  to  o    4 

If  plashed  and  bound        •—»*».  06 

Hoeing  Beans,  per  acre      —        —    3  o  to  3    6 

— —  Peas        —        —       —        30  to  40 

Dutch-hoeing  Barley,  per  acre      —     i  8  to  2    o 

Common  hoc        —        —        —      30  to  40 

Hoeing  Turnips      —      ~        —      50  to  60 

Reaping  Wheat,  per  aero    —      —      7  o  to  15    o 

Mowing  Barley  or  Oats        —              i  8  to  2     6 

Binding  and  shocking         »-         —      i  8  to  2    6 

Cutting  Beans  and  binding          •—       5  o  to  60 

■     ■        Peas,  without  bindings      —     4  o  to  5    o 

Canary        —        mmm     -*6oto70 

Mowing  Sainfoin        —          _          i  8  to  2    6 

— —  Clover  for  Hay           —          2  o  to  3    o 

Seed          —          2  o  to  2    6 

Grafs  Hay  on  Meadow    — -   2  6  to  3    o 
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Waggoner's  wages,  per  annum  (and 

board)  —  —  —  10  o  O  to  13  o  O 
If  a  married  man,  and  boards  him* 

self,  per  week        —        —           o  10  o  to  o  10  6 

Second  ploughman,  at  per  annum         9    00  to  11     00 

Third  ditto             —             —             800  to  10    00 

Waggoner's  mate        —        — •         6     00  to  900 

Second  plough  boy            —                400  to  600 

Third  ditto             —            —             300     to  500 

Bailiff              ^—            —                12  o  o    to  16    o  o 

Dairy  maid             —             — •-        400t0  500 

Cook  maid  —  —  400t0  5  00 
Shepherd,  per  week        —      •■^        090tooioo 

Womens  wages  for  weeding,  per  day    —      —  008 

Children  from  10  to  13  years  old         -r         *—  O     o  6 

Value  ofploughing  an  acre  of  land    o     70    to  o  10  o 

WOODLANDS. 

The  woodlands  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kent  are  dispersed 
principally  between  the  great  road  from  Rochester  to  Dover, 
and  the  chalk  hill  that  runs  from  Folkstone  by  Charing  to 
Detling.  These  woods  furnish  the  country  with  fire  wood, 
tillers  for  husbandry  uses,  and  the  dock  yards  witli  timber 
for  ship-building ;  but  die  most  material  part  of  their  pro- 
duce is  the  immense  quantity  of  hop-poles  cut  out  for  the 
neighbouring  plantations. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  on  which  these  woods  grow  is  of  various  sorts  ; 
by  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  subsoil  is  a  hard  rock  chalk, 
and  the  surface  is  in  some  parts  clay,  others  stiff  cold  cledgc, 
intermixed  with  flints,  and  some  is  a  poor  cold  loam.  The 
chief  of  the  productions  of  the  chalky  soils,  are  ash,  willow, 
and  hazel,  and  of  tlic  cold  clays,  oak«  birch,  and  beech.    The 
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usual  age  of  fclliag,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  growth,  and 
the  method  is  to  cut  and  lay  it  in  ranges  of  two  rods  in  widths 
throwing  out  the  hop-poles  of  two  ranges  into  one  row,  and 
then  laying  them  up  in  half  himdreds  for  sale :  stakes  and 
binders^  for  hedge-making,  are  cut  out  by  the  men  who  fell 
the  wood,  as  are  the  large  poles  for  husbandry  use.     The 
wood  is  generally  sold  by  the  proprietors  to  wood  dealers,  by 
the  acre,  and  they  retail  it  to  the  consumer.     Tithe  is  paid 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  three-pence  per  pounds 
of  the  price  the  proprietor^sells  it  for.     The  price  of  felling  is 
firom  fourteen  to  sixteen  shillings  per  acre,  with  ten  or  twelve 
^nce  per  hundred,  for  all  the  hop-poles,  and  four  pence  per 
txundred  for  the  stakes  and  binders.  The  range  wood  is  com* 
monly  sold  in  small  lots  of  twelve  perches,   in  the  most 
eastern  part,  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  where  more  plen- 
tiful, it  is  frequently  sold  by  die  acre,  or  made  up  into  fag-> 
gots  and  sold  by  die  hundred.   The  price  of  labour,  for  mak- 
ing the  faggots  for  domestic  uses,  is  from  two  and  six-pence 
to  three  shillings  per  hundred;  and  for  brick  kiln.c,.  from  eigh- 
teen pence  to  two  and  six-pence  per  hundred ;    for  domestic 
uses  they  are  made  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet  in  girt,  and  for 
brick  kilns  of  'di£ferent  shapes  and.  sizes,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  die  brick  manufacturer.     Woodland  estates  are  gc^ 
nerally  considered  of  very  great  value,  but  to.  say  what  they 
produce  would  be  ridiculous,  for  some  arc  worth  only  five 
pounds  per  acre  when  felled,  while  odiers  are  worth  fony 
pounds  or  more  ;  dieir  value  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
quantity  of  hop-poles  they  produce,  and  the  price  diey  sell* 
for. 

There  are  no  common  fields  ia  this  county,  and  but  few 
common  pastures  in  this  part  of  it ;  the  principal  and  only 
one  of  any  extent,  is  Swingfield  Minis  near  Eleham,  which 
contains  about  five  hundred  acres  :  an  attempt  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  to  get  an  aA  of  inclosure,  but  the  owners  and 
occupiers  could  not  agree  about  it. 
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IFfJiat  Improventints  have  been  made. 

The  principal  improvements  that  have  been  made  on  die 
uplands  of  East  Kent,  are, 

Cleaning  the  poor  lands  from  weeds.. 

Turf  burnings 

The  introduction  of  turnips » 

Ereaing  Houses  of  Industry. 
The  chalky  lands  are  naturally  subject  to  charlock,  whicli 
formerly  was  never  pulled  out  of  any  but  the  best  land ;  but 
of  late  years,  many  farmers  have  found  it  their  interest  to 
eradicate  this  pernicious  weed  equally  from  the  bad  and  good 
land :  If  land  is  not  rich  enough  to  produce  one  good  crop  in 
a  year,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  reason  to  suppose  it  capaple  of 
producing  two ;  the  destruction  of  weeds  therefore  must  leave 
the  land  in  better  heart  for  a  crop  of  com^  and  when  land  is 
once  got  clean  from  weeds  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  it  so  j  but 
if  one  year  neglected,  and  a  crop  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  is  suf- 
fered to  drop  on  the  land,  it  becomes  a  work  of  time  and  diffi- 
culty  to  get  it  clean  again.  The  method  used  to  eradicate 
weeds,  is  to  make  good  summer  fallows,  ploughing  often  ia 
dry  weather,  and  always  to  harrow  the  land  and  roll  it  down 
close  after  the  plough,  while  it  is  moist  and  mellow ;  that 
brings  up  the  seedling  weeds,  which  subsequent  ploughing^ 
destroy.  The  succeeding  crops  of  com  are  drilled,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  of  taking  out  what  few  weeds  re^ 
main. 

Some  poor  lands  of  this  distri£b  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  downsharing  and  burning  the  turf  of  waste  banks  and 
highways.  Downsharing  is  done  by  hand,  cutting  the  turf 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  thickness,  and.  burn- 
ing it  to  ashes.  The  whole  work  is  done  for  30s.  per  acre 
Turf  ashes  are  made  from  waste  spots,  by  being  dug  witli  the 
spade,  or  pared  with  the  downshare  plough,  for  6d..  per  cart 
load  ov  about  30  bushels.. 
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Crops  of  wheat  and  barley  have  lately  been  produced  •n 
come  of  the  clialky  downs  (by  means  of  these  improvements) 
that  were  worth  more  than  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  on 
which  they  grew. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  on  the  poor  lands  of  East- 
Kent  increases  every  year,  and  is  most  certainly  a  very  great 
improvement,  for  by  that  pradlice  good  crops  of  corn  arc  ob- 
tained, on  lands  which  were  before  hardly  worth  cultivation ; 
and  docks  of  sheep  are  seen  on  farms  that  never  before  kept 
any,  and  their  produce  in  corn  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
what  it  was  before  any  shtep  were  kept. 

Several  Houses  of  Industry  have  been  ere(£ledi  under  Mr. 
Gilbert's  adk  for  incorporating  parishes ;  which  provide  a 
better  maintenance  for  the  poor,  and  education  for  tlicir 
children,  who  before  were  brought  up  in  idleness  and  vice. 

Some  of  the  corporations  that  have  been  established  a  few 
years,  have  already  made  a  considerable  redudlion  of  their 
debt,  which  su£Eciencly  proves  that  tl^eir  sesses  will  in  time 
be  reduced. 

TVhat  Improvements  may  be  made. 

Nothing  can  be  devised  that  would  so  much  set  im- 
provements afloat  as  a  commutation  for  tidie. 

There  are  immense  quantities  of  poor  land  in  Ease  Kent, 
which,  experience  has  proved,  might  be  made  to  produce  good 
crops  of  turnips  and  clover,  tliat  never  yet  have  produced 
either ;  but  the  expcnce  is  so  great  to  the  occupier,  with  the 
idea  before  him  that  another  may  reap  the  greatest  benefit, 
that  hardly  any  person  is  willing  to  set  about  improving  on 
such  terms.  The  productions  above-mentioned  were 
raised  on  lands  that  paid  no  tithe,  and  that  circumstance 
was  ilic  principal  inducement  to  make  the  exertion. — 
Let  tithes  be  compounded  for,  if  it  was  only  for  one 
term  of  20  years,  and  turnips,   clover,   mutton,  and  wool 

would  increase  in  an  astonishing  degree.      Farmers  tlicn 

would 
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would  have  the  satisfa(£lion  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labour;  and  would  set  about  turf  burning  and  every  scheme 
they  could  devise  to  mend  that  land  which  they  now  care  but 
little  about. 

TTicre  arc  some  small  tradls  of  grass  land  along  the  rivers 
and  rivulets  of  this  distri£k  that  might  be  irrigated;  but  the 
practice  (among  the  farmers  in  general)  is  hardly  known. 

Tiic  introdu(5^ion  of  South-Down  sheep,  on  tlie  chalky 
downs  of  East-Kent,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  improvement  of 
great  importance ;  experience  has  proved  the  fa£l  beyond  a 
doubt ;  but  farmers  in  general  are  so  bigotted  to  old  customs^ 
that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can  be  persuaded  to  make 
trial  of  any  new  kind  of  stock,  or  to  adopt  any  innovation 
whatever. 

SfriNGFIELD. MINIS, 

• 

Before  mentioned,  is  a  common  covered  with  furze  and  brakes, 
with  a  few  small  patches  of  grass;  it  supports  some  lean 
cattle  and  poor  half  starved  sheep ;  the  soil  is  a  very  cold  soft 
loam,  and  might  probably  be  converted,  by  an  z€t  of  in* 
closure,  to  good  meadows,  for  there  are  several  small  pastui'es 
on  the  borders  of  it  that  produce  very  good  grass. 

PROVISIONS. 

The  common  price  of  provisions  at  Has  time  (November 
1793,)  are  5.  d.  s.     s. 

Bccff    -      -    per  lb.     05      Ducks  and  Fowls,  per 
Mutton,     -    -     --05  couple,     -     -     -     2  to  3 

Pork,  -  •  -  -  -  o  55  Turkeys,  each  -  -  4  to  5 
Veal,  -----  06  Geese,  ditto  -  -  -  4105 
Best  chcbhirc  cheese,  •  o  6  J  Fat  Pigs,  a  month  old,  3  to  4 
Rough  meal,  per  bush.    6  o      Apples,  per  sack,     -     7  to  8 

Potatoes,     -    -     -     -  4  to  5 

At  Canterbury  a  society  for  tlie  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture has  been  lately  instituted,  which  is  liberally  supported,. 

and: 
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and  promises  to  be  of  great  public  utility.    Sec  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  No.  119. 

TUc  management  of  JVOODLANDS^  In  the  Dl/irla  extending 

from  CHATHAM^HILL  to  CHARING. 

The  soil  on  which  these  woods  grow  is,  for  the  most  part, 
flint  and  clay,  with  <^k  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sur- 
face. Where  chalk  is  the  chief  component  part  of  the  upper 
surface,  the  wood  is  of  slow  growth  and  little  value.  They 
are  generally  cut  down  from  10  to  14  years  growdi,  and  the 
price  varies  from  5  to  15I.  per  acre,  depending  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  goodness  of  the  wood,  the  demand  and  the  price 
of  poles.  Hop  poles  arc  the  chief  article  which  make  woods 
valuable  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  is  not  only  a  con- 
stant demand  for  them  at  home,  but  they  are  carried  as  far  as 
^laidstone,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond;  the 
planters  preferring  the  poles  which  grow  upon  the  hills  to 
those  of  quicker  growth  and  nearer  home. 

Part  of  the  woodland  in  this  district  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
proprietors,  and  part  is  let  to  the  tenants  who  occupy  the 
adjoining  farms.  When  fit  to  fell  it  is  commonly  sold  by 
valuation.  After  the  purchase  is  made  and  tlie  leaf  is  off, . 
the  wood  is  parcelled  out  among  the  different  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  purchaser.  The  first  step  is  to  clear  the  stocks 
of  the  small  spray,  bushes,  &c.  These  are  made  up  into 
bavins,  bound  witli  tw'O  wifts*,  and  are  called  winter  kiln 
bavins:  diey  should  be  six  feet  long,  and  two  in  cir- 
cumference over  the  bands ;  the  price  of  making  them 
is  ihrec  shillings  per  hundred,  and  they  sell  in  the  woods 
for  six  shillings  per  hundred.  .If  bushes  are  wanted,  the 
best  are  bound  up  in  bundles  with  one  whift,  at  one  shilling 
and  six-pence  per  load,  consisting  of  fifty  bundles  ;  and  they 
sell  10  the  woods  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  per  load. 

After 

*  Local  term  for  bands* 
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After  the  stocks  arc  cleared,  they  are  cut  down  and  thrown 
into  ranges,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  team  to  pass  to  fetch 
away  the  different  articles.  These  are  cut  out  as  the  stocks 
are  felled,  and  consist  of  £rst  and  second  best  poles,  first  and 
second  ordinary  poles,  use  poles,  stakes,  and  binders,  thatcb-^ 
ing  rods,  austry  rods,  hurdle  rods,  wheel  timber,  piles,  and 
props.  The  remainder  not  fit,  or  wanted,  for  these  purposes^ 
is  thrown  into  the  range,  where  it  remains  to  employ  the 
woodmen  in  the  Spring. 

The  best  first  poles  are  chesnut,  ash,  willow,  and  maple: 
their  length  should  be  eighteen  feet ;  their  price  varies  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  shilling  per  hundred ;  chesnut  poles  are 
dearest,  varying  in  price  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per 
thousand  in  the  wood. 

The  best  second  poles  consist  of  the  same  wood  as  the  firsts 
and  are  only  a  smaller  pole,  varying  in  length  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  feet.  They  sell  in  the  wood  from  twenty  to.  twenty- 
one  shillings  per  hundreds 

The  first  ordinary  poles  consist  of  oak,  gascoign,  red  birch^' 
beech,   and  hornbeam ;   the  two  last  very  inferior :    their 
length  should  be  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet ;  they  sell  ia 
the  wood  from  twelve  to  twenty  shillings  per  hundred. 

The  second  ordinary  poles,  vary  ing  in  length  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  feet,  sell  in  the  wood  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  per 
hundred. 

Use  poles  consist  of  ash,  chesnut,  willow,  oak,  asp,  and 
gascoign,  which  are  too  large  for  hop  poles.  They  are  cut 
at  a  half-penny  each,  and  scU  in  the  wood  from  four-pence 
half-penny  to  six-pence,  according  to  the  size,  length,  and 
goodness  of  the  wood.  The  largest  sort  are  sold  by  admea- 
surement, from  eight  to  nine-pence  and  ten-pence  per  foot. 

Stakes  and  binders  are  cut  out  of  hazel,  ash^  oak,  willow, 
and  maple ;  they  are  bound  up  in  bundles,  twenty-five  ia 
each  ;  the  price  of  cutting  is  three  halfpence  each,  and  tlicy 
sell  in  the  wood  firom  four-pence  halfyenny  to  six-pence  per 

G  bundle ;: 
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bundle;  the  ength  of  a  stake  should  be  five  feet,  of  a  binder 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet. 

TTiatching  rods  are  cut  out  of  the  same  kinds  of  wood  as 
the  stakes  and  binders,  which  are  not  of  a  proper  length  for 
binders,  or  large  enough  for  stakes.  They  are  bound  up  in 
bundles  fifty  in  each  ;  the  price  of  cutting  is  two-pence  per 
bundle,  and  tliey  sell  in  the  wood  for  six-pence.  The  length 
of  a  bundle  should  bo  six  feet. 

Austry  rods  are  smaller  than  thatching  rods  cut  out  of 
hazel,  tliey  are  used  to  bind  billet  wood  for  the  London  mar- 
ket. They  are  bound  up  in  bundles,  one  hundred  rods  in 
each ;  the  price  of  cutting  is  two-pence,  and  tliey  sell  at  six- 
pence per  bundle  in  the  wood :  their  length  is  five  feet. 

Hurdle  rods  are  cut  to  make  hurdle  gates  for  folding  sheep ; 
they  arc  cut  out  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  as  binders,  indeed 
they  are  only  a  small  binder  firom  ten  to  fourteen  feet  long. 
They  are  bound  up  in  bundles  fifty  in  each,  the  price  of  cut- 
ting is  two-pence,  and  they  sell  in  tlic  wood  at  six-pence  per 
bundle. 

Wheel  timber  is  cut  out  of  large  beech  of  two  or  three  falls 
growth,  it  is  used  for  fellies  of  wheels,  it  should  not  be  less 
than  seven  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end.  It  is  cut  down 
for  one  penny  for  every  length  of  three  feet,  and  sold  in  the 
wood  from  seven-pence  to  eight-pence  per  length  ;  if  sold  by 
admeasurement,  at  the  same  price  per  foot.  If  smaller,  it  is 
cut  out  for  axle-trees,  plough  cheps,  and  wrests.  Axle  trccj 
should  be  seven  feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  small  end  ;  they  are  cut  for  one  penny  each,  and 
sell  in  the  wood  for  ten-pence ;  plough  cheps  should  ,be  five 
feet  long,  and  five  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end :  they  are 
cut  for  one  halfpenny  eacli,  and  sell  in  the  wood  (or  six- 
pence. 

Plough  wrests  sliould  be  four  feet  long  and  five  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  small  end :  they  arc  cut  for  a  half])cnny  each,  and 
cell  in  die  wood  for  two-pence. 

PUcs 
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Piles  are  cut  out  of  beech  and  hornbeam ;  they  are  used  to 
prevent  the  tide  from  washing  away  the  chalk  at  the  footing, 
of  the  sea  walls,  and  are  cut  of  different  lengths. 
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N.  B.  The  above  is  the  price  of  the  piles  delivered  at  the* 
place  where  tliey  are  to  be  used-     Land  carriage  is  five  shiU 
lings  per  hundred  for  six  feet  piles,  four  shillings  for  five  feet, 
three  shillings  for  four  feet,  and  two  shillings  for  three  feet 
piles.     If  they  go  by  water  carriage  the  price  is  the  same. 

Props,  which  are  used  in  the  coal  mines  at  Newcasde,  are 
cut  out  of  oak  and  birch  ;  they  should  be  cut  six  feet  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  be  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter  at  the 
small  end :  die  price  of  cutting  is  a  halfpenny,  and  they  sell 
in  the  woods  at  two  pence  each. 

These  are  the  chief,  if  not  all  die  aniclcs  which  are  cut 
during  the  Winter.  In.  die  Spring,  what  remains  in  tlin 
ranges  is  made  up,  part  into  Summer  kiln  bavins,  which  arc 
made  of  the  smallest  wood,  and  bound  with  t\vo  withes, 
and  should  be  six  feet  long.  The  price  of  mak»ng  is  three 
shillings  per  hundred,  and  they  sell  in  the  wood  from  eight  to 
nine  shillings  per  hundred.  Part  is  made  into  household  ba- 
vins, being  the  befl  faggots  which  are  made;  they  should  be  six 
feet  long,  and  two  feet  over  the  band  ;  the  price  is  also  three 
shillings  per  hundred,  and  they  sell  in  the  woods  firom  twelve 
to  fourteen  shillings  per  hundred.  The  remainder  is  cut  out 
into  cord  wood  ;  each  ftlck  should  be  three  and  a  half  feet 
long,  the  length  of  the  cord  fourteen  feet,  and  it  should  be 
stacked  three  feet  high ;  die  price  of  cutting  and  stacking  is . 
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two  shillings  per  cord,  and  the  cord  sells  in  the  wood  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  shillings. 

It  has  been  found  by  those  who  have  been  very  attentive  to 
tlic  management  of  their  woodlands,  that  wood,  like  every 
thing  else,  decays,  and  produces  fewer  poles  every  fall,  unless 
they  are  replenished.  This  is  beft  done  ?n  the  Autumn  after  tlic 
wood  is  felled.  The  plants,  whether  chesnuts,  ash  or  willow, 
s»hould  be  taken  up  from  the  nursery,  with  as  much  earth  to 
their  roots  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  their  small  roots 
should  be  cut  as  little  as  possible.  Strong  plants  taken  up  in 
this  manner,  and  planted  widi  care,  seldom  fail :  they  should 
be  looked  over  the  next  Spring,  to  faften  those  which  the  froft 
may  have  loosened. 

The  tithe  of  woodlands  was,  a  few  years  ago,  at  two  shill- 
ings in  the  poimd,  but  now  varies  from  two  and  three-pence, 
to  two  and  six  pence  and  to  three  shillings.  Many  clergymen 
are  of  opinion  that  the  woods  ought  not  only  to  be  cut  down, 
but  to  be  made  up  into  the  different  articles  for  sale,  but  this 
is  not  true  ;  if  die  clergyman  and  purchaser  should  disagree, 
all  that  the  latter  has  to  do,  is  to  sever  every  tenth  perch  and 
leave  it :  the  cxpence  of  doing  this  is  found  to  be  about  tlircc 
penpe  in  the  pound.  If  wood  therefore  is  sold  at  a  fair  valua« 
tion,  it  appears  unreasonable  for  any  clergyman  to  demand 
more  than  two  and  three  pence  in  the  pound.^ 


The  flat  rich  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of  FAVERSHAM, 

SANDWICH,    and  DEAL. 

The  land  meant  to  be  described  under  this  head,  is  that 
which  lies  nearly  on  a  level,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
towns  abovcmentioned.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  and  under  die 
most  excellent  system  of  management ;  it  is  almost  entirely 
arable,  and  being  without  that  variation  of  culture  prevalent 

^  Copy  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  Kent  Agricultural  Society  by  Rd« 
Tildeo^  Esq.  of  Milsted  near  Sittingboume. 
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in  most  odaer  parts  of  the  county,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  describe  it  under  a  separate  head. 

SOIL. 

It  consists  of  two  sorts,  namely,  rich  sandy  loam,  with  a 
greater  or  lesser  mixture  of  sand,  and  stiff  clay,  some  of 
which  in  the  lower  parts  are  rather  wet.  The  surface  of  the 
first  is  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  with  a  subsoil,  varying  in 
depth,  of  strong  loam,  clay,  or  chalk ;  this  soil  is  always 
ploughed  with  four  horses,  is  very  dry  and  kindly  land  to 
work  at  all  seasons,  no  ridges  or  water  furrows  are  required ; 
it  produces  great  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  barley,  oats,  and 
peas,  and  sometimes  canary  and  radish  seeds. 

The  stiiF  wet  clay  is  that  which  has  a  strong  clay  bottom 
or  any  substance  that  holds  water.  It  lies  low,  is  subjefb  to 
land  springs,  and  of  a  close  texture,  so  as  not  to  admit  a 
quick  filtration  of  the  water. 

This,  when  well  drained  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
otherwise  well  managed,  in  a  favorable  season,'  is  excellent 
land,  and  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  canary; 
but  is  generally  very  expensive  to  keep  in  good  order. 

S  YS  TEM. 

The  dry  loamy  soils  ^re  cultivated  in  the  round  tilth 
system  of  East-Kent,  na^nely, 

Barley, 
Beans, 
Wheat. 
A  few  oats  are  sown  instead  of  barley,  and  peas  instead  of 
beans;  and  sometimes  a  crop  of  canary  is  sown  on  the  bean 
stubble  instead  of  wheat. 

Barley  is  sown  or  diilled  on  the  third  ploughing  at  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown,  and  other  management  the  same  as  before  described  on 
the  loamy  soils  of  East-Kent.    When  the  knd  is  manured 
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the  dung  IS  generally  laid  upon  the  barley  stubble  for  bean^^ 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  cart  loads  per  acre;  when  plouglicd 
the  beans  arc  drilled,  or  dropped  by  hand,  from  dirce  to  four 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  crop  is  frequently  horse  and  hand  hoed 
three  times  each,  and  always  kept  perfedtty  clean  from 
weeds.  It  is  harvested  as  in  other  parts ;  after  which  the 
land  is  ploughed  once  entirely  flat,  and  sown  with  wheat 
cliiefly  in  the  month  of  November.  The  crop  of  wheat  is 
carefully  hand  weeded  in  the  summer  mondxs,  and  the  harvest 
usually  commences  a  few  days  later  than  in  the  Isles  of  Shepey 
and  Thanet,  or  about  the  first  week  in  August; 

TTie  stifF  wet  clay  of  the  lower  parts  of  tlus  distrid  fs 
much  of  it  under  a  two  course  system  of  beans  and  wheat 
alternately.  The  beans  are  always  put  in  rows  twenty  inches 
apart ;  they  are  frequently  planted  by  women  dropping  dicm 
by  hand;  while  a  man  follows  and  covers  them  with  the 
loose  mould  which  he  cuts  and  draws  from  the  next  furrow, 
with  an  instrument  called  a  planting  hoe.  Wheat  is  sown 
broad  cast  before  the  rainy  season  commences  in  the  Autumn, 
and'  this  land  is  laid  in  flat  ridges  of  half  a  rod  or  a  rod  in 
width ;  after  sowing,  the  ridge  furrows  are  opened  to  let  ofl* 
the  water  in  winter. 

l*he  best  of  these  stiff  wet  lands  arc  often  sown  wicti  ca- 
nary instead  of  wheat,  and  garden  beans  are  planted  instead 
of  common  ticks;  these  are  the  Windsor  and  toker  bean?, 
which  are  dropped  by  hand,  at  tlie  rate  of  six  bushels  pci 
acre,  in  rows  twenty  inches  apart;  they  sometimes  produce 
very  abundant  crops,  and  great  profit ;  at  other  times,  when 
too  much  land  is  planted,  and  the  crop  happens  to  be  indif- 
ferent, they  sell  at  low  prices,  and- turn  to  a  veiy  bad  account, 
and  at  such  times  are  given  to  fattening  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  Both  the  bean  and  canary  crops  are  kept  clean  by  re- 
peated hoeings.  The  canary  is  cut  in  September,  at  die 
expence  of  six  or  seven  shillings  per  acre,  and  is  left  a  great 
while  in  the  field,  in  lumps  of  half  a  sheaf  at  a  place,  before 
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It  Is  fit  to  bind  and  carry  to  the  barn.  The  expence  of 
tlirashing  this  seed  is  six  or  seven  shillings  per  quarter. 

The  chafF  of  it  is  the  Ixrst  horse  food  of  the  kind  that  comes 
out  of  the  barns.  The  live  stock,  price  of  labour,  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  East- 
Kent.  There  are  no  woodlands,  nor  any  waste  or  common- 
able lands  in  these  parts  of  the  county. 

Re£lorial  tithe  is  almost  always  paid  in  kind,  and  vicarial 
generally  compounded  for  by  the  year.  This  tradk  of  land 
having  been  under  a  constant  course  of  good  management, 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  particular  improvements  made,  nor  docs  there  seem 
room  to  expect  much  to  be  made  in  future. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sandwich  there  are  a  great  many  orchards, 
which  some  years  produce  large  quantities  of  excellent  apples; 
some  of  which  go  to  the  London  market,  but  the  principal 
part  is  sent  by  the  coal  vessels  to  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

The  farmers  usually  sell  their  orchards  by  the  lump  to  fruit- 
erers, who  gather,  sort,  and  pack  them,  in  baskets,  or  old 
sugar  hogsheads,  for  exportation. 

The  hop  grounds  of  the  parishes  between  Sandwich  and 
Canterbury,  are  those  which  produce  the  fine  East-Kent  hops, 
so  much  sought  after  by  the  London  brewers.  For  their  cul- 
ture and  management  see  the  Canterbury  Plantation. 

The  size  of  farms  varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  acres 
and  some  few  more,  but  the  greater  niunber  are  from  one  to 
two  hundred. 

Leases  arc  giantcd  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years. 

The  usual  covenants  are  for  the  landlord  to  allow  for  land- 
tax  and  quit-rent,  and  to  repair  all  buildings,  gates,  and  timber 
fences.  The  tenant  to  repair  all  hedge  and  ditch  fences,  and  to 
fetch  materials  for  repairs  within  a  limited  distance.  Timber 
reserved  to  die  landlord,  hedge  bushes  to  the  tenant,  who  re- 
pairs glass  windows,  and  finds  straw  for  thatcliing,  witli  beer 
to  workmen.     The  tenant  covenants  to  leave  a  certain  quan- 
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tity  of  bean  stubble,  the  last  year  of  his  term,  for  a  wheat  iili\ 
and  sometimes  to  horse  and  hand  hoc  the  beans. 


The   Hop    Grounds    of    CANTERBURY    and  ■ 

MAIDSTONE. 

The  hop  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places,  being 
the  principal  ones  of  the  county,  a  description  of  them  may 
suffice  for  the  whole ;  but  as  the  soil  and  sort  of  hops  are  very 
different  in  the  two  distri£b,  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe 
diem  separately :  and  firft, 

CANTERBURY. 

The  plantations  called  the  City  grounds,  are  those  sur« 
rounding  the  city,  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  and 
contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres. 

The  hops  growing  there  and  in  East  Kent  are  of  a  very 
line  rich  quality,  and  if  well  managed,  are  of  a  good  colour^ 
They  arc  highly  esteemed  by  the  London  brewers  for  their 
great  strength,  doing  more  execution  in  the  copper,  than  those 
of  any  other  distri£^« 

SOIL. 

The  best  of  the  hop  plantations  of  this  di$tri£^,  are  those 
which  have  a  good  deep  rich  loamy  suiface,  with  a  deep 
subsoil  of  loamy  brick  earth :  this  kind  of  land  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  plantations  of  East  Kent ;  there  are  however 
some  good  grounds,  where  the  surface  is  very  flinty,  and 
some  of  a  gravelly  nature,  but  those  are  very  inferior. 

S  YS  TE  Af. 

When  a  piece  of  ground  is  intended  to  be  planted,  the  firft; 
thing  is  to  plough  the  land  as  deep  as  possible,  early  in  Oc- 
tober, and  to  harrow  it  level ;  it  is  then  meted  each  way, 

with 
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with  a  four  rod  chain,  placing  pieces  of  rccd  or  stick  at  every 
tenth  b'nk,  to  mark  the  place  of  the  hills ;  which  makes  looa 
per  acre.  This  is  the  general  method ;  but  some  few  grounds 
are  planted  eight,  and  some  twelve,  hundred  per  acre  ;  some 
are  planted  wider  one  way  than  the  other,  in  order  to  admit 
ploughing  between  the  hills  instead  of  digging  ;  but  this  prac- 
tice, although  it  has  Geen  tried  many  years,  does  not  seem 
to  encrease,  on  account  of  die  difficiUcy  of  digging  along  tlie 
the  rows  where  tlie  plough  cannot  go ;  that  fart  being  much 
trodden  with  the  horses  in  ploughing,  digs  so  much  die  worse, 
that  an  extra  expence  is  incurred,  which  in  some  measure  de* 
feats  the  oeconomy  of  the  plan.  When  the  hills  are  marked 
out,  holes  are  dug  about  the  size  of  a  gallon,  which  are  filled 
with  fine  mould,  and  the  nursery  plants  placed  in  them. 

Some  put  three  plants,  others  two,  and  some  only  one  good 
one  to  each  hole.  If  the  land  is  planted  widi  cuttings  instead 
of  nursery  plants,  the  holes  are  dug  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as 
cutting  time  commences  ;  some  fine  mould  is  provided  to  fill 
up  the  holes,  in  which  are  placed  four  or  five  cuttings,  each 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ;  they  are  covered  about 
an  inch  deep  with  fine  mould,  and  pressed  down  close  with 
the  hand.  When  die  land  is  planted  widi  cuttings,  no  sticks 
are  required;  but  if  nursery  plants  are  used,  they  require  sticks 
or  small  poles,  six  or  seven  feet  high  the  first  year :  In  both 
cases  the  land  is  kept  clean  during  die  Summer  by  horse  and 
hand  hoeing ;  the  next  Winter  dug  with  a  spade,  and  early  in 
the  Spring  the  old  binds  are  cut  ofF smooth  about  an  inch  below 
the  surface,  a  little  fine  mould  is  then  drawn  over  die  crown 
of  the  hills.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  appear,  so  that  the 
hills  may  be  seen,  they  are  stuck  with  small  poles  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  long,  in  proportion  to  the  length  it  is  cxpe^ed  the 
bind  will  run ;  these  poles  are  called  seconds,  and  are  generally 
bought  in  the  woods,  at  from  five  to  eight  shillings  per  hundred, 
and  diree  of  them  are  placed  to  each  hill.  As  soon  as  the  bind 
gets  about  two  feet  in  length  women  are  employed  to  tye  them 

H  to 
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to  the  poles.  The  land  is  kept  clean,  during  the  Summer,  by 
horse  and  hand  hoeing,  as  before  mentioned.  The  proper 
time  for  gathering  them  is  known  by  the  leaf  of  the  hop 
rubbing  freely  off  the  strig,  and  the  seed  turning  brown. 
They  are  picked  in  baskets,  containing  five  bushels  each,  and 
are  carried  to  die  oast  in  bags,  at  noon  and  evening,  for 
drying.  Great  care  and  skill  is  necessary  in  this  branch  of 
the  business ;  the  smallest  negle£t  or  ignorance  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fires  will  spoil  the  hops,  and  occasion  great 
loss  to  the  planter.  When  dried  and  sufficiently  cool  to  get  a 
little  tough  so  as  not  to  crumble  to  powder,  they  are  put  ifito 
bags  or  pockets ;  the  former  containing  two  hundred  weight 
and  a  half,  and  the  latter  a  huadied  and  one  quarter :  they  are 
then  trodden  very  close,  and  weighed  by  the  exciseman. 

The  second  year  after  planting,  full  size  poles  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land^ 
(which  cost  firom  sixteen  to  thirty-six  shillings  per  hundred) 
arc  placed  to  the  hills  instead  of  the  seconds,  which  are  re- 
moved to  younger  grounds.  Here  great  care  is  necessary 
not  to  overpole,  for  by  that  means  young  grounds  are  often 
much  weakened ;  and  it  is  equally  so  not  to  over-dung  them, 
as  that  will  make  them  mouldy. 

Fifty  cart  loads  of  well  rotted  farm-yard  dung  and  mould, 
once  in  three  years,  are  generally  esteemed  sufficient  for  an 
acre  of  land. 

ImpUments  and  appendages  to  the  Hop  Grounds. 

Every  hop  plantation  of  four  or  five  acres  requires  an 
•ast,  about  sixteen  feet  square,  which,  built  substantially  with 
the  requisite  stowage  room,  costs  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
CO  two  hundred  pounds. 

This  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  picking  baskets,  about  twelve 
in  number,  which  cost  about  five  shillings  and  six-pence  each. 
Also  a  good  scale  beam,  with  weights  and  scales,  which  to- 
gether cost  about  five  pounds. 
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j  shim  matte  with  a  frame  like  2.  wheel-baiTOw  is  tx- 
led  the  best  son ;  it  costs  about  two  guineas.    This  Im- 
licnt  is  a  very  useful  and  convenient  one  likewise  for  tear- 
lip  weeds  on  Summer  fallows. 
I  harrow  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse,  widi  a  small  wheel  ia 

:,  to  go  round  at  the  ends  of  the  plantation,  and  a  pair  of 
pies  to  be  holdcn  by  the  man  who  follows  it,  in  order  to 
J  it  from  bruising  the  binds.  This  implement  costs  about 
IpDund  fifteen  shillings. 

1  large  iron  peeler  to  make  holes  in  die  land  for  the  poles, 
f  or  seven  shillings.    A  hop  dog  to  wrench  up  die 

^  costs  6vc  shillings. 

PRODUCTIONS. 
licrc  can  be  no  certain  report  made  of  the  produce  of  the 
Iphmations,  because,  in  some  years,  the  growth  of  this 
|<Sl  is  less  than  two  hundred  weight  per  acre,-  and  in 
|rs  it  is  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  the  average  may  be  seven  or 


PRICE    OF 


LABOUR. 

£.  s.d. 

—       016 

-^—    i$s,  to  o  18  o 

— —         050 


Labour,  per  day,        — 

Digging,  per  acre,    

putting,  per  acre,  - 

Poling,      ■    "■         -  '  ■■  '  _    o  10  o 

Eh^irping  old  poles,  ■  .       '  020 

Tying,  '  ■         o  10  o 

browning,  a  shovel  full  of  mould  to  every 

hill,  when  cleansed  of  superfluous  bine,  0  t  6 
Half  hilling,  —  —  —  —  030 
Vhole  hilling,  or  second  operation,  —  026 
bummer  hoeing,  per  acre,  —  —  050- 
Picking  by  die  basket  of  five  bushels,  71/.  to  o  30 
Drying,  per  week,  with  a  quart  of  strong 
beer  per  day. 
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Composition  for  tithei  per  acrcy        lox.  to  i    50 

Bagging,  per  bag,  — •  0x0 

— —  per  pocket,  ■■         —        009 

Sharping  new  poles,  per  hundred,  — —  006 
Shaving  — .         — —  — —         o     16 

Drawing  new  poles  into  Ae  ground,  perhund.  030 
Strippingpoles  of  the  bind,  per  acre,  — — .  o  a  6 
Opening  the  hills,  per  acre,  —  —  050 
Stacking  poles,  per  acre        — ~        — —      026 

fVhat  Improvements  hcrue  been  made. 

The  management  of  the  hop  grounds  is  much  the  same  as 
it  has  been  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  no  improvement  of 
consequence  has  taken  place ;  one,  however,  in  the  mode  of 
drying,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  brimstone  on  the  fire  when  the  hops  are  first 
placed  on  the  kiln.  This  suffocates  tlie  great  number  of  in- 
serts, which  are  frequently  seen  crawling  on  tlie  hops,  and 
occasions  a  speedy  evaporation  of  the  superfluous  moisture 
which  otherwise  usually  hangs  for  a  long  time  after  they  first 
come  to  the  fiire.  By  the  use  of  this  mineral  the  hops  come 
oflT  the  oast  much  brighter  in  colour,  and  it  is  most  certainly  a 
great  improvement  in  the  art  of  drying  hops. 

IVhat  Improvements  may  be  made 

There  docs  not  appear  any  alteration  necessary  in  the  cul- 
ture of  hops ;  but  it  would  he  a  great  encouragement  'to  the 
plantation  if  some  permanent  comjposidon  was  fixed  by  the 
legislature  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  the  tithe  in  kind ;  for 
aldxough  there  are  but  few  instances  of  the  tithe  being  taken 
in  kind,  yet  as  it  hangs  over  the  heads  of  tlie  planters,  it 
prevents  many  .persons  from  engaging  in  tlie  busincfss. 


MAIDSTONE 
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MAIDSTONE   PLANTATION. 

The  hop  plantation  of  this  town,  and  its  vicinity,  extends 
through  the  several  parishes  along  the  shelf  of  land  which 
lies  below  the  chalk  hills,  on  the  borders  of  the  weald  of 
Kent.  This  plantation  in  some  years  grows  great  crops  of 
hops,  but  the  quality  of  them  is  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Canterbury  and  East-Kent. 

SOIL. 

The  subsoil  is  a  hard  stone  commonly  called  Kentish  rag, 
which  makes  very  good  lime.  The  surface  soil,  where  the 
hops  are  planted,  is  of  different  kinds  of  stone  shatter ;  that  is^ 
having  a  greater  or  lesser  mixture  of  small  pieces  of  stone  and 
sand. 

S  YS  TE  M 

The  management  of  the  plantations  of  this  district  and  the 
price  of  labour  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  die  Canterbury  plan* 
tations ;  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  it. 

TITHE. 

A  composition  for  the  dthe  of  hops  is  paid  from  five  to 
fifteen  shillings  per  acre. 

HOP    POLES. 

The  price  of  hop  poles  is  from  fifteen  to  forty-two 
shillings  per  hundred. 

ORCHARDS,    CHERRY  GARDENS,  and 
FILBERT  PLANTATIONS. 

!ln  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidftonc,  are  a  great  number 

•of  small  fields,  of  firom  one  to  ten  acres,  and  somewhat  more, 

planted  with  fruit  of  diiScrent  kinds,  for  which  ^hc  rocky  soil. 

of  the  neighbourhood  seems  particularly  adapted.     The  easy 

water  carriage  to  the  metropolis,  iirom '.the  Med  way  up  die 

TI\amcs, 
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UTiamcs,  rendcri  the  growth  of  fruit  a  very  profitable  article 
of  husbandry.  The  best  method  known  here  for  raising  or- 
chards of  apples  and  cherries,  and  plantations  of  filbens,  is  to 
plant  them  among  hops,  by  which  tlicy  very  soon  come  to  per- 
fcdtioni  the  conftant  culture  of  the  land  for  the  hops,  with  the 
warmth  and  shelter  they  afford  the  young  trees,  causes  them 
to  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  It  is  a  very  common  pradiicc 
to  plane  hops,  apples,  cherries,  and  filberts,  all  togethor.  Eight 
hundred  hop  hills,  two  hundred  filberts,  and  forty  apple  and 
cherry  trees  per  acre.  The  hops  stand  about  twelve,  and  the 
filberts  about  thirty  years,  by  which  time  the  apples  and  cher- 
ries  require  the  whole  land. 

Sometimes  apples  and  cherries  are  planted  in  alternate  rowSj 
with  two  rows  of  filberts  between  each  of  them. 

There  are  some  plantations  of  filberts  raised  among  hops, 
without  any  other  trees. 

PLANTING. 

The  mediod  of  planting  apple  and  cherry  tiees,  is  to  dig 
holes  about  two  {ctt  square,  and  two  spits  deep,  taking  out  the 
rocks,  and  turning  down  the  surface  soil^  on  which  the  young 
tree  is  placed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  earth  is  trodden  down 
close  about  the  roots ;  they  arc  supported  by  stakes,  untill 
they  get  sufficient  strength  not  to  be  hurt  by  gales  of  wind. 
A  composition  of  Ume  and  night  soil,  is  with  a  brush  painted 
on  the  stems  of  the  young  trees,  which  is  said  to  promote  the 
growth  of  them  exceedingly. 

The  favourite  sorts  of  apples  for  cyder,  are  the  golden 
rennet,  sharp  russet,  golden  mundy,  kernel  permain,  and  the 
stire  apple  :  for  domestic  uses,  the  lemon  pippen,  or  quince 
apple,  farley  pippen,  royal  russet,  ribstone  pippen,  holland 
pippen,  pigsnout,  walling,  loans  permain,  nonpariel,  golden 
pippen,  french  pippen,  kentish  pippen,  and  golden  nob. 

The  cyder  fruit  generally  haags  on  the  trees  until  the 
twentieth  of  O^ber,  and  is  then  gathered  and  laid  in  heaps 

under 
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un^lcr  cover,  the  early  sorts  a  month,  and  the  latter  ones  from 
one  to  three  months,  to  ripen  ;  it  is  then  ground  and  pressed, 
and  the  juice  put  up  into  casks.  In  plentiful  years,  cyder 
fruit  sells  for  fourteen  pence,  and  in  scarce  years  up  to  two 
shillings  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Maidftonc,  Is  a  cyder  maker  of  great  repute,, 
and  in  a  very  extensive  line  of  business  ;  being  called  upon  in 
this  survey,  he,  with  great  liberality,  offered  to  communicate 
any  information,  for  the  benelit  of  society .^  His  warehouse^ 
mill,  press,  and  vaults,  were  contrived  by  himself,  many  years, 
ago,  with  great  ingenuity,  and  are  exceedingly  convenient* 

From  many  years  experience,  he  finds  no  particular  ad* 
vantage  in  watching  the  fermentation  of  cyder,  in  order  to 
rack  it  at  any  exa£t  time ;  a  method  considered  of  great  con*- 
sequcnce  in  Herefordshire,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marshall,  ia 
his  Rural  CEconomy  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Scone  mixes  all  sons  of  apples  together,  and  makes 
excellent  cyder.  Golden  pippcns  alone  make  very  fine  cyder^ 
if  well  managed,  but  great  skill  and  care  are  required. 

The  sorts  of  apples  for  domcftic  uses  are  sold  to  fruiterers, 
who  send  them  to  London  by  tlie  hoys,  and  to  the  north  of 
England  by  the  coal  vessels. 

Fruit  orchards  are  considered  as  the  most  valuable  cftates.. 
Tithe  is  very  rarely  paid  in  kind ;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  a  com- 
position of  two  shillings  per  pound,  on  the  price  of  the 
fruit. 

CHERRIES. 

The  site  preferred  for  this  fruit  is  where  there  is  a  deep, 
surface  of  loam  upon  the  rock.  If  grown  by  themselves,  they 
are  planted  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  distant,  and  are  put 
somewhat  deeper  in  the  earth  than  apples ;  in  other  respe£ls 
the  management  is  the  same.  The  sorts  are  the  black-heart, 
wliite-hcart,  flemish,  or  early  kentish,  courone,  hertfordshire<» 
black,  wild-black,  and  red  cherries*. 
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They  are  usually  sold  to  the  higlers,  who  retail  dient  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Kent  by  the  sieve,  or  basket,  containing 
foity-cight  pounds  each ;  or  they  are  sent  to  London  by  water,^ 
and  consigned  to  fruit  factors. 

Tithe  is  paid  by  composition  of  two  shillings  per  pound  on 
the  sale. 

Cherry  gardens  while  they  are  in  full  bearing,  which  is 
seldom  more  than  thirty  years, ,  arc  more  profitable  dian 
orchards;  but  after  that  time  the  orchards  produce  the  most 
money. 

m 

F  I  L  B  E  R  TS. 

There  are  several  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Maid-^ 
stone.  The  soil  best  ada]>ted  for  them  is  the  stone  shattcry 
sandy  loam,  of  a  quality  somewhat  inferior.  It.  is  a  disad-^ 
vantage  for  the  trees  to  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  as  they 
bear  most  nuts  when  but  moderately  strong;  if  diey  are 
planted  among  hops,  without  apples  or  cherries,  they  are  put 
about  twelve  feet  apart ;  when  the  hops  are  dug  up  the  filbert 
plantation  is  kept  dean  by  repeated  digging  and  hoeing,  and 
great  skill  is  necessary  in  pruning  to  make  them  bear  well. 
A  small  part  of  the  produce  of  this  plantation  is  sold  to  the 
higlers,  who  retail  them  in  diffcrenl  parts  of  the  county;  but 
the  principal  part  is  conveyed  by  water  to  London,  and  there 
consigned  to  factors,  who  sell  them  by  the  hundred  of  an  hun« 
dred  and  four  pounds,  from  sixteen  to  forty-two  shillings  per 
hundred,  in  proportion  to  the  crop  and  demand. 

Tithe  is  compounded  for  by  the  year. 


ISLE    OF    SHEPEY. 

The  Isle  of  Shcpey  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county 
of  Kent  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  ths  Swale,  navigable  for 
tjhips  of  200  tons  burthen.  It  is  said  to  liavc  derived  its  name 
from  the  number  of  sheep  that  were  continually  feeding  on  it. 
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It  18  about  eleven  miles  in  length*  and  eight  at  its  greatest 
breadth.    It  contains-  the  parishes  of 

J.  Minster,  with  the  Ville  of  Sheerness^ 

2.  Quecnboroughi  which  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
3*  East-Churchy 
4*  Warden, 
5*  Leysdown, 

6.  Ehnley,  and  its  Isle, 

7.  Harty,  and  its  Isle. 

The  land  of  this  island  rises  from  the  shores  of  the  rivers, 
on  the  south  cast  and  west  bounds  of  it,  towards  its  center ; 
but  on  the  north  side,  it  seems  by  the  height  of  its  cliflTs,  to 
have  once  extended  much  fuither.  The  cliiTs  arc  in  length 
about  six  miles,  and  gradually  decline  at  each  end ;  tlie  more 
elevated  parts  containing  about  two  thirds  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tend, and  they  are  at  the  very  higheft  of  them  about  Minder, 
not  less  than  ninety  feet,  consisting  of  clay,  and  being  washed 
at  their  basis  by  the  tides  which  beat  against  them,  more 
especially  when  driven  by  strong  nordi  east  winds,  they  arc 
continually  wasting  and  falling  down  upon  the  shore ;  and  so 
great  is  the  loss  of  land  at  the  higheft  parts,  that  sometimes 
near  an  acre  has  sunk  down  in  one  mass  from  tlie  height  upon 
the  sea  shore  lielow.  Some  farms  have  lost  many  acres  within 
these  few  years.  About  four  fifths  of  this  island  consists  of 
grass  land,  of  two  sorts,  namely,  marsh  land  and  upland  pas« 
ture,  the  former  has  a  very  liberal  share  of  rich  and  good 
fatting  land ;  but  great  part  of  the  latter  is  but  very  poor  breed- 
ing land,  that  will  hardly  support  an  ewe  and  an  half  per 
acre  ;  most  of  tlie  arable  land  is  exceedingly  fertile,  in  wheat 
and  beans,  especially  towards  the  north  side,  in  the  parishes  of 
Minder  and  £ad  Church.  The  enclosures  on  the  hills  arc 
small,  and  are  surrounded  with  thick  hedge  rows  of  elm  ;  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  pleasant  in  fine 
weather,b(Mng  interspersed  with  much  small  hill  and  dale,and  fre- 
quent houses  and  cottages.  The  roads  throughout  the  island  are 
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very  good  all  the  year,  owing  to  the  great  plenty  of  grave! 
and  beach  pits,  and  but  little  wear  in  it,  the  prospects  arc  very 
pleasing  and  extensive  on  every  side. 

There  is  hardly  any  coppice  wood  throughout  the  whole  of 
It.  There  are  some  small  furze  grounds,  and  bushy  shaws, 
ou  the  hill,  which  afford  shelter  for  many  hares,  and  a  few 
pheasants  and  partridges.  Good  fresh  water  is  very  scarce  in 
most  parts  of  the  island ;  bet^^'ccn  Eastchurch  and  Minster 
there  are  a  few  springs,  and  notwithstanding  tlicy  rise  very 
near  the  sea,  the  water  is  perfectly  good  and  fresh.  The  air 
is  very  thick,  and  much  subje£t  to  noxious  vapour,  arising 
from  the  vast  quantity  of  marshes  in  and  near  it,  which  makes 
it  very  unwholesome,  insomuch  tliat  few  people  of  substance 
live  in  it,  especially  in  the  low  and  marshy  parts,  where  die 
inhabitants  are  very  few  indeed,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
lookers. 

The  garrison  and  dock  of  Shecrness,  its  aivirons,  and  town 
of  Qiiecnborough,  the  reader  however  will  cxLcpc  from  this 
observation,  where  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  property  and 
subftance  constantly  resident. 

1  he  cUffs  on  the  north  side  of  this  island  are  composed  of 
clay,  and  are  continually  wasting  and  falling  down  upon  the 
shore,  as  is  already  mentioned.  They  belong  to  tlie  tJiree 
manors  of  Minster,  Shurland,  and  Warden,  the  o>vncrs  of 
which,  let  them  out  to  the  proprietors  of  the  copperas  works, 
who  employ  the  neighbouring  poor  to  coUeft  the  pyrites,  or 
copperas  stones  from  the  shore,  which  tlicy  deposit  in  heaps, 
on  the  cliff,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  bushel,  for  their 
labour,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  procured  to  load  a  vessel 
to  take  it  away.  The  liberty  of  colleAing  the  copperas  on 
the  sea  shore,  is  let  by  the  lords  of  the  manors  for  sixty  pounds 
per  arjium. 

SOIL. 
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SOIL. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  isle  of  Shepey  is  a  deep  strong 
stiff  clay,  some  parts  are  so  very  sticky  in  the  Winter  time, 
that  the  plough  wheels  get  loaded  with  dirt  in  one  mass,  so  as 
to  form  the  shape  of  a  grindstone,  and  are  often  overturned 
with  the  gi'cat  weight  of  mould,  colle(Eled  unequally  upon  the 
wheels,  on  which  account  foot  ploughs  are  sometimes 
used. 

The  horses  shoes  are  frequently  torn  off,  by  the  fore  foot 
sticking  in  the  soil  until  the  hinder  foot  strikes  its  shoe  against 
the  heel  of  the  fore  one,  so  as  to  tear  oflT  the  shoe.  The  best 
time  to  plough  these  soils,  it  is  said,  is  when  tliey  are  tho- 
roughly wet.  Some  of  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  island  have  a 
few  gravelly  fields,  but  those  are  very  wet  in  winter,  and  are 
rather  stiff.  The  chief  part  of  the  upland  pasture  is  a  stiiF 
clay,  covered  with  ant  hills,  is  very  wet  in  Winter,  and  subje£b 
to  burn  in  a  dry  Summer,  and  split  open  a  great  depth.  The 
soil  of  tlie  marshes  is  also  a  stiff  clay  underneatli ;  it  is  the 
original  sediment  of  tlie  sea  :  the  ricluiess  of  the  soil  from 
the  land  having  been  thickly  covered  with  sheep,  for  a  long 
scries  of  years,  the  surface,  for  an  inch  or  x\yo  in  thickness, 
is  a  black  rich  vegetable  muuld. 

S  YS  TE  M. 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  tlie  arable  lands  of  th« 
isle  of  Shepey,  is  to  grow  beans  and  wheat  alternately ;  and 
when  the  land  gets  foul,  or  they  think  it  wants  reft,  they  sub- 
ftitute  a  fallow  for  the  bean  crop,  which  is  done  once  in  six 
or  eight  years.  On  tlie  gravelly  pans,  they  sow  a  few  oats, 
and  some  barley,  bur  in  very  small  quantities,  especially  the 
latter.  A  few  turnips  are  sown,  but  from  the  land  holding 
the  wet  so  very  late  in  tlie  Spring,  they  are  of  little  use  to  die 
grazier.  If  the  cabbage  culture  is  beneficial  in  any  situation, 
it  must  be  a  great  acquisition  in  this  island  as  a  substitute  for 
the  tumipsi  and  the  soil  is  well  knowa  to  be  particularly  fa- 
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vourable  to  their  growth.  Much  clover  is  sown  with  great 
success,  the  lay  is  the  farmer's  favourite  tilth  for  the  wheat. 
The  land  is  ploughed  in  the  Winter  for  beans,  with  four 
horses,  wliich  plough  about  an  acre  in  a  day  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. The  beans  arc  drilled  in  rows  about  twenty  inches 
apart,- as  soon  as  the  land  will  admit  of  it  in  the  Spring ;  they 
are  horse  hoed  twice,  and  hoed  and  weeded  by  hand  once. 
The  beans  are  harvested  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and 
the  stubbles  an?  ploughed  only  once,  and  then  sown  with 
wheat  in  0£tobi  r :  the  land  is  laid  in  flat  ridges  with  open. 
furrows,  to  carry  away  the-  water  in  Winter.  The  harvest 
usually  commences  as  early  as  any  part  of  Kent.  The  wheat 
which  this  island  produces,  is  generally  the  best  that  goes  to 
London  market ;  it  frequently  weighs  sixty-four  pounds  the 
Winchester  bushel,  and  from  its  early  harvest,  is  of  a  fine 
colour,  and  the  bran  of  course,  is  very  thin.  The  beans 
also  a  very  good  sample  ;^  both  the  crops  of  wheat  and  beans 
arc  very  large  when  the  land  is  in  good  order. 

The  clover  that  is  sown  in  tliis  island  is  mown  twice ;  the 
first  time  for  hay,  and  the  second  for  seed :  from  the  earlincss 
of  the  soil,  the  hay  is  got  off  soon  enough  for  the  second 
cutting  to  come  in  good  tlmo  for  the  Aeed  crop.  This  stiiF 
9oil  with  a  good  harvest  season,  produces  frequently  great  crops 
of  very  excellent  seed. 

The  upland  pasture  is  wholly  employed  in  breeding  Iambs, 
or  feeding  young  lean  sheep.  These  fields  are  generally  so 
poor  as  to  keep  only  one  or  two  breeding  ewes  per  acre,  or 
two  or  three  tegs..  The  ewes  are  generally  put  to  the  ram 
the  sixteenth  of  November,,  and  the  lambs  when  weaned  in 
August,  arc  sent  out  of  the  inland  to  be  kept  by  farmers,  on 
stubbles  and  turnips,  and  are  returned  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
the  usual  charge  has  been  about  two  shillings  per  score  on. 
stubble,  and  two  and  six  pence  on  turnips.  When  they  re- 
turn home,  they  arc  placed  on  the  poorest  of  the  grass  land^ 
{qt  the  Summer^  at  thp  end  of  which  the  ewe  tegs  are  re- 
moved 
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moved  to  die  breeding  grounds,  and  the  wether  tegs  remain 
as  lean  sheep  another  year,  they  not  being  fattened  in  this 
island  until  they  are  three  years  old,  except  in  some  particular 
cases. 

The  inferior  parts  of  the  marsh  land  are  used  in  the  same 
way ;  but  the  bcft  fets  a  great  number  of  sheep,  and  many 
bead  of  cattle.  The  sheep  are  put  to  the  fatting  grounds  in 
the  Winter,  and  are  sent  to  Smithfield  the  following  Autumn, 
diey  arc  there  sold  by  salesmen,  whose  commission,  togetlier 
with  the  expences,  of  droving,  turnpikes  &c«  amount  to  about 
eleven  pence  per  head  from  the  ferry.  The  salt  water  some- 
times breaks  over  the  walls  in  these  marshes,  and  does  infinite 
mischief  to  the  land,  and  the  grass  does  not  recover  for  many 
years. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

Sheep  in  the  Isle  of  Shcpey  are  of  the  Romney  Marsli. 
breed,  and  what  arc  called  in  Smithfield,  true  Kcnts.  The 
soil  being  much  inferior  to  Romney  Marsh,  the  sheep  arc 
somewhat  smaller,  and  from  the  same  cause,  their  wool  is 
lighter  and  finer.  Some  grazicis  get  rams  from  Romney 
Marsh,  others  prefer  their  own  sort,  and  but  very  few,'  if 
any,  pay  that  attention  which  it  is  their  interest  to  do,  to  the 
wool  of  the  rams  they  use.  The  fat  wethers  at  three  years 
old,  weigKfrom  twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds  per  quarter.. 

C  ji  TTL  E. 

The  catde  of  Shepey  are  almost  wholly  of  the  Welch. 

sort,  bought  by  the  graziers  out  of  the  droves  that  come  from. 

die  counties  of  Carnai*von,  Denbighshire,  &c  Isle  of  Anglcsca, 

with  a  few  from  South  Wales.^     Many  Welch,  calves  are 

brought  in  to  live  among  the  sheep  in  the  marshes,  to  take 

off  the  rough  grass,  in  which  they  are  of  great  service  to  the 

land,  by    preventing   the  grass  from  running  iuto  coarse 

spots. 

These 


These  calves,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer,  are  put  iiw 
to  some  of  the  best  of  the  land,  with  plenty  of  grass,  where 
they  get  full  of  flesh,  and  arc  supported  through  the  Winter 
with  good  grasses  and  hay,  foddered  out  in  the  marshes : 
tliey  are  usually  sold  to  the  butchers  about  June  or  July,  and 
weigh  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  score';  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  where  they  arc  fatted  the  first  year,  that  is,  at 
two  years  old.  The  few  rums  that  arc  fed  in  the  island, 
reach  about  tliirty  score. 

HORSES. 

The  horses  for  the  plough  arc  bred  principally  fr^m  a  sort 
that  has  been  in  the  isle  time  out  of  mind.  The  mares  arc 
covered  by  stallions  "diat  come  over  from  other  pans  of  the 
county  in  the  season ;  tliey  arc  of  a  size  somewhat  smaller 
•than  those  of  other  parts  of  Kent,  where  the  land  ploughs 
much  lighter.  Whether  smaller  horses  arc  found  to  answer 
best  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  such  very  sti  AT  heavy  land  must  require  strong 
horses  ;  and  it  seems  therefore  that  the  breed  of  them  here*  is 
become  small,  from  neglect ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
if  more  attention  was  paid  to  tlic  breeding  and  rearing  tlic 
colts  in  tliese  parts. 

HOGS. 

The  live  stock  of  this  class,  as  at  most  other  places,  are 
mixtxires  of  many  different  sorts,  between  the  natives  with  the 
large  Berkshire  and  small  Chinese.  Liale  attention  is  paid  to 
this  animal,  though  the  breed  might  doubtless  be  very  much 
improved,  with  proper  care. 

IMPLEMENTS    OF   HUSBANDRY. 

There  arc  two  sorts  of  ploughs  made  use  of  here,  die 
Kentish  turn  wrest  of  a  large  si-^c  witli  a  long  toWf  which 
costs,  with  all  tackle  completCi  about  $ix  pouids.    This  is 
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die  plough  that  is  principally  used;  the  other  is  a  foot  plough^ 
which  is  used  in  Winter  on  account  of  the  stickiness  of  the 
land,  when  the  wheel  plough  will  not  go.  The  harrows 
are  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  EasuKent,  and  cost  here 
t^venty-fivc  sliillings  each. 

Waggons  are  made  here  to  contain  a  chaldron  and  balf^ 
and  cost  about  twenty-seven  pounds. 

Carts  are  made  of  two  sizes,  oAe  sort  contains  about 
thirty  bushels,  and  costs  seven  pounds ;  the  other  twenty 
bashclsy  and  costs  about  five  pounds  ten  shillings. 

There  arc  hut  few  orrhards,  nor  any  hop  grounds  in  the 
Island,  and  no  commonable  or  waste  lands.  The  gardens 
between  Minster  and  East-Church  contain  several  acres, 
which  supply  Queenborough  and  Sheemess  markets  with 
vegetables,  which  are  very  excellent,  and  particularly  every 
species  of  cabbage ;  but  the  demand  for  those  articles  is  so 
very  great,  tliat  the  island  does  not  produce  one  half  that  is 
consumed,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  gardeners  oa 
the  other  side  of  tlie  water,  who  attend  Sheemess  market 
chiefly  on  a  Saturday. 

.  • 

PRICE    OF    LABOUR. 

Day  Labourer,  per  day,        -— —         —  2  o 

Carpenter,  ditto,  and  3d.  for  lowance,        —  26 

Spreading  dung,  per  hundred  cart  loads,  3  o  to  46 

Thrashing  wheat,   per  quarter,  — -  a  6 

■  oats,         — —         i—        —...  I  o 


— — — —  beans,        —  •—        —        —10 

Hoeing  beans,  per  acre,  — —  3  6  to    5  a 

— —  turnips,        —  —        —  —       70 

Making  hedges,  per  rod,  — •  — —        o  3 

Hedge  ditch,  ditto,         -—  ■  —       03 

Cleaning  mar^h  ditches,  — -  i  o.  to.    13 

Cutting  ant  hills,  per  acre,  —  5  o  to  1 1  o 


Carting 
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Cardng  them  togpthcr,  per  acre,  —  5  o  to  ii  o 
Value  of  ploughing  an  acre  of  land,  10  o  to  za  o 
Mowing  daisdes,  per  acre,  —  o  i }  to  a  6 
Reaping  wheat,  —  t"—  7  o  to  xa  o 
— —  bciinit  —  — •  "•  7  o  to  10  o 
Mowing  oats,  —  — •  —  aotoab 
■  clover,         — —  — —      1  8  to    26 

'  graw,      — •        —        —       2  6  to    3  6 

Gs.  Gs. 
Waggoner's  wages  by'  die  year.  —  10  to  13 
Second  Plou^bmaa  —  —  —  9  to  xo 
Third  ditto  -i-  —  —  —  8  to  9 
Waggoner's  Mate  —  —  —  8  to  10 
Second  Bc»y  —  —  —  —  4  to  7 
Third  ditto  —  —  —  —  3  to  4 
BailifF  —         —        —        —        xx  to  X2 

Dairy  M;ud        —        —        —        —       4  to    5 
Cook     —        —        —        —        —        3  to    4 

d.        X.  d* 
Women,  per  day      —        —    —        xo  to  i  o 
Girls        —         —  —  —  6  to  10 

Boys  —          _  —  —  06 

Poor  Rates  of  MIUS  TER  Parish. 

Per  pound  rent  three  shillings,  and  East- Church  one  shilling 
and  nine-pence. 

COVE  NAN  TS. 

»  _ 

leases  of  twenty-one  years  arc  usually  granted.  Land« 
lords  covenant  to  repair  buildings,  gates,  sdles,  and  dry 
fences ;  and  tenants  to  repair  and  support  all  hedge  and  ditch 
fences;  they  have  liberty  to  cultivate  as  they  please ;  but  are 
restricted  from  breaking  up  old  grass  lands,  ahd  are  bound  to 
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leave  a  certain  portion  of  Summer  fallow,  at  tlie  end  of  tlieir 
icYtCii  with  all  the  manure  of  the  last  yean 

PFhat  Improvements  hcrue  been  made. 

The  only  improvement  of  any  consequence  in  tlie  Isle  of 
SI)cpcy,  is  that  of  cutting  the  ant  hillsi  which  were,  and  arc 
still  in  many  places  exceedingly  numerous ;  many  are  so 
large  as  to  contain  half  a  cart  load  in  a  hill,  and  are  so 
thick  at  some  places,  that  a  man  may  step  across  a  whole 
field  without  getting  off  them.  Much  of  this  work  has  been 
done  within  these  few  years,  where  leases  are  granted.  The 
method  is  to  turn  them  over  widi  a  sharp  tool,  when  soft  in 
the  Winter,  and  then  cast  them  together  in  heaps,  where 
tliey  lie  for  two  or  three  years,  being  often  turned  over,  and 
when  well  rotten,  and  reduced  to  fine  mould,  they  arc  carried 
out  and  spread  on  the  land.  Where  there  is  any  dung  to  be 
had  in  the  marshes,  from  hay  stacks  being  foddered  out,  or  if 
there  is  any  farm  yard  at  hand,  it  is  often  mixed  among  tlii» 
mould,  and  forms  a  good  compost  for  the  grass  land. 

There  are  some  graziers,  however,  here,  who  positively 
assert,  that  the  cutting  these  hills  does  harm  to  the  land,  and 
declare,  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  hills  to  be  cut  from 
tjieir  bnd,  if  it  could  be  done  gratis. 

Those  who  have  done  it,  in  general,  seem  very  well  satis« 
fied,  and  think  it  (as  it  really  seems  to  be)  a  very  great  im« 
provcmcnt. 

Much  of  tlie  lands  have  beeh  gready  improved  by  surface 
draining,  and  some  small  tra£ts  have  been  under-drained  to  9» 
very  great  advantage. . 

And  on  the  arable  lands,  some  great  improvements  have 
been  made,  by  manuring  the  land  with  cockle  shells,  of  which 
there  are  immense  quantities  thrown  up  by  the  sea  along  the 
shore. 
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TVhat  improvements  may  be  made. 

If  the  cutting  ant  hills  bcforcmcntioncd,  is  an  improvement 
of  which  to  the  by-stander  there  can  be  no  doubt,  there  re* 
mains  a  great  scope  for  improvements,  on  that  head,  in  the- 
island  of  Shepey. 

There  arc,  at  some  places,  great  quantities  of  thisdes  and 
rushes  in  the  marsh  lands,  which,  if  they  could  be  destroyed, 
might  be  counted  among  tlie  number  of  improvements. 

Some  persons  contend  that  rushes  cannot  be  destroyed,  but* 
k  is  well  known,  that  it  has  been  done  at  other  places,  and  if 
to,  why  not  here  ?  Others  say,  thai  ru»!icb,  ia  u  deep  snow, 
arc  very  useful  for  cattle  to  feed  upon  ;  but  a  good  (or  evea 
ft  bad)  hay-stack  must  surely  be  much  better. 

In  the  article  of  manure,  the  sea  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  sand  and  cockle  shells,  that  greatly  improve  the 
arable  lands.  The  crops  of  fine  com  which  die  soil  of  this 
island  generally  produces,  with  its  vicinity  to  the  first  market 
m  the  world,  is  such  an  inducement  to  exertions  of  this  kind, 
that  it  is  wonderful  there  is  so  much  land  here  in  a  neglected 
Slate.  In  the  upper  parts,  there  are  several  fields  of  poor  gra- 
velly land,  pardy  covered  with  furze,  bushes,  and  rubbish, 
which,  by  the  supply  of  manure  from  the  sea,  might,  at  a 
small  expcnce,  be  made  extremely  fertile.  They  would  not, 
moft  certainly,  have  been  in  their  present  state,  had  they  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

To  obtain  and  preserve  good  fresh  water  for  the  catde, 
should  be  the  grand  effort  of  every  grazier,  which  however  19 
much  neglected.  Many  of  the  salt-water  fleets  which  contain 
icvcral  acres,  might,  by  a  proper  method  and.  attention,  in  a 
few  years  become  reservoirs  of  fine  fresh  water.  From  the- 
elevation  of  the  island,  the  floods  must  fall  heavy,  and  favoura-^ 
ble  for  this  purpose.  Cleansing  and  deepening  of  die  fresh. 
ditcbcsi  should  be  more  attcndedlo. 

Not- 
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Notwishstanding  great  wages  are  given,  there  are  but  few 
labourers  to  be  got ;  this  inconvenience  evidently  arises  from 
the  bad  accommodations,  and. want  of  cottages, 

TI  THE  S. 

The  re£^orial  tithe  is  usually  paid  in  kind,  and  the  vicarial 
compounded  for.  There  have  been  some  disagreements  re- 
spe<^ing  the  vicarial  tithes  in  the  parish  of  Minster,  which  is 
now  settled  by  paying  two  shillings  per  pound  on  their  rent^ 
and  an  addition  to  that  of  six  pence  per  acre  for  uplands,  nine 
pence  for  marsh  lands,  and  one  shilling  per  acre  for  mowing 
meadows,  by  which  an  acre  of  upland  thai  lets  for  five  shil- 
lings per  acre,  pays  one  shilling  to  the  lay  improprietor ;  an 
acre  of  marsh  land  that  lets  for  ten  shillings,  pays  one  shil- 
ling and  nine  pence,  and  an  acre  of  meadow,  that  lets  for 
twenty  shillings,  pays  three  shillings  per  acrCi  or  reduced  to 
a  fradion. 

The  poor  land  pays    -    ^|  of  iu  rent,  in  lieu  of 

The  middling ^Y      vicarial  tithes. 

The  best    •    -    -    -     ^  • 

MANURE. 

Cockle  shells  are  laid  thirty  cart  loads  per  acre,  they 
make  the  stiff  clays  work  much  better,  and  greatly  improve 
the  soil. 

Chalk  is  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Med  way  and 
Thames,  and  is  excellent  manure  for  the  clays  of  this  isle. 
Town  dung  from  Sheerness  improves  all  soils,  and  lime  is  of 
great  service  to  tlie  gravelly  lands  on  the  hill. 

POOR. 

The  erc£lion  of  a  house  of  Industry,  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  seven  parishes,  under  Mr.  Gilbert's  a£k  of  parlia- 
ment, would  probably  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
habitants and  poor  of  this  island. 

K  2  Tkc 
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The  Upland  Farms  of  WEST  KENT. 

The  western  part  of  this  county,  consists  of  a  great  variety 
of  soils  and  systems  of  management.  It  is  much  more  in- 
closed than  the  caftem  part,  and  produces  more  timber  and 
underwood. 

The  best  cultivated  is  die  north  side  of  the  distri(St,  from 
Rainham  to  Dartford,  a  tra£t  of  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth. 
Plarallel  to  this,  is  a  space  of  the  like  breadth,  of  exceeding 
cold  stiff  flinty  clay,  which  is  generally  ploughed  with  six 
hones ;  this  is  the  flat  top  of  the  chalk  hill,  that  runs  from  the 
sea,  by  Folkstone,  throughout  to  the  county  of  Surry,  near 
Westerham  ;  tlic  soil  of  this  slip  of  land  is  nearly  alike,  and 
18  but  of  small  value,  on  account  of  the  great  expence  of 
cultivation. 

It  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  is  from  thence,  by 
some  called  the  Hog*8  Back  of  Kent. 

£ct\vecn  this  hill,  and  the  borders  of  tlie  Weald,  and  county 
of  Surry,  is  an  inclosed  country,  with  much  gcnde  hill  and 
dale,  the  hills  shelving  in  almost  every  dire^lion,  with  several 
varieties  of  the  ragstone  soils.  This  part  produces  great 
quantities  of  hops  and  frui^,  with  some  corn  and  grass,  also 
timber  and  underwood,  and  has  many  pieces  of  common  and 
waste  land. 

The  upper  pan  or  west  end  of  this  distrl£l,  is  also  much 
inclosed  widi  many  coppices  of  timber  and  underwood  ;  great 
part  of  the  latter  goes  to  the  metropolis  in  different  kinds  of 
faggots.  The  corn  and  hay  that  are  not  consumed  in  the 
nciglibourhood,  go  likewise  for  the  most  part  to  London. 

In  the  close  country  about  Hayes  and  Bromley,  and  from 
thence  towards  Tunbridgc,  farms  run  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred acres,  and  on  the  hill|  some  from  four  to  eight 
hundred. 

Thfi 
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I  SOIL. 

le  varieties  of  soil  in  the  western  parf  arc,  i.  Clutllc» 
Bm,  3.  Clay,  4.  Gravel,  5.  Sand,  6.  Hassock,  7.  Pia- 
I  S.  Coomb,  9.  Hazel  Mould. 

Ic  chalky  soils  are  found  on  thr  sides  of  hills,  and  at  tUf- 
Iptaccs  along  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  between  D&rt-* 
Ld  Roclicster ;  they  are  from  five  to  seven  or  eight 
I  tliick,  of  a  loose  chalky  mould,  on  a  rock  clulk  bot- 
I  those  of  the  greatest  depth  of  surface,  dial  are  well 
Itcd  with  a  due  proportion  of  manure,  are  very 
■live  in  com  and  seeds,  and  yield  great  crops  of 
■11, 

m  loamy  soils  ate  found  at  di&itnt  places,  chiefly 
I  valleys;  this  land  is  of  light  tillage,  and  where 
Kanagcd,  is  very  produ£Uve  of  com,  'ceds,  andhops^ 
lof  various  depths. 

m  clay  soil  is  of  two  sorts.  That  which  lies  at  the  top 
Ichallc  hill)  is  much  mixed  with  flints,  is  so  very  tena- 
Ins  10  require  six  strong  horses  to-  plough  an  acre  per 
I  Winter,  and  when  left  unploughed  till  very  dry  in 
ler,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  through  it  with  eight 
H  .-ind  sometimes  not  at  all.  This  son  is  from  eight  to 
I  or  fourrcen  inches  deep  on  the  rock  chalk,  at  some- 
la  stiff  yellow  clay  between. 

ft  other  sort  of  clay  is  a  cold  wet  stiiF  kind,  with  a  small 
mc  of  the  rag  Aonc  \  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  low 
■s  of  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  both  sorts  are 
111  value,  being  very  expensive  to  cultivate,  and  except 
Ksons  arc  very  favourable,,  they  produce  but  poor  crops. 
Icciincs  liappcns,  that  this  land  yields  a  great  crop  of 
1  which,  like  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  tempts  the  fortunate 
lurcr  CO  try  his  luck  again,  with  great  loss  of  labour  and. 
lof  substance. 

'clly  soils  are  chiefly  found  about  Dartford  and  Black- 
which  produce  early  green  peas,  turnips,  winter  tares. 
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Tye,  peas,  oats,  and  $omc  wheat.  These  gravels  arc  from 
/ive  to  ciglu  inches  deep,  with  a  subsoil  of  rocky  gravel  or 
sand.  There  are  other  soils  called  gravel,  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  distrifl,  which  arc  a  mixture  of  the  small  pieces  of 
Kentish  rag,  sand,  and  loam,  the  small  particles  of  stone  pre* 
dominating,  give  it  the  title  of  gravel ;  this  sort  produces, 
when  well  cultivated,  good  crops  of  turnips,  oats,  clover, 
end  wheat. 

The  sandy  parts  of  this  district  are  in  general  very  poor, 
bemg  mostly  of  the  black  sort,  and  are  chiefly  found  on  com- 
mons and  heaths.  There  are  some  however  in  cultivation, 
which  produce  excellent  turnips  and  corn. 

Hassock^  or  Stone  Shatter. — ^The  surface  of  this  soil,  is  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam,  with  a  great  portion  of  small  pieces 
of  light  coloured  Kentish  rag  stone,  'tis  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  or  two  deep :  the  subsoil  a  solid  rock  of  s^  ^ac.  This 
hnd  produces  great  quantities  of  hops,  apples,  cherries,  fil- 
berts, and  likewise  good  turnips,  potatoes,  seeds,  and  corn, 
also  much  excellent  hay  on  old  grass  lands. 

Pinnoek. — ^Thisland  is  very  bad  to  till,  and  extremely  poor; 
it  is  a  sticky  red  clay,  mixed  with  small  stones,  but  although 
it  is  deemed  poor  for  cultivation  of  grain,  Sec  yet  it  produces 
very  fine  chesnut  .wood ;  and  filberts  likewise  grow  well 
upon  it.     This  sort  of  land  also  lies  upon  the  rock. 

The  coomby  soil  of  West  Kent  is  an  extreme  stiff  moist 
clay  mixed  with  stones  and  flints  of  different  sorts ;  it  ploughs 
so  heavy  as  always  to  require  six  horses,  and  sometimes  when 
dry  and  hard,  eight  are  necessary,  and  even  then,  frequently 
not  more  than  half  an  acre  is  ploughed  in  a  day.  This  sort 
of  land  is  found  in  the  parts  about  Seal  and  Wrotham,  and  is 
nearly  tlie  sa  me  as  described  under  the  title  of  clay. 
A  fine  hazel  mould  is  found  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys,  at  diflfcrent  places  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
^tri^ 

SYSTEM. 
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linodc  of  cultivation  or  rotation  of  crops,  varies  so 
luough  this  part  of  tlie  county,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mn  any  particular  system  as  the  practice  of  the  distri6t ; 
Irnicr  follows  tliat  plan  which  he  titinks  will  answer 
Bosc  best,  and  hardly  any  two  neighbours  adopt  the 
made;  and  many  that  set  out  with  a  particular  system  ia 
H-c  driven  from  it^  by  an  unkindly  season,  and  the  un- 
less of  tlic  soil. 

Ichallcy  lands,  when  under  die  plough^  are  cropped 
Bnlps,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  for  one,  two,  or  three 
I  nnd  tlien  laid  to  sainfoin,  or  rye  gritss  for  a  few 
^ftcr  wliich  the  same  course  again.  This  it  easy 
Itnd  wiUi  four  horses,  the  value  of  ploughing  ao  aci& 
■  eight  shillings. 

Klay  joils  where  they  have  settled  systems  and  fa- 
Iscasons,  which  admit  die  pursuing  them,  are 
B)w,  Fallow,  Fallow, 

leaf,  Wheat,  Wheat, 

Icr  &  Trefoil,    Clover  ie  Trefoil,  Oats, 
Icat,  Oats,  Peas. 

■lill  above  Wrotliam.  &c. 
Iw,      Wheat,      Clover,      Wheat,      Oats. 
I   frequently  sow  sainfoin  or  rye-grass  for  a  few 
M\iX  ilicn  break  up  with  a  fallow,  and  pursue  the  same- 
Igain.     It  is  ploughed  with  six  and  sometimes  eight 
I  Value  of  ploughing,,  an  acre,  from,  twelve  to  sixceeo. 


The  gravel 

aod  sandy  soils.. 

lips. 

Turnips, 

Turnips, 

Turnips, 

-y. 

Oats, 

Barley,. 

Barley, 

cr, 

Clover, 

Clover, 

Clover, 

:at. 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Peas, 

Oats, 

Turnips. 

land  and  ploughs  light;  value-  of  ploughing  six  or. 
Uings  per  acre.  The 
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The  hassock  or  stone  shatter  soils  arc  under  one  of  the 
Ibllowing  systems. 

Turnips,  Turnips, 

JJarlcy  or  Oats,  Barley, 

Clover,  Clover, 

Wlicat,  Wheat, 

Teas,  Beans, 

Wheat. 
Thi .  works  kindly,  and  is  ploughed  with  four  horses,  for 
about  teven  or  eight  shillings  per  acre. 

Coo.nby  and  Pinnacky  soils  arc  nearly  under  tlie  same 
system  as  tlic  clay  already  described,  and  tlie  hazle  mould  is 
frcquei.tly  managed  with  four  courses.  Turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  with  variations  of  substituting  oats  for  barley, 
and  pc  IS  for  wheat ;  and  sometimes  after  wheat  and  clover 
lay,  a  «;rop  of  peas  is  taken. 

On  the  tradl  of  land  between  the  borders  of  the  Thames 
and  tlh  hill,  the  gravelly  soils  are  often  cropped  with  early 
peas,  v'hich  are  gathered  green  for  London  market ;  and  then 
turnips  the  same  year,  succeeded  by  oats,  clover,  and  wheat 
in  suc<  jssion.  Sometimes  rjx  and  winter  tares  are  sown,  fed 
off  witli  ewes  and  Iambs  in  rho  Spring,  and  then  followed  by 
tumip.N.  &c. 

The  poor  chalky  land  of  tliis  part  is  cultivated  as  at  other 
places,  and  sown  with  sainfoin,  great  crops  of  which  are 
produ(.:d  by  the  assistance  of  soot,  ashes,  ice.  from  London. 

The  best  land  of  the  valleys,  is,  much  of  it,  under  a  system 
of  six  i:ourses,  namely,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  beans, 
wheat. 

For  turnips,  on  the  chalk  and  other  poor  soils,  the  land  is 
ploughed  in  the  Winter,  and  cross  ploughed  in  a  dry  time  in 
the  Spring,  as  in  other  pans  of  the  county  already  mentioned ; 
and  generally  manured  with  farm-yard  ilung  and  mould,  from 
hedges  and  ditches,  before  tlic  third  or  founh  time  of  plough- 
ing, uuless  muavire  is  carried  out  for  the  preceding  crop  of 

whcatj 
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wheat,  for  without  tlic  land  is  in  good  heart  tlie  poc^cst 
sorts,  especially,  will  not  produce  good  turnips.  They  arc 
fed  ofF  with  sheep,  and  the  land,  if  it  is  stifF,  is  sown  witli 
oats  on  one  ploughing ;  and  if  light  and  kindly  for  barley, 
that  grain  is  sown  instead  of  oats,  for  which  the  land  is  some- 
times twice  ploughed.  The  clover  seed  is  sown  on  both 
crops  before  the  last  harrowing,  and  a  great  part  of  the  clover 
is  mown  for  hay,  and  then  fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  Sum- 
mer ;  when  it  is  ploughed  once  and  sown  with  wheat,  for 
which  crop  a  clover- lay  is  esteemed  here,  on  these  soils,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  best  tilth  known. 

The  stifF  red  clays  and  coomby  soils,  are  always  Summer, 
fallowed  for  wheat,  three  or  four  ploughings  are  given,  as 
time  and  seasons  will  allow ;  but  bad  Summer  fallows  are 
frequently  made  on  such  land,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion of  the  husbandman.  They  are  sown  as  early 
as  opportunity  will  admit,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed, 
when  cropped  with  oats  or  peas ;  for  the  cultivator  cannot 
always  sow  when  he  wishes,  he  must  therefore  do  it  when 
he  can.  When  these  sorts  of  land  are  laid  down  with  seeds, 
(what  the  Norfolk  farmers  call  layers)  they  are  sown  with 
rye  grass,  clover,  and  trefoil ;  they  continue  two  or  three 
years,  and  are  then  ploughed  in  the  Winter,  and  made  a 
Summer  fallow  for  wheat,  with  the  same  course  as  before. 

The  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  intended  for  turnips,  arc  fre- 
quently sown  with  rye,  which  is  fed  with  sheep,  previous  to 
sowing  the  turnip  seed.  This  may  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  sheep,  should  there  be  a  scarcity  of  food  in  tlie  Spring ; 
but  it  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil,  and  weaken  the  turnips, 
unless  the  sheep  get  great  part  of  th,eir  food  by  day  on  grass 
land,  or  other  feed,  and  go  to  the  rye  by  way  of  folding  the 
land  by  night ;  or  if  the  land  is  to  be  manured  for  turnips, 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  crop,  in  that  case,  the  sowing  of  rye  may 
be  excellent  management,  and,  indeed,  every  plan  is  ex- 
ccUcnt,   on    these    soils,  that  tends   to    secure  good  crops 

L  of 
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of  turnips,   for  that  is  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  good 

husbandry. 

Not  only  the  manure  of  the  sheep  in  feeding  off  the  turnips 
on  these  loose  lands,  but  the  treading  of  their  feet  is  of  great 

service. 

The  barley  and  oats  are  sown  as  early  as  possible,  and  arc 
mown  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county  ;  but  here  they  arc  not 
bound  in  sheaves,  but  raked  together  by  liand,  and  carried  in- 
to the  barn  loose,  where  they  are  trodden  with  a  horse.  The 
clover  is  mown  for  hay,  and  fed  after  with  sheep  till  Autumn, 
and  then  once  ploughed  for  wheat. 

The  stone  shatter  and  loamy  soils,  and  hazel  mould,  arc  of 
a  light  dry  nature,  and  may  be  worked  almost  at  any  time. 
These  are  made  into  good  tilths  for  turnips,  and  frequently 
produce   fine  crops  without  any   manure.    The  sooner  the 
turnips  are  fed  off,  and  tlie  land  sown,  the  better  the  produce 
in  general,  of  barley  and  oats  ;  although  great  crops  are  some- 
times obtained  by  a  late  sowing,  if  kindly  showers  soon  sue- 
«x'al.     But  late  sowings  with  a  succession  of  dry  weather, 
generally  fail.     The  clover  crop  and  wheat  sowing  are  ma- 
naged as  beforementioned  on  other  soils,  only  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  second  growth  of  clover,  on  these,  as 
well  as  all  otlicr  soils,  is  sometimes  saved  for  seed,  but  not  in 
any  great  quantity.     WTien   beans  or  peas  are  put  in  on  the 
wheat  stubble,  that  opperation  is  performed  by  drilling  across 
the  furrow,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  in  the  Spring ;  the  crops 
are  managed  in  other  respe<5ls  by  hoeing,  &c.  as  in  East  Kent, 
and  tlie  bean  stubble  is  sown  with  wheat,  as  described  in  that 
dUtrift. 

The  early  peas  for  gathering  gicen,  are  drilled  in  rows, 
» eight  or  nine  to  tlie  rod,  in  the  end  of  November,  or  be- 
ginning of  December ;  they  are  generally  sold  by  tlic  acre,  to 
persons  who  gatlier  them,  and  send  them  by  water  from 
Gravcsend,  or  by  land  carriage  to  London  market.  The 
pca-«tr%w  when  stacked  dry,  is  esteemed  very  good  fodder  for 
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u!  slieep.  The  land  is  Immediately  plougticd  and 
I'Cil  with  turnips.  Manure  is  not  always,  but  should  be 
|riccl  out  for  peas,  by  which  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  tlic 
[)  sow  iiig  forward,  and  the  manure  it  by  that  means,  wcU 
|rkcJ  uinurg  the  soil,  to  the  immediate  benclit  of  die  young 
which  is  of  tlic  utmost  imi>onancc;  for  by  a  rapid 
wih,  tlicy  get  out  of  the  way  of  their  great  enemy  die 

yc  and  winter  tares  are  sown  in  great  quantities  near 
liilon,  for  ipring  feed  for  early  lambs  ;  they  arc  fed  off  in 
|i]  time  for  a  crop  of  turnips. 

:  gcncial  management  of  diis  distrifl,  wlicn  compared 
li  that  of  many  odter  counties,  may  be  said  to  be  very  good; 
ill  by  no  means,  bear  a  comparison  with  some  of 
Icastcrn  parts  of  this  county,  for  cleanliness  of  crops,  and 
Iral  aiSivity  in  the  articles  of  labour,  which  are  material 
lumstances  In  seed  time  and  harvest, 
rhc  chalky  soils  which  are  always  subjeA  to  charlock, 
nrcqueiitly  seen  quite  yellow  in  June  and  July,  with  that 
|it  in  bloom,  overtopping  die  crops  of  com. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

fhcre  are  rery  few  horses  bred  in  these  pans,  the  farmers 

I  them  of  dealers,  who  hringthemat  the  age  of  three,  four, 

ivc  years,  from  the  midland  counties.     The  dairies  are 

111,   seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight  cows,  and  those  are 

lie  bred,    of  mixed    breeds,   bct^vccn   the  Staffordshire, 

Klch,  and  Sussex. 

lotnc  of  the  small  dairies  of  three  or  four  cows,  have  the 

llch  son   only.     Some  of  these  Welch  cattle  are  fattened 
■he  meadow  lands,  with  hay  and  grass  in  the  Winter. 

SHEEP. 

.  flock  of  sheep  under  a  shepherd,  and  folded  at  night, 
I  very  rare  sight  in  West  Kent ;  it  is  only  a  very  few  of 
argcst  farmers  who  follow  that  pradlce. 

La  Tlic 
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The  sheep  mostly  kept  in  tliis  distridi,  arc  tlie  South  Down 
sorty  bought  in  wether  lambs»  at  the  autumnal  fairs  on  the 
Downs,  chiefly  at  Lewes,  the  second  of  Oftobcr ;  they  arc 
kept  the  first  Winter  on  stubble  land,  with  grass  and  a  few 
turnips,  and  on  grass  and  seeds  in  Summer,  and  frequently  arc 
fatted  on  turnips,  the  next  Winter,  before  they  arc  quite 
two  years  old ;  this  is  become  the  favourite  sort  widiin  these 
few  years,  and  increases  annually  in  this  district. 

The  other  sorrs  of  sheep  kept  here,  are  the  West  Country 
from  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  the  wethers  are  brought  in  at 
all  ages,  to  be  fattened  on  turnips. 

They  are  chiefly  bought  at  Weigh  Hill  fair  in  Hampshire. 
The  Wiltshire  sort  is  very  long  back'd  and  long  legged, 
large  bone  and  horns,  which  latter  grow  clofc  to  their  cheeks ; 
their  wool  is  short  and  tfiick,  much  finer  than  Romncy 
Marsh,  though  courser  than  South  Down,  and  is  frequendy 
very  hairy  about  the  breech.  They  are  often  naked  under 
their  bellies,  are  esteemed  a  kindly  sort  to  fatten  on  turnips,, 
with  oil  cake  and  com,  or  hay,  and  with  such  feeding,  they 
arrive  at  a  great  weight,  namely,  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
pounds  per  quaner ;  near  Maidstone  there  arc  more  of  this 
sort  than  any  other. 

The  Dorsetshire  sheep  are  much  smaller,  with  horns  that 
turn  more  oflF  from  their  cheeks,  and  wool  rather  finer ;  they 
are  fed  on  turnips  and  other  artificial  food,  and  weigh  from 
fixicen  to  twenty-four  pounds  per  quarter. 

Many  parcels  of  ewes  of  these  sorts,  are  bought  in  by  tlic 
fanners  to  make  early  fat  lambs ;  the  Dorsetshire,  are  the 
first  to  produce  early  lambs,  they  are  fed  in  the  valleys  on 
grass  land,  and  on  turnips,  oil  cake,  com,  and  hay  Both 
lambs  and  ewes  are  made  fat,  and  sent  to  Smithficld  market, 
or  are  sold  to  neighbouring  butclicrs  or  jobbers. 

Hogs,  as  at  most  other  places,  are  mixture  of  many  sorts, 
from  the  large  Berkshire,  to  the  small  Chinese ;  no  two  far- 
mers having  the  same  sort. 

IMPL£MENTS 
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IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  Kentish  turn  wrest  plough  is  used  with  four  horses  on 
the  lightest,  and  six  on  all  the  stifTest  soils. 

It  is  made  much  stouter  here  than  in  East  Kent,  and  is 
drawn  by  a  long  large  link,  called  a  tow,  which  comes  from 
the  axle  to  the  heel  of  the  plough.  They  plough  from  half 
an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  quarter  per  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  land,  and  the  weather.  The  expence  of  a 
plough  about  five  guineas. 

Harrows  are  made  with  five  beams,  each  having  five  teeth, 
they  are  made  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  strengdi 
of  the  soil,  and  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  shillings. 

Double  harrows  are  used,  each  of  which  require  two 
horses,  they  have  six  beams,  each  with  six  teeth,  projecting 
ten  or  twelve  inches  from  die  wood,  and  cost  fifty  shillings. 

Rollers  of  stone  are  used  to  break  stiff  soils,  drawn  bv  six 
horses,  they  cost  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  each. 

Wooden  ones  of  oak,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  dia- 
meter,  cost  from  four  to  eight  pounds. 

Waggons  are  used  to  carry  com  to  market  and  for  hay,  &c. 
they  contain  a  chaldron  and  half  of  coals.  If  built  with 
iron  axletrees,  they  cost  thirty  pounds,  if  with  wooden  ones, 
twenty-four  pounds. 

Carts  hold  about  twenty-four  bushels,  and  cost  seven 
pounds.  Near  Maidstone,  hutches  are  made  to  contain  two 
chaldron  of  coals,  and  cost  thirty  pounds. 

The  carts  carry  twenty-  four  bushels,  and  cost  eight  pounds 
eight  shillings.  Smaller  carts  for  one  horse,  contain  fourteen 
bushels,  and  cost  five  pounds  five  shillings. 

PRICE    OF  LABOUR. 

j[.    s,  d,         ^.    J.  d. 
Labourers,  per  day,         —  oi6tooi8 

Thrashing  wheat,  per  quarter,     o     2  6  to    o    30 

■  Barley,         —  o     i  6  to    o     i  8 

Tlu*ashing^ 


I 
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£.   s.  d.         £.    4.  J. 
Hirashing  oats,       —      —        01010013 
Peas,         —       —       016  to    018 

■  Cutting,        —         —         —         050 
Working  hop  grounds,  all  kind  of 

labour   included,   per   annum, 

per  acre,  —  —  —  —  300 
Hoeing  beans,  per  acre,      —       O     30  to     040 

Peas,         —        —         030  to    050 

Spreading    dung,   per  hundred 

cart  loads,         —         —         —  —         o    3  4 

■  or  per  acre,  about       —  —       018 
Turning  dung,  done  by  the  day,  — 
Making  hedges  and  ditches,  each 

per  rod,         —        —        —         —  O    O  3 

Poleing  hops,  per  acre,  —  —  O  10  o 

Digging  mould,  per  square  rod, 

without  having  die  roots  —  —  010 
Reaping  wheat,  —  —  O  80  to  0120 
Mowing  barley  and  oats,  —         —026 

—— —  Sainfoin,  —  —  —  030 
— —  Clover,  —  026  to    030  . 

Grass,        —     —     030  to    036  || 

Waggoner's  wages,  per  annum,  xo  ootoi2i2o 
Second  ploughman,  -—  800  to    900 

Waggoner's  mate,         —  6    o  o  to    7    o  o 

Second  boy,        —         — •  40010500 

Bailiff,  —  —  —  12  o  o  to  14  O  O 
Dairy  maid,  —  —  500  to  600 
Cook  maid,         — •         —  50010700 

In  fomc  parislies  the  prices  of  labour  and  servants  wages, 
ire  much  higher  than  others  at  a  iiuall  distance. 
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IVhat  Improvements  have  been  made. 

Tlic  introduiSVion  of  sheep  by  means  of  the  turnip  culture, 
on  many  farms  of  West-Kent,  where  formerly  none  were 
seen,  a  id  the  consequent  amelioration  of  the  soil,  niay  be 
coniidi  i  as  theiir&t  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  tiiis 
<listrift. 

Many  tra£ts  of  land  before  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  were 
frequently  seen  with  poor  crops  of  corn,  fometimes  hardly 
worth  harvejiting  ;  but  now,  by  means  of  that  culture,  they 
often  produce  very  abundant  crops.  The  advantage  from  the 
value  of  the  sheep  feed,  added  to  the  increased  quantity  of 
corn  produced,  is  a  fufEcient  evidence  of  the  improvement. 
In  some  woodlands  great  improvements  have  been  made  by 
Ailing  up  the  vacant  places,  with  such  sorts  of  plants  as  the 
soil  seemed  best  adapted  for.  Chesnuts  have  been  found  to 
flourish  extremely  on  the  poor  gravelly  and  sandy  soils  of  this 
distri£l,  more  especially  on  that  sort  of  gravel  here  termed 
pinnock.  At  some  places  where  hardly  any  other  plants  will 
flouridi,  chefnuts  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

There  are  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  potatoes  annually 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  which  are  chiefly 
used  for  fattening  oxen  ;  but  whether  this  may  be  ranked  as 
an  agricultural  impiovement  is  yet  doubtful :  for  many  far- 
mers aflTcrt  that  they  lose  money  by  the  practice,  while  others 
think  it  profltable. 

The  fattening  oxen  on  oil  cake  and  bay,  stands  nearly  in 
the  same  predicament.  Some  farmers  in  this  distrldl  who  use 
oil  cake,  are  well  satisfied  if  they  do  not  lose  more  than  forty 
shillings  by  each  ox,  as  they  estimate  the  manure  produced 
at  about  that  value. 

llHiat  Improvement  may  be  made. 

The  western  part  of  the  county  afibrds  line  scojie  for  the 
employment  of  improving  genius. 
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The  waste  lands,  the  neglcdked  woods,  and  the  unpovcr- 
ishcd  commons,  arc  so  many  evidences  of  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  such  enquiries  as  the  prcfcnt ;  and  the  legis* 
latun;  will  have  ahundant  merit  in  suggesting  to  tlic  propria 
ctors  and  occupiers  of  these  estates,  a  plan  of  improvement 
from  which  individuals  and  the  community  will  derive  the 
greatest  advantages. 

The  commons  and  waste  lands  of  West- Kent  form  an  ex- 
tent of  many  tliousand  acres,  which  at  prcfcnt  produce  very 
little  ;  though  under  proper  systems  of  management  they 
might  undoubtedly  be  made  of  great  value.  Some  of  them 
have  a  good  soil,  but  in  general  they  are  covered  witli  sand, 
gravel,  or  stones  ;  tione  of  tliese  lands,  however,  are  totally 
unprodu£tive.  Inclosures  would  do  much  ;  industry,  and  due 
attention  to  the  natural  produce,  and  what  has  been  cultivated 
on  similar  soils  in  other  places,  would  do  more.  Nature  is  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  those  who  follow  her  advice  can,  widx 
die  aid  of  art  and  observation,  do  wonders  in  agriculture. 
The  commons  and  waste  lands  of  West-Kent,  arc 

Hothfield  Heath. 

Charing  Heath. 

Lenham  Heath. 

Pinnendcn  Heath. 

Cox  Heath. 

Banning  Heath. 

East  Mailing  Heath 

Seal  Qiart. 

Hays  Common. 

Bromley  common. 

Bexlcy  Heath. 

Dartford  *.       ' 

Black  Heath. 

&o.  &c.  ice. 
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IRRIGATION 

h  hanlly  known  among  the  fiinncrs  of  this  dlstriA,  not  one 
in  ten  ever  heard  of  the  pra£Hce;  and  as  there  are  agreat  num* 
bcr  of  little  valesy  with  rivulets  running  through  them,  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  improvements  of  this  kind. 


JUtifciUameus  Obfirvatlons^ 

Tithe  of  com  in  the  vicinity  of  Maidscone,  is  generally 
compounded  for.  Wheat,  from  six  to  seven  diillings  per  acre, 
and  LfCnt  com,  from  four  to  five  shillings. 

Leases,  by  some  proprietors,  are  refused,  on  account  o£  die 
game:  othoi  grant  them  for  nine,  eleven,  and  turenty-one 
years;  few  tenants  are  bound  to  any  particular  system,  but  are 
*  restrained  fi^m  selling  straw,  hay,  or  dung,  and  from  breaking 
up  old  pasture  land,  under  penalties  of  from  three  to  five 
pounds  per  acre. 

They  arc  never  bound  to  keep  their  land  dean  from  weeds  I 
Landlords  usually  covenant  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair^ 
and  to  pay  the  bnd  tax  and  quit  rem. 

In  some  parts,  tlic  tenants  are  allowed  to  sell  straw  and  hay» 
on  condition  of  buying  a  load  of  manure  for  every  load  of 
straw  or  hay  sold. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  irxcepting  only,  tlie  produAions  of  the 
country  being  somewlut  cheaper  at  places  most  remote  from 
the  capital  and  populous  towns ;  and  imported  provisions^ 
such  as  Cheshire  cheese,  irish  butter,  &c.  being  somewhat 
cheaper  at  tliose  places. 

The  state  of  farm  houses  cannot  be  otherwise  generally 
dcs»cribed,  than  that  the  best  cultivated  parts  have  the  greatest 
number  of  good  houses,  and  that  the  worst  cultivated  parts 
have  a  great  number  of  bad  ones,  and  from  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  where  agriculture  flourishes,  population  will 
increase,  and  trade  flourish  in  proportion. 

M  MANURE. 
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MANURE. 

Farm-yard  dung  and  hedge  mould  mixed,  Is  the  principal 
kind  used  for  both  arable  and  meadow  lands  ;  but  in  some 
parts,  much  of  the  dung  is  carried  to  the  meadows  and  hop 
grounds,  and  lime  is  used  on  the  arable  land,  and  on  stiff 
cold  clays  great  quantities  of  chalk  are  used.  It  is  said  to 
improve  the  land  for  twenty  years.  Tlie  value  of  it  in  the 
land  is  often  estimated  between  out-going  and  in-coming  te- 
nants, wiien  lately  laid  on,  as  high  as  five  pounds  per  acre,, 

H  IG  H  fV  A  YS. 

The  turnpike  roads,  and  those  most  frequented,  are  kept  in 
tolerably  good  order ;  but  the  bye  roads  of  West  Kent  arc 
frequently  iropaffable  for  post  chaises,  and  very  bad  for  every 
other  mode  of  travelling. 

The  difference  between  the  shoulders  of  the  axle  trees  of 
waggons  and  carts,  is  two  inches  more  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Kent,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  SIttingboume,  and  in  the  western 
part  two  inches  less,  which  makes  it  very  Inconvenient  for 
carriages  of  one  district  to  pass  in  the  deep  channels  of  the. 
other,  and  fieems  to  be  a  public  inconvenience. 


The    WEALD   of  K  E  N  T. 

This  distrjft  of  the  county  was  in  ancient  times,  an  immense^ 
wood  or  forest,  inhabited  only  by  herds  of  deer  and  hogs,  and 
belonged  wholly  to  the  King. 

By  degrees  it  became  peopled,  and  interspersed  with  villages 
and  towns,  and  by  piecemeal,  was,  for  the  most  part,  cleared 
of  its  wood,  and  converted  into  tillage  and  pasture.  There  are 
however  some,  woodlands  still  in  their  original  state. 

TTic  reputed  boimdary  of  the  Weald,  begins  at  the  margin  ot 
Romney  Marsh,  and  runs  along  the  top  of  the  Ragstone-hill, 
above  die  churches  of  Kingsnorth,  Great  Chart,  Plucklcy, 

Egerton> 
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Egenon,  Boughtoti*MaIherb»  Ulcomb,  Town- Sutton,  Cliart* 
Sutton,  Linton,  Hunton,  Yalden  across  the  Medway  to  Tes^ 
ton  and  Wateringbury.     From  thence  it  proceeds  by  Hcrt*s- 
Hill,  River-Hill,  and  Idle-Hill,  to  WcUestrcct  on  the  boxders 
of  Suny,  and  then  in  union  with  the  boundary  lines  of  that 
county  and  Sussex,  taking  in  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  goes  on  to 
Apledorc,  and  the  borders  of  Romney  Marsh.     It  is  some- 
what  remarkable,   that  the  sloping  part  of  die  stone  hili 
which  separates  the  Weald  from  the  ragstone  shelf  above, 
should  be  so  thickly  covered  with  villages,  whose  churches 
stand  about  half  way  up  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  while  tlie 
neighbouring  chalk  hill  ridge,  which  separates  the  ragstone 
shdf  from  the  liill  above  it,  has  not  a  single  village  or  church 
upon  it.    The  stone  hill,  in  die  extent  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  miles,  has  ten  or  twelve  parish  churches  upon  it. 

SOIL. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  entire 
mass  of  clay,  but  on  examinadon,  it  is  found,  there  are  the 
following  variedes  of  soil,  namely,  i.Clay,  2.  Hazipi  mould, 
3.  Sand,  4*  Ragstone  gravel. 

The  clay  is  either  sdfF  and  exceeding  heavy  to  plough,  or  a 
wet  sort  which  ploughs  somewhat  lighter.  The  first  is  chiefly 
found  on  the  eminences,  or  diclr  sloping  sides.  The  surface 
is  about  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  under  which  is  a  stratum 
of  stifF  yellow  clay  about  a  foot  or  two  thick,  with  a  subsoil 
in  some  parts,  of  excellent  marl. 

The  second  soit  of  clay  lies  in  the  lower  parts,  is  extremely 
wet  after  showers  of  rain,  and  a  long  dme  in  getdng  dry,  which 
often  occasions  a  late  sov^ng,  and  a  backward  harvest,  and 
frequendy  the  wheat  season  is  totally  lost.  The  surface  of 
this  land  is  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  the  subsoil  is  at 
some  places,  a  yellow  clay,  and  at  others  a  soft  sand-stone 
rock,  which  is  often  used  for  mending  roads*  It  grinds  do^n 
to  a  soft  sand. 

M  2  Four 
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Four  horses  with  difficulty  plough  an  acre  per  day  in  tlicsc 
soils.  In  some  parishes  bordering  on  Sussex,  tlic  ploughing 
work  is  done  by  oxen,  four  or  five  pair  are  generally  fixed  to 
a  plough,  and  do  about  the  same  quantity  in  a  day  as  four 
horses.  The  hazel-mould  is  a  clay  soil  of  a  drier  nature, 
from  having  a  considerable  mixture  of  sand;  it  ploughs 
lighter,  and  is  the  best  land  in  the  weald.  Sandy  soils  arc  of 
two  sorts,  black  and  white ;  the  black  is  little  regarded,  but 
the  whfte  is  much  improved  by  marl  and  lime. 

The  liule  there  is  of  this  soil  in  the  distri^,  prod-aces 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  and  the  subsoil  is  the  soft 
sand  stone.  The  ragstone  gravel  is  found  only  in  small 
patches,  and  is  of  little  value  in  its  present  state,  being  covered 
with  furze,  heath,  and  broom. 

S  YS  TE  M. 

The  covenants  in  the  leases  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
point  out  the  system  to  be  pursued,  whicli  is  fallow,  wheat, 
oats,  clover,  or  layers  for  two  or  three  years.  The  tenants 
arc  bound,  to  lay  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  on 
the  fallows  for  wheat,  and  generally  put  on  double  that 
4]uantity. 

This  lime  is  made  of  chalk,  from  the  hill  beforemcntioned, 
and  is  brought  from  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  some  of 
the  parislies,  tho'  there  is  excellent  lime  stone  in  the  centre  of 
the  weald;  and  even  in  the  parish  of  Bcthersden,  famous  for  a 
fine  lime  stone,  called  Bethersdcn  marble,  chalk  lime  is  pre- 
ferred, and  the  chalk  to  make  it  is  procured  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Clialk-lirae  is  applied  to  stifi*  clay  lauud,  and  stone 
lime  for  sandy  soils. 

The  old  lays  arc  ploughed  late  in  the  spring,  generally  in 
tlie  month  of  May  for  the  first  time. 

They  are  cross  ploughed  and  well  harrowed,  as  oppor- 
lunity  offers,  during  the  summer  in  dry  weather. 

The  lime  is  dispersed,  in  hcapfi  of  a  load  or  two  at  a  place, 
during  the  Summer,  and  spread  with  a  5»hovcl  out  of  a  cart 

before 
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Ire  the  hit  ploughing  for  wheat,  which  is  generally  sown 
Be  munih  of  0£tobcr,  and  reaped  in  die  middle  of  Augiuc. 
■he  wheat  snibblc  is  cleared  in  the  Autuina  for  littering 
Bullock  yariis,  tlii^tch,  2cc.  The  laiwl  is  ploughed  six  or 
Bi  inche::  deep,  and  the  oats  are  sown  with  the  clover  seed, 
lout  any  other  ploughing,  as  soon  as  die  land  gets  dry  in 
Kpring.  The  soft  wet  clay  soils  are  generally  sown  with 
Brass  and  clover  together.  The  crops  of  seeds  are  mown 
Bay,  311(1  then  fed  off  until  the  land  is  ploughed  ;  except  in 
B  cases,  ivhere  clover  is  sown  alone  on  the  best  land, 
Bh  is  mawn  twice ;  die  first  time  for  hay,  and  the  second 
leed.  In  the  best  land  beans  and  peas  arc  sown  on  die 
Br  lays,  and  on  the  old  layers  of  grass.  Peas  frequcndy 
Bed;  beans  very  seldom.  The  hazel  mould  and  best  sandy 
I  arc  under  the  four  course  system  of  turnips,  barley, 
Br,  w!ieat.  The  turnips  are  frequently  carried  off  the 
I  which  so  exhausts  the  soil  that  the  clover  lays  arc  often 
Lhcd  uj)  for  a  summer^ fallow.  Oats  are  mown  and  car- 
Bnto  the  bam  and  trodden  with  a  horse,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Br-Kent. 


I  GRAZING. 

I  great  portion  of  tlie  land  of  this  district  is  old  pasture, 
Inuch  of  it  very  excellent.  The  system  of  management 
B  rear  young  cattle,  which  arc  put  out  to  keep  to  the 
Bney-Marsh  graiiers  in  the  Summer.  In  die  Autumn, 
I  are  taken  home  to  tlie  layers  and  inferior  grass  lands, 
Bn  the  Winter  to  the  straw  yards,  or  say  out  on  rough 
B,  miJ  iuvc  straw  carried  lo  them;  when  tlicy  arc  of  age 
Biitcn,  which  is  at  four  years  for  steers  and  three  for 
Irs,  they  l\a\e  the  best  grass  with  hay.  That  which  is 
B  of  rye  grais  and  clover  is  given  at  the  first  part  of  the 
Bi(;r,  and  ihe  best  hay  of  the  farm  is  used  to  finish  them. 
Bncadows  are  always  mown  for  hay  to  fatten  the  oxen. 
like  inferior  ones  arc  stocked,  first  widi  milking  cows 
Ike  oiT  die  liead  grass,  and  afterwards  the  lean  cattle,  or 
I  working 
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working  oxen.  A  suit  of  fields  are  dius  fed  in  rotation 
during  the  Sum  ner. 

A  great  nuniber  of  Romney-Marsh  lambs  arc  taken  into 
keep  in  the  Winter,  on  the  stubbles,  old  layers,  and  meadows; 
the  price  of  keep  is  fiom  tw<.  shillings  to  two  and  sixpence 
per  score,  per  week.  These  lambs  are  returned  ilie  fiftli  of 
April,  and  in  bad  Wint^s  fre<iucntly  go  home  nearly  starved, 
from  wliich  they  sometimes  die  in  great  numbers  when  they 
get  into  good  keep.  Great  losses  are  likewise  often  sus- 
tained after  a  wet  Autumn,  by  the  rot. 

The  layers  of  rye  grass  and  clover  arc  mown  for  hay, 
which  is  used  for  the  plough  teams  and  lean  cattle,  and  some 
of  the  best  is  given  to  fattening  bullocks  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter.  The  old  meadows  produce  great  crops  of  hay 
which  is  of  a  very  fattening  quality.  Bullocks  fed  thereon 
frequently  weigh  from  forty  to  forty-five  score  each,  and 
some  old  working  oxen  attain  the  weight  of  sixty  score,  or 
sometimes  much  more.  The  fac  oxen  are  commonly  sold 
between  the  months  of  March  and  June.  The  sale  of  them 
is  the  chief  dependance  of  the  Weald  farmers  for  payment  of 
their  rent,  and  other  heavy  expences. 

LIFE    STOCK. 

There  are  hardly  any  sheep  bred  here,  excepting  a  few  for 
producing  early  fat  Iambs,  of  tlic  Wiltshire  and  Southdown 
sorts.  Some  of  the  Wiltshire  wethers  are  bought  in  to 
fatten  on  turnips,  and  a  few  Southdown  wether  lambs  are 
bought  in  the  Autumn,  and  kept  on  the  driest  parts  until  they 
are  two  years  old,  and  then  made  fat  for  sale  on  turnips  or 
meadow  lands.      •* 

CATTLE 

Are  of  the  Sussex  breed,  both  fi>r  the  pail  and  plough. 
Some  farmers  are  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  bulls  and 
breeding  cows,  than  otliers ;  but  there  is  not  that  attention 
paid  to  this  department  of  farming  business,  as  in  the  midland 
counties.    The  finest  bull  of  this  district  would  hardly  sell  for 
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twenty  guineas,  although  he  may  be  very  handsome  in  every 
rcspcft,  and  weigh,  if  killed,  fifty  or  sixty  score.  These  cat- 
tle are  almost  invariably  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  remarkable 
for  a  kindly  soft  skin.  Their  bone,  in  proportion  to  their 
great  size,  is  small.  The  best  of  them  have  a  great  breadth 
of  loin,  and  length  of  sirloin  and  rump,  with  a  small  head  and 
neck,  their  horns  are  short  and  stand  upwards.  They  have  a 
ready  disposition  to  fatten,  and  seem  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  curious  in  cattle,  as  much  as  any  sort  in  the  kingdom. 
If  the  same  care  was  taken  here  in  breeding  them,  as  is  done 
in  other  counties,  the  breed  might  be  greatly  improved  ;  and 
probably  some  of  the  best  might  be  found  equal  in  value  to  a. 
a  Shakcspcar  or  a  Brindle  Beauty. 

The  hogs  are  various  mixtures  of  the  home  breed,  and  Chi- 
nese kinds ;  many  are  kept  in  the  woods  in  the  Autumn  on 
acorns,  and  fattened  on  com  in  the  Winter. 

The  hop  gardens  of  the  Weald  arc  dispersed.in  small  fields, 
in  most  of  the  parishes,  they  are  managed  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  produce  less  crops,  and  hops  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDR  Y. 

For  breaking  up  layers,  a  foot  plough  with  a  turn  wrest 
is  used,  they  cost  fifty-five  shillings  each.  i*'or  crosi  plough- 
ing, and  every  other  occasion,  the  Kentish  turn  wrest  plough, 
it  costs  five  guineas.  Harrows,  rolls,  and  waggons  as  in  tlic 
western  part  already  described. 

Carriages,  called  bavin  tugs,  are  chiefly  used  for  faggots,  and 
many  use  them  for  com  and  hay. 

They  carry  one  hundred  and  fifty  faggots,  each  four  feet 
long  and  tlirce  girt.  The  hind  and  fore  wheels  are  fourteen 
feet  apart,  by  which  tlie  length  of  the  caniage  is  so  much, 
that  the  load  lies  very  low,  and  is  thereby  less  liable  to  be 
turned  over,  wliich  otherwise  would  often  be  the  case  in  the 
roadtf  of  the  Weald.    This  implement  costs  about  fifteen  or 

sixteen . 
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sixteen  pound.  Dung  carts  conuin  sixteen  bushels,  and  cost 
seven  pounds.  Marl  carts  contain  twelve  bushels,  and  cost 
five  pounds  each. 

PRICE    OF   LABOUR. 

Day  labourers,          —          — —  i  4  to  i  6 

Thrashing  wheat,  per  quarter,    — —  2  6  to  30 

'  oats,          ■■              — -  ■■     ■  I  o 

— — —  barley,       —        —        —      —  x  6 , 

— — —  peas,        —        I  6 

— — — •  beans,         — — .  ■  i  4 

Spreading  dung  per  hundred  cart  loads,  —  3  4 

— — —  lime,  per  hundred  bushels,  — .  j  q 

Hedging,  per  rod,          •—         —  —  02 

Scowering  ditches,           ■            — —  —  o  a 

Reaping  wheat,  per  acre,      —     —  60  to  100 

Mowing  oats  or  barley,                  ■  i  2  to  16 

Cutting  beans        —        —        —  50  to  60 

— — •  peas,          — —                 ■  3  o  to  40 

Mowing  clover  hay,        —         —  i  6  to  2  0 

— — —  grass,         — —         —  2  6  to  30 

Value  of  ploughing  an  acre  of  land,  7  o  to  80 

Waggoner,  per  year,  with  board,       —  jo  to  13 

Second  ploughman,         — —          -—  cj  to  10 

Waggoner's  mate,        —        —        —  5  to  7 

Second  boy,                 ■        — —                ,  4  to  C 

Bailiff,          — —          — —          —  20  to  13 

Cook-maid,        -^        —        -«        .^  4  to  C 

Dairy-maid,        — .        —.—        — .«.  3  to  4 

fVOODLANDS. 

I  am  favored  with  the  followi  ig  account  of  woodlands, 
by  Mr.  Randall,  a  very  respedlable  and  ingenious  nursery- 
man, at  Maidstone.  Some  are  in  East  and  West  Kent,  as 
well  as  the  Weald*  ^ 
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Po  Improvements. 

Mr*  Reaii,  Seager,  4   moft    capital    Improvement   for 
an«i  othefb.  Poles,  by  Mr.  Seager,  with  Asli, 

one  Acre  cf  which  Un<icn.vood,  is 
now  of  equal  value  to  eight  round, 

Wanlcu  of  ll»e  Bri «"' V'«'^:     .  ,      ^u       , 

pgmnmg  to  improve  by  Ash  and 

-  Foote,  Esq.      Chesnut  Plants. 

Dean  and  Cliap»crfo  Improvement. 

Rochester. 

to  improvement. 
Earl  of  Ay  lei  ford.    ; 

Best,   E.q.    jo  Improvement. 

Koxl*?)-.  Lpital  Improvement  of  Chesnuts 

Mrs.  Bouvcric,  Sir  Jj^^^  g^^^j^ 

F'dmer,  and  othct 

o  Improvements. 


on 


Lorri  Romney. 


nproved  by  nl.ii.:in;»  many  Ash, 
Clicsnut,  and  Willow,  said  to  l>c 
the  mod  Ancient  of  all  the  nei*;h- 
bouringJmprovcments. 

Lord    R^rrne}',    ame  Chesnuts  In  a  flourishing  State. 

aie^s.  Amhcr>ts  ^j^j^  improved  by  pUnting  Ches- 
Mrs    Milne,  the  H<         ^J 

Mr.  Pu^cy.  ' 

Mr.  Bouvcrie,  Sir^proved  as  above. 

TwUicn,  and    1  ^^^^^^^  ^^..^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  pj^^^^  ^f 

LeDc^renccr.      chcsnut,  by   lord  Le  Dewnccr, 
Lmxl  Lc  I>csj<nccr,^^^  ^^^^,^j,^  ^^^^^ 

W  m.  C;car\ ,  Esq 

Others.  . 

it  very  litilc  improved. 

'zlic  Landi. 


Poles,  Bavins,  Cord 
AsLifl. 

Produce  a  few  Pol 
Bavins  ^'C  the  1 
many  Poles,  and  t 

Poles,  Cord  Wood, 
The  same  as  above. 

The  same. 

The  same. 
Abundance  of  Pole* 

&:C.   &C. 
3Inny  Oaken  T'dler 
Poles,  &c. 


Some  very  good  Fen 
Poles,  Cord  Woo. 

Hop  Poles,  fence  Po 

Qnantlties  of  good  I 
Poles,  &c. 

Product  as  above. 
The  same. 

Ditto. 

Fewer  Poles,    Fire 
above. 


^^\ffri  if-r^ 


t 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  en  tf a  preceding  Tablf. 

The  oaks  arc  all  cut  in  the  flawing  season,  for  the  bark  of 
all  sizes.— The  fencing  poles  arc  either  used  whole  or  cut  into 
gates  for  sheep.— The  hop  poles  are  sorted  into  three,  four,  or 
five  sorts,  and  sold  by  the  hundred.  The  faggots  or  bavins  are 
made  into  lengths  of  five  feet,  the  best  for  bakers  and  house* 
keepers ;  and  on  the  hills  they  make  inferior  sorts,  called  kiln- 
brush,  which  are  used  for  burning  lime.— Stakes  and  ethers 
are  cut  out  before  the  faggots  arc  made. — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chatham  they  cut  some  small  bundles  of  brusli 
and  cord  wood,  for  the  use  of  shipping,  and  the  metropolis.—- 
The  Woodlands  cf  the  Weald  are  tithe  free. 

IV hut  Improvements  have  been  madt. 

The  Suninncr  fallows  arc  said  to  be  better  and  ufrener 
ploughed  than  heretofore,  and  more  lime  is  bought  by  die 
farmers.  The  U5C  of  marl  too  increases ;  it  being  found  of 
great  benefit  to  tlie  stiff  clays  and  sandy  soils. 

Some  grass  lands  have  been  greatly  improved  by  it.  The 
quantify  laid  on  an  acre  is  usually  direc  hundred  cart  loads, 
or  about  thirty-six  hundred  bushels ;  it  has  tlie  reputation  of 
making  the  white  clover  come  exceedingly  strong  among  die 
grass. 

What  Improvements  may  he  made. 

In  the  little  vales  of  this  distri(ft  there  are  several  tra(Sl$  of 
low  grass  lands  of  a  rich  and  fcriile  nature,  which  often  in 
Winter,  and  .sometimes  in  Sununcr,  are  entirely  under  water ; 
and  the  crops  of  hay  are  frequently,  when  mown,  swept  away 
by  the  floods^  occa.sioncd  by  vile  negle<5l  of  the  drainage,  an 
evil  whicli  cnn  only  be  remedied  by  a  commirsloi*  of  sewers. 

The  sysccm  of  faibw,  whc;u,  oats,  layers,  prescribed  by 
the  landlords,  prevents  speculative  trials  of  any  new  mode  of 
culture.  It  may  l>c  presumed,  that  among  the  various  systems 
»of  management  throughout  diis  kingdom,  there  arc  some  of 

N  them 
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fhcm,  tliat  if  tiiedhere,  would  be  found  more  profitable  dia» 
the  present  pra£kice  ;  at  any  rate  improvements  should  not 
be  restrained  by  covenants  in  leases.^ 

Th  HIGHWAYS  of  the  IVcald 

Are  pcrliaps  the  worst  turnpike-roads  in  the  kingdom; 
^ome  of  them  are  absolutely  impassable  by  quartcrinp;  car- 
riagesy  and  at  all  times  in  Winter,  even  cares  are  excluded  ; 
and  it  is  extremely  dangerous  and  frequently  impra£bicable 
in  that  season  to  ride  on  horseback  along  the  main  roads.  In 
consequence  of  which,  narrow  paths,  called  horse  trads,  are 
paved  with  stones  ;  or  formed  with  sea  beach,  on  one  side  of 
the  roads,  just  wide  enough  to  ride  upon;  but  even  this  con- 
venience is  not  general. 

Can  materials  for  making  good  roads  be  wanting,  where 
sandstone  and  limestone  so  much  abound  ? — And  would  net 
good  roads  contribute  to  improvements  in  husbandr)-  ? 

Aftfcillaneous  Obfervatlons. 

Tithe  is  generally  compounded  for  throughout  the  Weald 
of  Kent. 

Wheat,  from    —    —  5s.  to  6s. 

Oats,     -       —      —  ^s. 

Beans,  peas,  and  barley,  3s.  to  45.  (    P^^  ^^^^ 

Seeds  and  meadow,    — -  2s. 

Leases  are  usually  granted  for  twenty-one  years.  Some, 
for  seven,  eleven,  and  fourteen. 

Poor  rates  arc  very  high,  generally  from  three  to  six  sJ.if- 
lings  per  pound,  and  a  few  as  high  as  seven  shillingi.  Would 
not  houses  of  Industry  contribute  to  leflen  the  poor  rates  ? 

Irrigation  is  hardly  knowTi,  but  might  be  praAised  in  some 
places  to  great  advantage. 


; 
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ROMNEY    MARSH, 

Li  a  spacious  level  of  exceeding  good  rich  marsh  land, 
lying  at  die  south  comer  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Its  shape  is 
nearly  that  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  length  from  the  foot 
of  iUlington-Hill  to  the  sea  shore,  between  Dungencss  and 
Rye,  is  about  twelve  miles  ;  and  breadth,  from  the  borders  of 
the  VV^eald  of  Kent,  by  Warehorn,  to  tlic  sea  shore,  between 
Ronncy  and  Dymchurch,  is  nearly  eight  miles.  It  contains 
the  two  corporate  towns  of  New  Romney  and  Lydd,  and 
sixteen  other  parishes.  The  quantity  of  land  contained  in 
this  level,  tliat  is  witliin  the  county  of  Kent,  is  about  forty-four 
thousand  acres  ;  the  adjoining  level  of  Guildford-Marsh  is  tlie 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

"I'here  is  a  small  tra£t  of  land  along  the  sea  shore,  that  con- 
sists of  poor  baiTen  sand  hills,  and  some  portion  of  tlie  Marsh 
is  but  indlfFcrent  breeding  land  ;  but  the  principal  part  of 
tl\is  level  is  wonderfull)  rich  and  fertile. 

There  arc  but  very  few  oxen  fed  on  it  compared  with  what 
other  rich  marsh  lands  usually  keep  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
sheep  bred  and  fed  here,  exceeds,  perhaps,  any  distri£l  of  the 
like  extent  in  tlie  kingdom.  Some  of  the  fields  support  of 
young  sheep,  in  the  Summer,  from  five  to  twelve  per  acre  ; 
z,ni  most  of  the  breeding  lands  keep  t'rvo  and  an  half  and 
three  ewes  per  acre  throughout  the  Winter,  witlxout  hay,  or 
any  other  resource  whatever. 

7'he  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  arc  chiefly  lookers 
and  bailiffs,  whose  employers  reside  in  the  upland  parts  of 
the  <:ounty,  or  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

The  fences  are  cidier  ditches  or  oak  posts  and  rails,  there 
being  but  very  few  hedges,  or  hardly  any  trees  in  the  marsh, 
except  a  few  about  some  of  the  villages.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  oak  posts  and  rails  are  annually  brought  out  of  the 
v^ocKllands  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  for  the  repairs  of  the 
fences. 

N  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Hasted  says,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  "  This  large 
**  tra(Sl  of  marsh  land  was  perhaps  fenced  in  from  the  over- 
**  Sowings  of  the  sea,  as  early  as  any  in  these  parts  of 
**  England  ;  for  the  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  for  tlac 
•*  conservation  of  it,  are,  like  our  common  laws,  without 
**  any  known  original  ;  and  as  early  as  the  35th  of  King 
**  Henry  III.  they  arc  called  ancient  and  improved  customs. 
**  At  the  above  time  it  appears,  that  there  were  24  jurors,  or 
**  jurats,  as  they  are  now  called,  who  were,  time  out  of 
*•  mind,  elc^ed  by  the  commonaltie,  and  sworn  to  do  the 
^  best  they  could  for  the  preservation  of  the  marsh  from 
^  such  overflowings ;  and  they  had,  by  custom  and  prescrip- 
**  tion,  power  to  raise  a  tax  for  that  purpose,  which  was. 
**  confirmed  by  the  same  King's  Letters  Patent,  at  Romney, 
*•  on  September  the  aodi,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign." 

The  marsh  is  defended  against  the  sea  by  an  inunense  walh 
of  earth  of  great  strength  ;  the  face  of  it  next  to  tlie  sea  is^ 
covered  with  overlaths  and  piles,  that  fasten  down  poles  and 
bushes  to  tlie  slope  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  waves  of  the 
sea  from  washing  away  the  earth.  This  wall  is  upwards  of 
three  miles  in  length,  which  with  three  guts  through  it,  and 
their  respe£livc  sluices,  is  maintained  by  a  scot  over  the  whole 
level.  The  expence  of  the  repairs  of  this  wall  and  tlie  sluices, 
is  above  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

SOIL. 

Almost  the  whole  of  tliis  spacious  level  of  fine  marsh  land, 
is  tlie  sediment  of  the  Sea..    It  consists  chiefly  of  a  soft  loant 
arid  clay,  with  a  greater  or  lesser  mixture  of  sea  sand  ;   there* 
arc  however,  near  the  sea  shore,  some  small  tracts  of  blowing 
sand,  and  some  sea  beach,  which  are  of  very  little  value. 

The  principal  part  of  the  soil  being  a  fine  soft  loam,  witli 
a  mbcture  of  sea  sand,  and  having  lain  time  out  of  mind  in 
grass  covered  with  sheep  both  Winter  and  Summer,  its  turf 
i$  wonderfully  thick  and  fine  ;  and  tlie  grass  it  produces  is 


^r 


Ifatccning  quality,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  die 
The  other  parts  which  arc  inferior,    arc  those 

I  have  a  less  portion  of  sea  saiid,  and  arc  a  stiiFclay  i 
Lsc  which  have  too  much  sand  or  gravel,  and  are  in  con- 
Incc  a|x  to  bum  in  dry  Summers  ;  and  those  are  the  lands 

1  arc  used  as  breeding  grounds. 

c  subsoil  is  frequently  seen  in  alternate  layers  of  elay  and- 
I  arid  sometimes  beach  and  sand. 


S  YS  TE  M. 

2  grand  system  of  management  in  tiiis  marsh,  is  tliat  o'' 

Ing,  rearing,  and  fattening  sheep  ;  tlic  prance  of  feeding 

latilc  anil  even   fattening  some  of  tlic  smaller  sorts  of 

zs,  i$  only  made  subservient  to  the  principal  objc£t — 

Igrazing — merely  to  take  off  such  grass  as  runs  away 

■he  sheep  in  a  growing  time ;  it  is  always  considered  as 

ncly  bad  policy  to  see  much  grass  on  the  land  among. 

Every  grazier  whose  business  is  complete  has  two 

pf  bnd,  namely,  breeding  land  and  fattening  land.     The 

;  land  is  stocked  with  ewes  in  the  Autumn  for  the 

■cr ;  every  field  has  fuch  a  number  placed  in  it,  as  the 

licr  supposes  it  will  keep,  which  is  from  two  and  a  lialf  to 

land  a  half,    and  in  some  cases  four  per  acre,  in  pro- 

In  to  (he  strength  of  the  field. 

c  rams  arc  usually  put  to  the  ewes,  allowing  one  to  forty 

,  and  sometimes  sixty,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 

livembcr,  and'  stay  with  them  about  five  weeks.     The 

llivc  entirely  on  tlic  grass,  without  any  hay,  during  the 

;  in  deep  wiow  they  scrape  with  their  feet,  and  obtain  a 

Icncc,  nlihough  they  tlicn  lose  flesh  and  sometimes  bc- 

1  very  poor  by  their  yeaning  time.     Th/'s  marsh  pro- 

Imany  t^vins,  but  a  great  numVer  are  lost,  so  iliat  most 

rs  coiisiJrr  their  crop  not  a  bad  one,  if  they  wean  as 

Iambs   as  they   put   ewes   to   ram.     The  lambs  are 

1  the  first  or  second  week  in  August,  and  very  soon 

\  after 
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•aiter  put  out  to  keep  to  the  upland  farmers  of  the  county, 
^Iiere  they  remain  'till  the  fifth  of  April,  at  from  two  to  three 
i>hiIHngs  per  score,  per  week.     When  they  return  to  the 
marsh,  they  are  put  on  the  poorest  land,  or  such  fields  as  the 
grazier  thinks  want  improvement  by  hard  slocking ;  which 
is  here  called  tegging  a  field,  and  is  held  to  be  of  great  service. 
These  young  sheep  are  placed  5n  the  fields  in  proportion  to 
what  it  is  judged  each  will  maintain  from  the  fifth  of  April 
until  August,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  twelve  per  acre. 
The  wether  tegs  in  die  Autumn  are  removed  to  the  fatting, 
and  the  ewe  tegs  to  the  breeding  grounds,  among  the  two  and 
three  yearling   ewes.      The   wethers    remain  'till  July  or 
August  following,  when,  as  tliey  become  fat,  they  arc  drawn 
out  and  sold  to  the  butchers  at  tlie  marsh  markets,  or  are  sent 
to  Smithfield.     The  two  yearling  wedicrs,  when  fat,  at  t.is 
season  weigh    from    twenty  to    twenty-eight  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  some  of  the  largest  and  best  fed,  a  few  pounds 
more.     The  old  ewes,  here  called  barrens,  are  put  to  fatten- 
ing as  soon  as  their  milk  is  dried  after  tlieir  third  lamb,  which 
is  at  the  age  of  four  years,  on  come  of  the  best  land,  where 
they  arc  placed  from  three  to  five  per  acre  for  tlie  Winter. 
These,  in  favorable  Winters,  arc  sometimes  made  fat  and 
sold  in  the  Spring  soon  enough  for  the  same  field  to  take  in  a 
fresh  set  of  wethers  and  make  them  fat  by  the  Autumn ;  but 
this  can  only  be  done  by  light  stocking. 

In  kindly  growing  Summers  it  is  particularly  necessary  to 
keep  a  striiSi  watch  on  the  grass,  that  it  may  not  run  away 
from  the  sheep,  and  to  prevent  it  by  adding  more  sheep,  or 
any  odier  stock  that  can  be  had  to  keep  it  under  ;  for  if  it  is 
suffered  to  i*un  from  the  sheep,  dicy  are  much  injured  and  die 
grass  gets  coarse;  upon  such  occasions,  catde  are  generally 
taken  in  to  keep,  at  very  low  prices.  The  young  catde  that 
are  fed  in  the  maish,  arc  chiefly  taken  in  to  keep  for  the 
jSummer,  from  the  upland  farmers.     They  are  placed  among 
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the  sheep,  to  eat  the  coarse  spots  of  grass,  and  are  kept  there 
from  May  about  twenty  weeks. 

Some  graziers  for  this  purpose  buy  welch  calves  in  the 
Autumn,  put  them  out  to  keep,  in  farm  yards,  for  the 
Winrcry  and  in  the  Spring  place  tliem  among  their  sheep, 
where  they  get  fat  in  a  few  months  and  weigh  from  eighteen 
to  tAventy-rwo  score  each. 

A  very  few  oxen  arc  fattened,  which  are  bought  in  from 
the  plough  teams  of  die  wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  They 
are  very  large  and  have  a  reserve  of  the  best  grass  to  them- 
selves ;  from  their  size  they  require  a  longer  time  to  get  fat 
than  the  smaller  sorts ;  they  usually  weigh.from  forty-five  to 
seventy  score  each. 

fV   O    O    L. 

This  article  here  is  the  combing  sort  of  the  first  quality, 
being  very  long  and  fine ;  the  fleeces  of  the  young  sheep  arc 
about  five  pounds  weight,  those  of  the  ewes  six,  and  the 
fattening  wethers  eight  or  nine  pounds  each.  This  mu*sli 
IS  supposed  to  produce  twenty  pounds  of  wool  per  acre, 
which,  for  forty-four  thousand  acres  within  the  county,  is  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  or  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-six  packs  per  aiinuiu.  But  as  the- 
greater  part  of  the  land  has  above  four  sheep  per  acre  at  shear- 
time,  and  as  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  is  certainly 
above  five  pounds,  the  annual  growth  of  this  marsh  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  is  probably  full  four  thousand  packs. 

T  I    THE. 

The  grass  lands,  (except  of  the  parish  of  Lydd,)  pay  a 
modus  in  lieu  of  tithe,  some  of  four-pence,  some  eight- 
pence,  and  otliers  one  shilling  per  acre  ;  and  tlie  corn  lands 
pay  a  composition  of  from  four  to  six  shillings.  And  some 
parishes  paying  the  low  modus  for  grass,  if  it  is  mown,  pay 
one  shilling  per  acre. 

ARABLE 
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jf   R   jS    £    L    E. 

The  very  small  portion  of  land  under  the  plough  is 
wonderfully  produftive  in  wheat,  beans,  and  peas.  The 
quantity  annually  broken  up  is  thought  to  increase,  owing 
40  the  moderate  composion  before  mentioned,  taken  by  the 
Clergy  in  lieu  of  tithes.  The  praAice  of  ploughing  how- 
ever is  not  very  general ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  in  any  one 
person's  hands,  hardly  exceeds  fourscore  acres ;  very  few  have 
half  so  much  ;  and  most  of  the  tenants  none, 

S     Y   S     T   E    M. 

The  first  crop  when  the  marsh  land  is  ploughed,  is  usually 
peas,  the  second  peas  or  beans,  and  then  wheat,  succeeded 
by  beans  and  wheat  ahemately  for  a  few  years,  witli  some* 
times  a  variation  of  a  crop  of  oats  or  peas. 

Tliere  is  neither  woodland  nor  hop-ground  in  the  marsh, 
and  hardly  any  fruit  growing. 

PRICE   OF  LABOUR. 

s.  d*       s.  d. 
Labourers,  per  day,         —         —         —  20 

Mowing  thistles,  per  day,        —        —        —     26 

per  acre,      —       —      O  4  to  i  o   > 


— — —  grass,  per  acre,        —        —       3  o  to  5  o 

Women  hay-making,  per  day        —         —        12 

Men,  —  —  —  —20 

Casting  ditches,  9  feet  wide,  per  rod,  i  6  to  2  o 

Fencing,  per  rod,  2  posts  and  8  rails         —         130 

Ditto,  2  posts  and  6  rails,  —  —  90 

Thrasliing  wheat,  per  quarter,         —      3  o  to  4  o 

— — —  beans,  —  *—         i  6  to  i  8 

'    peas,  —  —  I  8  to  2  o 

Value  of  Ploughing  an  acre  of  land,  —  u  o  or  12  O 

Implements  of  Husbandry  the  same  a$  in  other  parts  of  the 

x:ounty. 
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IVhat  Improvements  have  been  made. 
The  increased  number  of  sheep  kept  in  Romncy  Marsh, 
sufficiently  denotes  its  improvements  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  tlic 
hard  stocking  widi  sheep  that  has  been  the  means  of  a  greater 
number  being  fed.  For  it  is  in  the  Marsh  a  settled  maxim, 
that  the  more  a  field  does  keep,  the  more  it  will  keep. 

Romney  Marsh  has  generally  been  considered  very  un- 
healthy for  its  inhabitants,  but  of  late  years  it  is  found  to  be 
gready  improved  in  that  rcspeft  ;  it  being  now  as  healthy  as 
many  other  pnrf«  of  rhr»  rounty  :  and  this  change  is  attributed 
to  the  armnrion  of  the  occupiers  in  cleaning  nnf  their  fence 
ditches,  by  which  diere  is  less  stagiraicd  waiter. 

The  land  was  formerly  much  overrun  with  ant  hills,  but 
now  very  few  arc  to  be  seen  ;  they  arc  cut  and  carried  to  low 
places,  or  laid  up  in  ridges  or  banks,  by  way  of  sheltering 
the  young  lambs  from  the  cold  wind  :  and  some  have  been 
rotted  in  heaps,  and  then  spread  on  die  land  for  manure. 
This  is  most  certainly  a  very  great  improvement,  although 
there  are  some  few  graziers  yet,  who  positively  aflcrt  tlie 
contrary,  and  will  not  suffer  the  ant  hills  to  be  destroyed, 
unrl^r  an  iHpn.  tliat  there  is  more  grass  grows  between  them, 
by  means  of  the  sihcUor  they  afford.  But  diis  argument 
seems  more  an  excuse  for  neglett,  tlian  a  justification  of  ant 
liiUs. 

fVJiat  Impt'ovcmcnts  may  be  made. 

The  general  management  of  die  land  in  Romney-Marsh  is 
80  very  excellent,  diat  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  better 
mode.  The  fences  are  kept  in  good  order,  die  grass  fed  down 
smooda  and  even;  thistles  constandy  kept  under,  and  drainage 
well  conduced,  which  together  with  the  constant  verdure  and 
innumerable  quantity  of  sheep  alw'ays  feeding  on  the  land, 
form  a  universal  neatness  and  beauty  of  appearance  hardly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  kingdom. 

O  The 
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TI;o  art  of  improving  the  breed  ofbhccp  and  gi'owtli  of 
wool  in  this  distrivSl,  is  however  yet  quite  in  its  infancy, 
especially  when  compared  witli  those  arts  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties. 

The  size  of  c\ves  and  rams  is  witli  most  graziers  the  prin- 
cipal objeil  in  the  breeding  of  sheep ;  great  bone  is  considered 
as  merit  oftener  than  demerit,  and  coarse  wool  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  fine,  m  order  to  bring  down  the  scale;  every  idea  of 
excellence  in  wool  being  attached  to  quantity,  not  quallt)-. 
In  Autumn,  when  the  ewe  tegs  are  sorted  out  for  the  breeding 
grounds,  by  m king  out  the  bad  ones  for  sale  or  fattening,  there 
arc  very  few  graziers,  if  any,  who  rcjcvft  tliosc  witli  coarse 
fleeces,  if  they  like  them  in  other  respeils ;  hence  it  is  that 
almost  every  man*s  growth  of  wool  is  uneven,  some  very  fine 
fleeces  and  others  very  coarse.  This  must  in  fome  respcdls 
puzzle  the  buyers  of  wool,  how  to  calculate  the  true  value  of 
every  man's  growth,  and  probably  induces  tliem  to  be  very 
cautious  in  giving  a  full  price,  througli  fear  of  having  a  great 
share  of  coarse  fleeces ;  was  every  grazier  to  refuse  to  breed 
from  coarse  woollcd  ewes  and  rams,  their  gro^^th  of  wool  would 
soon  become  even  and  fine,  and  wool  buyers  would  be  an  less 
danger  of  b^»ng  rW#»ived  by  a  errem  portion  of  coarse  wool, 
and  would  buy  with  greater  confidence;  and  the  grower 
would,  in  all  probability,  obtain  an  additional  price,  more 
th:in  would  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  the  weight. 

The  soil  of  Romney-Marsh  and  its  climate  seem  naturally 
disposed  to  produce  wool  of  a  very  long  staple,  and  at  die 
same  time  a  very  fine  quaUty  in  proportion  to  Its  length.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  the  study  of  the  growers  of  wool  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  nature  lias  blessed  them  with,  by  rc- 
jcfting,  as  breeding  ewes,  every  one  which  has  a  loose  open 
coarse  fleece,  or  a  hairy  breech  ;  and  to  choose  both  rams 
and  ewes  wiili  thick,  long,  fine  wool  in  every  part.  If  this 
rule  was  generally  adopted,  the  growtli  of  wool  in  Romncy 
Marsh  would,  in  all  probability,  in  a  few  years  be  twenty  or 
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r  cent,  better  than  it  now  is  ;  and  by  getting  it  thick 
I  &kiii,   then:  would  bc>  perhaps,  very  little,  if  any  dc- 

wcight. 

treat  nitcmion  to  the  carcase,  that  also  might  be  much 
led  ;  rams  and  cwe&  sliould  be  sclcAcd  widi  great 
of  loin  and  chine,  small  head,  neck,  and  bone, 
li  back,  and  &hort  legs.  These  points  being  gained, 
lihcr  merit,  such  as  a  disposition  to  fatten  quick,  acd 
Ivvcight,  will  follow  of  course  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
Ibuc  that  a  small  boned  animal  fattens  (quicker  than  a 
Boned  one  with  the  same  quantity  of  food  ;  and  those 
n  which  from  a  given  quantity  of  food,  produce  the 
t  quantity  of  fle^h,  and  least  of  bone,  must  undoubtedly 
Imubt  profitable  animals  to  the  community. 
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TO    THE    READER. 


It  is  requested  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  the  Bo 
Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  rei 
and  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  written 
margin^  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  Report  is,  at  pi 
printed  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  merely,  of  procurii 
ther  information  respecting  the  Husbandly  of  this  distrid, 
enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  improvei 

the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  th( 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom  j  and  will  be  happy  to  give] 
assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous 
proving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any| 
experiment  in  Husbandry, 


L0>' DDK,    MARCH    1/94. 


INT  R  O D  U  C  TI  O  N.. 


BOUNDARIES. 

Tins  county  is  encompassed  on  the  nordi-west  by  Berk- 
shire, on  the  west  by  Hampshire,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  on  . 
t!ic  cast  by  Kent,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Thames ; 
along  which  it  runs  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and 
t!;crcby  possessing  advantages  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
rc'nculture  and  commerce.     It  has  also  three  other  rivers  of  * 
less  note,  viz.   the  Wandle,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wey ;  on 
whose  banks,  as  well  as  on  the  Thames,  innumerable  manu* 
fadorics  are  carried  on.   From  being  thus  situated,  and  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  together  with  the  great  num* 
bcr  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  seats  that  are  every  where . 
scattered  througli  the  county,  it  has  unquestionably  a  decided 
claim  to  a  very  distinguished  part  in  the  division  of  this  king-* 
(lorn. 

Jf^aste. — Will  It  not  then  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  at  the  ^ 
I  lose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  shall  be  found,  in  a  - 
county  like  this,  commons  and  wastes  of  the  magnitude  of 
96,000  acres ;  the  much  greater  part  of  which,  if  not  the 
wliole,  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
agticulture,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  supply  those  foreign  . 
markets,  which  stand  in  need  of  it,  with  tliat  superabundance 
^^hith,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  wc  draw  at  this  time  from 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  America  ?  But  as  it  is  our  intention 
to  treat  of  each  of  these  wastes  and  commons  separately,  and 
to  describe  their  extent  as  well  as  quality  of  soil,  so  wc  shall  . 
X  draw 
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ilraw  such  conclusions  from  the  whole,  as  our  observations, 
founded  upon  actual  views  of  the  same,  have  enabled  us  to 
form. 

dntentSt  CsT^.— The  county  is  computed  to  be  thirty-nine 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west ;  and  twenty-five  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south  \  and  146  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  and,  taken  as  a  plane,  contains  about  481,947 
statute  acres.  Tlierc  arc  thirteen  hundreds,  140  parishes, 
and  eleven  market  towns.  The  upper  soil  is  very  various, 
consisting  of  black  mouldy  clay,  sand,  chalk,  and  loams, 
of  different  depths.  The  under  soil  is  of  diricrent  strata, 
but  principally  composed  of  chalk  and  gravel,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  dry,  healthy,  and  pleasant.  In  the  interior  of  the 
county,  the  air  is  mild  ;  and  as  the  soil  is  generally  good,  jthc 
crops  of  corn  and  hay  are  abundant.  Tlic  woods,  of  which 
there  are  but  few,  are  promising,  shewing  at  once  what  it  ts 
capable  of,  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  in  the  extremes 
of  the  county,  and  particularly  to  the  south-west,  the  air 
Is  bleak  and  cold  ;  and,  excepting  a  delightful  spot  here  arJ 
ihere,  the  soil  is  an  entire  sand  and  barren  hea:h. 

TJ/v/rj.— The  river  Wandle  rises  near  Croydon  turnpike, 
and  being  assisted  by  other  springs  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
takes  its  course  through  Waddon,  Bcddington,  and  ^V'alling- 
ton  ;  where  it  is  joined  by  another  river,  which  is  formed  by 
several  springs,  but  particularly  by  two  of  great  magnitude 
arising  in  the  park  of  George  Taylor,  Ksq.  as  well  as  two 
from  out  of  the  grounds  of  Thomas  Duraud,  Esq.  U'hese 
colledling  into  a  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  pellucid  water, 
in  the  very  center  of  the  vilagc  of  CarshaUon,  pr^ss  from 
thence  through  Mitcham  and  Merton  to  Wandsworth, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Thames  ;  on  the  banks  of 
which  a  chain  of  manufadlo  rics  are  formed,  of  such  extent 
and  value,  that   no  river  of  the  same  length  can  parallel. 


'1*1 
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The  liver  jMoIc  rises  In  the  south-east  side  of  the  shlrc,  and 
IS  supposed  to  take  its.uam'2  from  sinking  into  the  Swallows 
at  the  foot  of  Box  Hill,  and  working  its  way  under  ground, 
for  near  .two  miles,  lAntil  it  comes  to  Lcatherlie^d,  where,  ac- 
cording to  conanon  tradition,  and  the  maps  of  the  cpvinty^ 
It  rises  again,  ar»d  running  northwanl,  falls  into  the  Thaoies, 
at  a  village  fioin  thenco  culled  Moulsey. 

Tlic  riycr  Wey  enters  the  county  froit>  Hampshire,  near 
Faniham,  runs  ^ast  to  Godahnin,  and  there  turns  north, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  Thames  at  Wcybridgc, 
Ixjing  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  county,  whicli  it  supplies  with 
all  sorts  of  necessaries,  particularly  coals  from  London.  JLt 
is  here  worthy  of  remark,  thatfhe  first  Jocks  that  were  coni- 
strufted  were  ercAed  upon  this  river  by  a  gentleman  of  th« 
name  of  Weston. 

The  landed  property  in  the  county  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.  inclosed   land,  common   field   land,  and 
wjstc  land.    As  the  improvements  to  be  suggested  will  prin- 
cipally relate  to  the  two  latter,  we  shall  begin  with  them, 
commencing  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  di^tricjl.     It  may 
be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  however,  to  remark,  that  the 
part  which   is  more   immediately  adjoining   the  metropo- 
lis has,  within  a  few  years,  found  a  value  hitljerto  unknown, 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  letting  out  the  land  upon  build- 
ing leases ;  the  bourses  in  general  are  an  ornament  to  the 
country,    if,   indeed,  we  except   a  spot  cali^  St.  George^ s 
FifUtf  which,  cither  by  the  oversight  of  the  Committee  of 
City  L*nds,  or  from  some  other  cause  not  very  material  for 
us  to  inquire  into,  is  now  rendered  a  shameful  receptacle  for 
every  species  of  vice.     Wc  notice  this,  that  those  who  have 
the  managenumt  of  other  estates  may  profit  by  the  error 
which  they  have  committed,  and  which,  if  possible,  ought 
to'bc  remedied^ 
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STATE  OF  COMMONS. 


The  property  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  m  the  count 
of  Surrey,  not  far  from  die  metropoh's,  has  been  of  late  mucl 
increased  in  vahie,  but  is  still  capable  of  great  improvemeni 
particularly  that  little  fertile  spot  well  known  by  the  name  o| 
Kennington  Common,  and  which,  although  containing  n< 
more  than  twenty  acres,  might,  from  its  situation,  judicil 
ously  managed,  be  produAive  of  a  considerable  revenue- 
mean  by  granting  building  leases.     At  present  it  is  com 
mon  for  all  cattle,  without  stint,  belonging  to  those  parishionj 
crs  who  reside  witliin  the  Prince's  liberty,  and  who  pay 
certain  stipend  per  head,  which  sum  goes  towards  defrayinj 
those  expcnces  which  the  keeping  up  the  fences  ncccssariij 
incur.     It   is  shut  up  during  the  winter  six  months,  an 
opens  again  in  May ;  but  it  is  no  sooner  opened,  than  th| 
number  of  the  cattle  turned  on  is  so  great,  that  tlic  herbage 
soon  devoured,  and  it  remains  entirely  bare  the  rest  of  th| 
season,  which  proves  that  no  essential  benefit  is  derived  froi 
it  in  its  present  state. 
•     As  far  as  the  village  of  Dulwich,  which  i*  in  Cambcrwc] 
-parish,  few  improvements  can  Ix:  suggested  either  in  the  gai 
den  grounds,  pasture,  or  arable  land  ;  but  here  we  enter 
waste  called  Duhvich  Common,  tlie  pi^esent  state  of  \vhic| 
is  an  inditTcrrnt  sour  pasture,  the  soil  being  chicHy  loam  u] 
a  strong  clay,  and  for  want  of  being  properly  drained,  ai 
the  ant  hills  levelled,  it  is  become  very  wet  and  injurious 
sheep,  paiticularly  in  the  winter  season.     From  these  ciJ 
cumstances,  and  being  much  poached  when  wet,  no  woi 
dcr  that  in  the  summer  it  is  to  be  seen  so  full  of  cracks. 
'  contains  2CX)  acres,  and  adjoins  to  Norwood,  wluchis  in 
parish  of  Lambeth,  and  in  the  See  of  Cantcrbuiy  .  11 
soil  of  Norwood  is  composed  of  a  sandy  loam,  upon  cl: 
or  gravely  and  is  said  to  contam  600  acres,  tlie  greater  p; 
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111  is  ill  a  nci;li:^cd  and  uiicuUivatcd  state  ;  2^0  acre* 
H  i'l  \ui\itxd  wood  ;  no  trees  arc,  howc\-cr,  suffered 
I'  [(11'  liuibcrt  because  tlicy  are  ciit  dr  lopped  cvcrv  ten 
l;n  years..  The  other  part  of  Norwood  consists  of 
Ing  0:1k  i>olliirds,  bramble,  fiirzc,  and  Scia;  vet  ca- 
It'  prmJueing  as  good  timber,  corn,  and  pasture,  as  any 
I  the  county.  *i*lierc  are,  to' be  sure,  many  spriiigi 
nut  (lie  whole  may,  with  great. case,  be  c0eAuaily 
I  Ci>nsitlerahlc  improvements  havci  been  made  in' 
Lhnourhood  by  the  Right  Hoc.  Lord  Thurlow,  who 
Kcd  in  a  rural  situation,  on  an  elevated  knnll,  one  of 
1st  magniticcnt  houses  in  the  count}' ;  and,  by  a  judi- 
Luiinciit  of  his  land,  has  led  the  way  for  gentlemen  and 
I  CO  t'ullow  his  example  ;  and  fortunate  would  it  be' 
my  county,  if  noblemen  and  gentletnen's  seats  were 
K-gnlarly  disjicrscd,  to  serve  as  patterns,  and  to  keep  up 
■-it  lor  impro\fmcnt  which  aneighboitrliood  of  farmers 
Inut  likely  to  excite  or  produce ;  and  (hence  it  is,  tluC 
li'cgai'i]  is  paid  to  agricultural  advancements  in  the- 
Bi,:,t  part  of  Surrey. 

■lULig  to  Norwood  is  Pcngc  Common,  containing 
IcH ;  -some  pui  t  o(  wluch  is  at  present  good  pasture  ; 
B;irts  overrun  with  brambles,  furze,  6:c.  The  soil  is 
Ucd  of  sand,  loam,  and  clay;  but  requires  draining. 
Iii'&iire  of  this  common  is  in  comempUtion,  and  a 
Itl'c^l  it  is  before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which 
1;  :iLi.u^ss,  as  the  only  means  of  rendering  it  of  lasting 
|[u  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  community.  In  its 
I  suic  it  cannut  be  i;aid  to  be  worth  five  shillings  per 
liut  v,c  have  no  queaion  that,  when  iixloscd,  it  will 
laluc  of  at  least  forty  shillings  an  acre. 
I'ccn  the  four  and  dve  mile  sionc  on  tlic  road  10  Croy- 
la  wa.sic  called  Kulhey  G/een,  or  iirixton  Common^ 
liing  about  150  acres  of  good  loamy  soil;  biii  being  a 
without  ditclies,  tlie  water  has  noway  of  draining  00*, 
S  2  and 
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and  therefore  produces  nothing  but  rushes  and  sour  pasture.' 
This  common  is  capable  of  being  drained  with  great  case. 
The  intermediate  land  near  these  commons,  and  to  Croydon, 
k  for  the  most  part  strong  loam  6t  clay,  with  numberless 
springs  scattered  about ;  but  by  judicious  management,  and 
great  attention  paid  to  the  colle<Sting  of  manure  from  Lon* 
don,  and  which  is  purchased  at  two  shillings  a  load  when 
long,  and  Hve  shillings  for  spit  T>r  rotten  dung,  the  crops  are, 
diercfore,  for  the  most  part  abundant  Artificial  grasses, 
ilover,  tares,  rye,  and  turnips,  arc  the  prevailing  articles  of 
cultivation.  A  few  calves  arc  suckled  for  Smithfield  in  this 
di<tri<a. 

To  the  west  of  Strcatham  is  a  common  of  250  acres,  a 
loamy  soil  on  gravel,  great  quantities  of  which  have  been 
dug  out  for  gentlemen's  gardens  as  well  as  for  rcj^airing  the 
locds.  But  from  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  prOKcr-> 
vation  of  the  upper  soil,  it  is  left  in  a  state  unlit  for  vcgeta« 
rion;  some  of. the  pits  are  left  as  they  were  dug  our,  and, 
consequently  are  full  of  water ;  other  parts  are  covered  with 
furze  and  coarse  pasture.  But  the  growth  of  the  elm  and 
oak  timber,  upon  tliis  common,  shews  to  what  a  profitable 
purpose  it  might  be  applied.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  To  the  cast,  adjoining  to  Strcatham,  and  in 
front  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  house,  is  a  small  common  of 
good  loamy  soil;  but  being  at  present  in  middling  pasture, 
and  appearing  only  a  handsome  lawn  to  the  sun'ounJing 
gentlemen's  villas,  it  cannot  be  applied  perhaps  to  a  much 
better  purpose. 

A  little  out  of  the  road,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Croydon, 
is  Croydon  Common,  containing  350  acres  of  mixed  soils, 
light  sandy  loam,  clay  and  gravel.  Some  part  of  it  1$  wet  in 
the  winter,  but  the  whole  very  capable  of  being  effcdlually 
drained.  Those  parts  which  are  not  wet  produce  good  pas- 
ture;  but  ^rze^  brambles,  &c.  are  suffered  to  predominate. 
Considering  its-  vicinity  to  ^o  large  and  flourishing  a  town  as 
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Croydon,  whose  markets  may  vie  withany  other  in  thccountj% 
and  its  inhabitants  of  the  first  consequence  for  respedability 
and  opulence,  many  of  whom  are  in  want  of  such  land,  it 
becomes  surprising  that  no  means  have  yet  been  adopted  to 
inclose  it,  and  tliereby  render  it  more  produ&ive.  It  belongs 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

WadJon  Marsh,  west  of  Croydon,  contains  150  acres  of 
good  land,  an  inclosurc  of  which  might  be  easily  effcftcd, 
as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  only  a  few  proprietors;  the  pastiiro 
is  at  present  only  middling.    Itbclongs  to  the  Sec  of  Cantcr- 
biirv.     Adjoining  the  last  is  Mircham  Common,  containing 
550  acres  of  various  soil,  as  loam,  clay,  and  gravel ;  the  pre- 
sent produce  is  only  a  sour  pasture,  overrun,  in  many  placci» 
with  heath,  fun:e,  &c.  and  although  the  situation  is  bleak, 
and  several  partsof  itwet,  yet  it  might  be  cffedually  drained,- 
and  produce  good  crops  of  grain  ;  for  the  adjacent  lands  of 
the  same  quality,  but  in  an  inclosed  state,  let  at  forty  and 
fifty  shillings  per  acre,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
letting  ihc  whole  of  this  common  upon  lease  at  twenty  shil- 
lings per  acre,  provided  it  was  inclosed. 

South- cast  ofCroydon  is  Addingt on  Heath  and  Shirley  Com- 
mon, containing  300  acres  ;  the  soil  a  black  land  and  loam* 
the  whole  of  which,  cxce[iting  the  summits  of  the  hills,  are 
capable  of  producing  barley,  oats,  turnips,  artificial  grasses, 
&c.  and  tlic  hills  might  be  profitably  planted  with  firs,  &r. 
It  is  at  present  covered  with  short  heath  and  furze,  and  can- 
not be  said  to  be  worth  more  than  is.  6d.  per  acre  ;  but  if 
inclosed,  would  find  a  rent  of  from  15s  to  20s  an  acre. 

East  of  Riddiesdown  is  Hamsey  Green,  containing  about 
ICO  acres  of  very  rich  pafturc  ;  the  soil  a  deep  stapled  loam. 
The  manor  belongs  to  At\vood  Wigscll,  Esq.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  thence  is  Wallingham  Common,  containing  500 
sicrcs  of  deep  rich  stapled  loam,  upon  a  chalk,  but  very  much 
overstocked ;  two  or  t}u*ec  neighbouring  farmers  receiving 
the  principal  benefit  from  it,  having  the  convcniency  of  turn^ 
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"ittgonlar^e  flocks  of  sheep;  It  is  ncvenhelcssvcry  niuJi  over- 
run with  furze  and  heath.  Tlic  farms  in  this  parish  arc  In  jc- 
ucral  brj^c,  ahout  500I.  per  annum. 

Near  the  sixteenth  mile  stone  on  tlie  road  to  God:;tonc,  is 
Catterliam  Common,  containing  300  acres  of  Hght  sandy- 
loam  upon  Qjravel;  sweet  pasture  wherever  the  furze, 
fern,  occ.  is  kept  under.  Between  Godstonc,  and  V\  cs- 
terham  in  Kent,  wc  passed  over  Lympsficld  ComiFiOn, 
which  contains  480  acres ;  the  entrance  of  w)iich  is  sandv 
loam,  but  improving  very  much  towards  the  center,  where  ic 
is  a  rich  loam»  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  grain  as  well 
as  timber,  instead  of  which  is  found  heath,  furze,  and  in  some 
parts  beech,  birch,  and  oak  coppice  wood,  all  of  which  thrive 
well.  But  the  copyholders  claiming  a  right  to  turn  in  cattle, 
as  well  as  a  privilege  of  weeding  the  wood,  is  tlie  reason 
why  timber  is  not  suiFcred  to  get  up.  Adjoining  to  tlie  above 
is  Eden  Common,  containing  seventy  acres  of  wee  pasture, 
which,  by  draining,  levelling  the  ant  hills,  and  altering  the 
course  of  a  very  crooked  brook,  might  be  converted  into  good 
land,  which  in  its  present  state  is  but  of  small  value.  Two 
miles  to  the  south  is  Stafford  Wood,  which  contains  150 
acres;  tlic  soil  is  a  loamy  surface  upon  clay.  Parr  of  this 
common  wood-land  is  overrun  with  brambles,  briers,  and 
furze;  other  parts  of  it  consist  of  oak,  beech,  and  birch 
underwood,  with  some  timber  of  a  large  size,  but  by  no 
means  under  a  good  profitable  system.  A  few  years  ago,  sc- 
leral were  cut  down,  containing  about  two  loads  of  timber 
each  tree ;  a  strong  proof  this,  how  much  ic  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  freeholders  and  copyholders  should  have  a 
light  to  turn  on  an  unlimited  number  of  cattle  of  every  de- 
scription, to  theuttQfdestru<5\ionof  the  young  and  tender  sap- 
lings. This  wood,  were  it  under  good  management,  would 
yield  as  fine  timber  as  need  to  grow.  Mr.  Eden,  the  iate 
lord  of  the  manor,  was  at  much  expence  in  planting  a  great 
number  of  trees,  which,  as  his  successors  have  injudiciously 
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felled  to  protc<£k  from  cattle,  the  much  greater  part  of  them 
have  from  time  to  time  been  quite  destroyed. 

On  the  high  turnpike  road  to  Grinstead  in  Sussex,  and  a 
Hctle  beyond  the  twenty-four  mile  stone,  is  Blindley  Heath, 
containing  fifty  acres  of  sour  pasture ;  the  soil  is  a  deep 
stapled  yellow  clay.  This  common  wants-draining.  One 
mile  from  this  is  Lingficld  Common,  containing  200  acres 
ot  pasture  capable  of  great  improvement  by  inclosing,  the 
$uil  being  a  dark  hazle  mould,  and  rich  loam.  Paeon 
Heath,  nearly  adjoining,  consists  of  seventy  acres  of  light 
sandy  loam,  covered  with  juniper,  furze,  and  fern. 

Fclcot  Hcatli,  north-west  of  Paeon  Heath,  containing 
250  acres,  covered  with  heath,  &c.  the  soil  a  black  sandy 
surface  upon  loam.  Hedge  Court  Common  includes  160 
acres  of  light  sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  covered  with  low  heath; 
and  joins  to  Copthorn  Common,  which  contains  750  acres, 
and  producing  the  same  sort  or  heath  as  Hedge  Court :  the 
upper  soil  black  sand^  sub-soil  a  yellow  hungry  loam;  somd 
of  ihc  low  parts  are  boggy,  but  very  capable  of  being  drain- 
ed, having  a  brook  running  through  it.  The  hilly  parts 
would  grow  the  different  kinds  of  lirs,  particularly  larch-, 
bccchj  and  birch  ;  the  two  latter  thriving  well  in  the  circum- 
scribing hedge  rows.  Frogwood  Heath  consists  of  200  acres 
of  light  sandy  soil,  covered  with  heath,  furze,  &c. 

To  the  north-west  is  Horlcy  Common,  containing  600 
acres  of  strong  loam  and  deep  clay,  particularly  calculated 
to  the  growth  of  oak  timber,  and  which  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  very  scarce.  Upoira  very  nice  examination  of  this  . 
common,  we  find  it  capable  of  being  turned  to  tiie  most  pro- 
fitable purposes,  and  is  now  suffered  to  remain  in  a  very  ncg- 
lc(Sed  stale  :  the  nature  of  the  soil  being  so  stiff,  and  being 
continually  poached  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
"by  cattle,  it  becomes  so  condensed  as  to  hold  water  like  a 
l>owl,  and  which  consequently  produces  nothing  but  a  sour 
unwholesome  herbage.  The  inclosing  therefore  of  this  com- 
mon . 
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moil  would  eife^lually  remedy  this  evil.  Slieep  are  here  very 
Riibjcvfk  to  the  rof. 

Lowheld  and  Westficld  adjoinuig,  contain  230  acres  of 
light  loamy  soil :  some  parts  arc  wet,  but  dividing  them  with 
proper  ditches  would  cfFcAually  drain  the  whole  ;  it  is  at  pre. 
>cnt  covered  with  Iicalh,  furxe,  &c.  A  few  siiccp  and  young 
beasts  are  occasionally  turned  on,  but  so  poor  and  triding  is 
tlie  herbage  that  they  arc  but  barely  kept  alive. 

M'ctlicrhill,  in  the  parish  of  Nuthcld,  is  a  small  common 
of  about  sixty  acres  of  wet  sour  pasture,  akhougli  the  soil 
IS  a  good  loam.  Smallficld  is  nearly  like  unto  tiic  precede 
ing  as  to  soil,  &:c.  and  contains  about  eighty  acres. 

Outvvood  Common  contains  400  acres  of  poor  land,  cou- 
ijsilng  of  sand,  gravel,  and  some  loam,  covered  with  furze, 
heath,  and  bushes,  with  a  small  quantity  of  young  timber 
thereon;  some  parts  of  it  are  wet  and  very  boggy,  and  tlicrc 
liavc  been  instances  where  cattle,  which  at  times  have  been 
^uifcred  to  remain  there,  have  been  lost.  This,  among  other 
reasons,  would  be  an  argument  for  inclosures. 

Red  Hill  Common,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Rye« 
gale,  contains  450  acres ;  the  low  parts  of  which  are  a  strong 
lo2.m  and  clay,  and  is  at  present  tolerable  good  pasture,  not- 
>vithstanding  it  is  much  overrun  with  furze ;  the  upper  or 
hilly  parts  arc  composed  of  a  light  rich  yellow  loam,  and'the 
whole  well  calculated  to  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  in  abun- 
ilance.  Its  proximity  to  Kyegate  would  render  an  iuclosuie 
very  desirable. 

Ryegate  Common  is  about  150  acr^s  of  light  loam,  covcr- 
cti  with  furze.  Cadbrook,  160  acres  of  sandy  loam,  covered 
A\'ith  furze. 

Holm  Wood  Common,  400  acres  of  strong  loam  and  clay, 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oak,  chcsnut,  and  other  timber 
trees,  panicularly  on  the  hilly  parts;  the  rest  might  be  con- 
verted into  pasture,  6cc. 

Leith  Hill  and  Hurtwood  contain  3200  acres  o{  similar 
Jaad  as  the  preceding. 

Headly 
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Headly  Common  may  contain  about  900  acres  of  various 
soils,  suqU  as  sand,  loam,  gravel,  and  clay,  and  wliich  is  at 
present  covered  witli  furze,  heath,  and  fcni ;  ic  is,  however, 
well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  corn,  turnips,  and  artili- 
cial  grasses.    Walton,  Kingswood,  and  Bansicad  Commons 
which,  laying  together,  and  joining  to  Heaflly  Common, 
may  contain  1500  acres  at  least.   The  manor  of  Kingswood 
belongs  to  William  Jollittc,  E^q.  of  Alcastham,  who  has 
It  in  contemplation  to  inclose  it,  thereby  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample 10  the  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood.     It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  it  might  be  well  worth  the 
notice  of  the  lords  of  the  manors  of  Walton  and  Banstead 
to  join  Mr.  Jolliflc,  and  inclose  the  whole  under  one  head. 
The  several  parts  of  these  commons,  that  arc  hilly,  might, 
with  very  great  propriety,  and  profit  too,  be  applied  to  the 
growth  of  Ijrch,   firs,  Spanish  chesnuts,  beech  and  birch ; 
and  the  rest  wouldproduce  good  corn  and  pasture*    At  prcr 
sent  the  whole  is  covered  with  heatji,  furze,  and  iern,  and 
cannot  be  wortli  more  than  hali*  a  crown  an  acre  ;  but  un« 
tier  a  proper  system  of  inclosurc  would  find  a  rental  of  frola 
twelve  shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre. 

Sutton  Common  contains  250  acre^  of  rich  loam,  some 
parts  of  which  are  in  good  pasture,  and  therefore  evidently 
«hcws  to  what  good  puq^oses  tlic  whole  might  be  ap- 
plied. 

Cheam  Common,  similar  to  the  preceding,  is  alike  deserv- 
ing improvement,  ajid  contains  320  acres. 

Ewcl  Commons  and  Marsh  may  contain,  together,  350 
acres  of  good  loam,  upon  gravel  and  chalk,  very  deserving  of 
<:ullivation.  The  marsh  land,  especially,  would  make  g<M>d 
meadows,  if  divided. 

Epsom  and  Lcatherhead  Commons  join  together;  the 
soils  are  loams  and  clay,  upon  gravel,  and  may  contain 
12C0  acres  at  least  ;  the  much  greater  part  is  covered  with 
furze,    brambles,    hawtliom    bushes,   large  qua:aticles  of 

c  hombeaiUy 
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hornbeam,  and  oilier  polhirds.  Other  parts  of  them  arc  u 
sour  wet  pasture.  It  is  mucli  to  be  lamcntal,  that  a  tradl  of 
land,  such  as  is  here  described,  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Ep- 
som, and  equal  in  quality  to  any  of  the  circumadjacent  inclo- 
Furcs,  shDjjId  at  this  period  remain  in  such  an  unprotitablc  state. 
Wc  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  this  land  is  capable  of 
yielding  all  kinds  of  grain  and  timber ;  and,  if  inclosed,  woulA 
would  f^tch  from  15s.  to  35s.  per  acre.  On  Epsom  Com« 
mon  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  some  years  ago  was  lamed 
for  its  efficacy  in  curing  various  diseases  ;  at  present  it  ap« 
]>ears  to  I)C  in  disuse,  and  going  fast  to  dec  ay. 

Fetcham  Common  contains  250  acres  of  light  loam,  co^ 
vercd  with  furze,  heath,  &c.  and  joins  to  Bookham  Com- 
mon, which  is  a  large  ivz&  of  land  at  least  800  acres,  of 
light  lo2.m,  clay,  and  gravel,  covered  with  heath,  furze, 
bushes,  and  pollards ;  at  present  in  a  very  unprodudlive  state, 
but  capable  of  growijig  good  corn  and  timber. 

Clandon  Common  measures  nearly  150  acres,  and  is  com- 
posed of  light  loam  upon  chalk,  covered  with  heath  and 
furze  ;  the  down  land  is  not  included  in  the  150  acres.  It 
may  be  worth  observing  here,  that  the  herbage  on  this  down 
is  short  and  sweet,  affording  fine  food  for  sheep ;  but  in  many 
places,  the  bromus  pratensis  makes  its  appearance,  which, 
being  a  harsh  wirey  grass,  no  cattle  will  touch  it,  conse- 
quently as  the  seeds  are  not  prevented  from  attaining  pix)per 
maturity,  so  they  are  scancred  to  an  immense  distance  by 
every  wind,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  every  good  pasture  in 
which  they  may  chance  to  fall.  It  would  be  therefore  good 
policy  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  so  useless  a  plant.  Wc 
have  not  observed  it  to  be  an  Indigenous  plant  of  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Cobham  Common,  includjpg  Cliatlcy  Heath,  Downside 
Common,  Cobham  Tilt,  and  Fair  Mill,  may  contain 
2000  acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  inclo- 
fure,  an  a£i  of  parliament  having  been  obtained  for  that 
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purpose.  Twenty  acres  of  this  common  were  sold,  in  order 
to  dcfnxy  sonic  part  of  the  cxpcncc,  and  produced  the  sum  of 
1260I.  This  surely  \vj1I  prove  to  lords  of  manors,  and  others, 
concerned  in  commons,  liow  much  value  tliey  arc  of,  in  a 
*tatc<)f  inclosurc;  and  requires  but  little inciuiry  and  exertion, 
to  convert  every  unprofitable  acre  in  this  Ivingdom  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  No  part  of  this  tract  of  land  is 
superior,  if  equal,  to  many  of  the  commons  before  described, 
in  point  of  soil.  Three  hundred  acres  of  this  waste  arc  al* 
lotted  to  the  poor,  in  lieu  of  iheir  commonage.  It  is  at  present 
covered  with  short  heath  and  fui*zc,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
yield  more  than  is..  6d.  per  acre. 

Pease  Marsh,  between  Guildford  and  Godalmin,  contains 
803  acres,  partly  loam,  partly  clay,*sind  partly  marl.  Upon 
the  skirts  of  this  common  are  some  brick  kilns,  and  the  clay 
is  dug  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  bricks.  'I'licre  arc  to  be 
seen  on  some  parts  of  this  common  such  a  number  of  ant  hills, 
that  it  is  really  dangerous  to  ride  over  it.  From  the  total  neglccl 
of  this  valuable  commoH,  the  cattle  that  depasture  thereon 
are  almost  starved  ;  it  is,  however,  so  much  coveted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Godalmin  and  Guildford,  that  it  would,  in  an 
inclosed  state,  find  a  rental  of  from  fifteen  to  tliirty  shillings 
per  acre. 

Shaklcford  Common  contains  150  acres  of  light  loam;  at 
present  it  is  covered  with  heath,  furze,  &c. 

Addlcstoiic  Common  contains  150  acres  of  rich  loam  ;  at 
present  it  is  good  pasture,  but  is  much  in  need  of  draining. 

Hcrs^ham  Common  contains  200  a«rcs  of  good  loamy 
soil,  covered  with  heatli,  furze,  &c.  I'he  wee  parts  of  this 
common  might  easily  be  drained. 

Eslier  Common  is  composed  of  500  acres  of  loamy  soil ; 
an  inclosurcisherc  very  desirable,  asdurjng  the  winter  months 
it  is  very  wet,  and  the  herbage,  in  consequence,  spoilt.  Ths 
common  ditches  of  an  inclosure  would  eft*c<5tually  drain  u, 
aad  increauc  its  value  nearly  twenty  shillings  per  acre. 

c  2  Kino:stor^ 
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Kingston  Common  contain^ 430  acres,  at  present  covered 
with  furze,  brambles  &c.  As  the  soil  is  a  good  loam,  upon 
gravel  and  clay,  it  is  very  deserving  of  being  inclose^l. 

Norbcton  Common  contaii\sabout32oacresofasimibrsoiL 

Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons'  adjoing^witliout  any 
division,  aiid  may  contain  icxx>  acres ;  the  soil  is  various, 
consisting  of  stitF  clays,  loam,  sand,  ami  gravel ;  200  acres 
of  cbcsc  commons  may  be  covered  with  hornbeam  and  oak, 
pollards  and  brush  woods,  &c.  the  rest  is  overrun  with 
furxc;  but  where  any  consldemble  jwrtion  i&clcared,  the  pas- 
ture is  sour  and  unwholesome,  for  want  of  proper  drains  to 
carry  off  tlic  water.  The  great  road  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth, passing  over  these  commons,  the  easy  distance  from 
die  metropolis,  but  abote  all  the  numl>er  of  gentlemen's  seats 
wliicli  nearly  .environ  them,  and  tlie  example  which  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Spencer  has  sh'^wn,  both  as  to  the  manner  and  the 
effe^  of  covering  such  parts  as  might  be  agreeable,  widi 
plaptations,  it  is  only  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  should  so 
long  have  remained  in  their  present  uncultivated  state. 

Lames  Common  may  contain  2CO  acres  of  light  sandy 
loam  upon  gravel ;  some  parts  of  it  arc  wet  in  the  winter, 
«H)d  covered  witli  furze.  Part  of  tliis  waste  was  inclosed  fur 
t!ic  use  of  tlie  \vorkIiousc,  and  it  now  produces  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  great  abundance,  together  with  corn  and  arti* 
ficial  n:rasses. 

Wandsworth  Common,  consisting  of  about  350  acres  of 
good  loamy  land  upon  gravel,  is  wholly  covered  with  furze, 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain  and  timber. 

Batter«caandClaphani  Commons  adjoin,  and  compcsebut 
a  few  acres,  say  about  fifty,  of  very  light  loam  upon  gravel, 
in  many  parts  very  shallow,  and  consequently  very  unfavour- 
able to  horticulture;  it,  however,  yields  an  abundance  of  gra* 
vcl  for  the  roads  and  gardens,  fern  and  furze  for  the  bakers, 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  may  bc^as  productive  in  its 
present  state  as  if  it  were  inclosed.  It  aiFordsan  agreeable  and 
I  safe 
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jafc  retreat  for  many  of  the  most  opulent  merchants  ancT  ban- 
kers of  ihe  city  of  London  (perhaps  of  the  world),  which  ivj- 
conti-^uity  to  the  metropolis  also  makes  desirable,  and  who 
liavc  tixcd  their  residence  here.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  bo 
vromlcrcd  at,  that  these  commons  should  be  circumscribed, 
ami  that  the  price  of  land,  otherwise  not  worth  five  shilling* 
j>cr  acre,  should  have  found  a  value  perhaps  no  where  paral- 
leled out  of  tlie  metropolis.      The  only  thing  wanting  to-v 
complete  the  scenery  of   the  situation,  would  be  to  destroy 
the  greatest  part  of  the  furze  and  fern,  and  lay  it  down  to 
grass ;  to  intersperse  evergreens  among  those  forest  trees 
that  arc  already  planted  there,  and  ta  scatter  a  few  more 
clumps  upon  a  better  scale  ;  the  whole  would  then  have  the 
appearance  of  an  ornamental  paddock. 


HEATH  LAXD. 

THE  first  of  any  considerable  extent,  is  situate  about  four 
miles  south  of  Guildford,  called  Black  Heath;  containing, 
loco  acres  of  ditFcrcnt  coloured  sands  of  various  depths,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  short  heath  ;  its  situation  is  high  and  ex- 
posed, and  the  greatest  part  so  poor,  that  it  is  unfit  for  any- 
thing but  plantations  of  firs,  but  especially  Scotch  and  larch. 
There  are  parts  of  it  in  which  beech,  birch,  and  chesnut  would 
grow  wclL 

Munstcd  Heath  contains  220  acres  of  light  sandy  loam, 
covered  with  heath  and  furze,  capable  of  being  applied  to 
various  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  its  contiguhy  to  Godal- 
min  would  render  it  of  great  value. 

Hydon's  Heath  contains 45c  acres,  chieily  sand  and  gravel ; 
some  parts  sandy  loam.  The  skirts  would  produce  good  corn. 

Wormslcy  and  Hamilton  Heatlis  nearly  of  a  similar  soil, 
and  contain  350  acres. 

Hind  Head  contains  3100  acres,  chiefly  sandy  soil,  although 
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>:^any  ^^^^^  ^^<^  loamy,  c!ic  \vliole  of  whicli  might  be  most 
9)rotlral>ly  planted. 

rrcrxham,  1  hur>!cy,  audWIntby,  comuin  5800  acres  of 
il?cp  sandy  soil. 

I'aniham  and  Crook^bnry  contain  3700  acres  of  deep 
s  indy  soil.  The  valuable  plantations  of  firs  on  these  heaths 
ilcmonstrably  prove  to  \\  hat  a  profitable  purpose  tlicy  may 
be  applied.  Here  \vc  ha\c  no  occasion  to  bring  in  aid  the  use 
of  atgumcnc,  to  prove  tlie  consequences  of  planting  barren 
heaths.  The  facls  spc;ik  for  tlieinsclvcs,  and  therefore  \vc 
cannot  do  better  than  bring  ihcm  to  viev/.  Twelve  acres  on 
Crooksbury  Hcatl)  were  planted  in  1776  with  Scots  firs  of 
four  years  old,  at  only  four  feet  apart ;  the  ground  was  no 
wavs  prepared,  but  the  holes  were  simply  dug,  and  the  plants 
put  in.  In  the  year  1788  they  were  thinned  out,  being  then 
about  the  height  of  fourteen  feet,  which  produced  ninety-six 
trees,  and  were  worth  eight  pound  per  acre ;  tp.c  tliinnings 
were  sold  for  hop  poles,  and  the  "branches  were  made  into 
bavins,  provincially  bairns,  for  burning  of  lime.  It  mnst  be 
Jicrc  remarked,  tliat  a  Mr.  Giles  of  Farnliam  has  for  years 
used  no  other  poles  for  hops  than  firs,  and  whicli  lie  has 
found  to  answer  full  as  well,  if  not  better  tliaii  ash  or  alder  > 
^aose  he  has  in  present  use  have  been  so  for  nine  years,  and 
at  this  time  are  peifcAly  sound;  he  has  also  attended  with 
much  accuracy  to  their  durable  qualities,  as  api>licd  to  the 
pur])ose  of  poles,  and  he  finds  that  the  larch  is  the  •lx:st,  the 
Weymouth  second,  and  the  Scots  and  spruce  the  least.  The 
second  thinnings  arc  now  taking  place,  and  the  trees  con- 
verted  Into  scantlings,  rafters,  and  for  other  internal  pur- 
poses ;  they  are  about  forty  feet  in  height.  The  number  of 
trees  at  present  standing  on  the  twelve  acres  arc  computed 
ro  bs  18.531,  and  are  valued  at  the  sum  of  573I. 

Tuxbury  Hill  contains  600  acres  of  similar  soil. 

Ilagshot  Heath,  including  Romping  Downs,  Frimley, 
Burliright,   Cholbam    Rid^^cs,    Surrey   lilll,   W^indlcOum, 

KhigshiU, 
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Klngsliill,  Woodham,  Ham,  Haw,  Hf»rse  Hill,  Virfunl 
Woking,  &CC.  contain  32,000  acres,  die  whole  of  which 
may  be  saiJ  to  be  covered  with  dioi  t  heath.  Upon  traversing. 
these  <  old  and  exposed  wastes,  we  saw  only  a  few  starved 
animals  unworthy  the  name  of  sheep.  From  what  circum- 
stance the  title  of  Bagshot  mutton  has  derived  its  name,  is 
perhaps  now  very  difficult  to  be  discovered:  certain  it  is,  that 
no  animal  can  live  upon  these  wastes  in  their  present  state  ; 
probably  ere  long  tlic  proprietors  or  lords  of  manors,  and 
others  therein  conrerned,  may,  in  consequence  of  Basing- 
stoke Canal  passing  through  an  extent  of  sixteen  miles  front 
Rompmg  Downs,  to  Woking  and  Wcybridge,  find  il  their 
interest  to  apply  some  parts  of  this  considerable  waste  to  sonK 
useful  purposes  of  agriculture.  It  was  in  contemplation 
some  years  since,  to  inclose  a  tra<£l  in  Windlesham  parish  ; 
but  vvc  could  not  learn  the  cxa\St  reason  for  its  not  having 
been  carried  into  efFc<fl. 

Wcybridge  and  Walton  Heaths  contain  3500  acres,  at 
present  covered  with  fur/.c:  many  spots  may  be  found  capa- 
ble uf  producing  good  corn,  and  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
posed hill  would  produce  timber;  witness  the  Scotch  firs,, 
ice.  on  Saint  Gcorge^s  Hills. 

REVIEJV  OF  THE  FOREGOmC. 

IX  looking  over  the  traft  of  country  before  particulariztrd, 
three  things  appear  indisputable ;  the  first  is,  that  there  does 
absolutely  exist  in  this  county  the  quantity  of  land  as  de- 
scribed, (as  near  as  can  be  ascenained  witliout  measurement) 
at  this  time  in  commons  and  a£lual  waste;  and  the  second  is, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  waste,  just  so  much  grain  as  a  cer- 
tain ponion  of  tliis  waste  would,  in  a  state  of  agriculture, 
produce  to  tijc  community,  wc  are  obliged  to  our  neighbours 
on  the  continent  for  ;  aiid  la:JtIy,  ih  it  just  so  much  labour  a.* 
the  cultivating  this  portion  of  was. c  would  require,  the  poor 
arc  deprived  ofi  and,  by  consequence,  is  a  material  loss  to  po- 
pulation. 

Frcm 
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Frotu  vcrv  .iii'hctnic  documents  m  our  possession,  it  appoan,  that  ilie  ai5l  J 
quaiility  cl'  grain  Iirouglw  into  this  country,  as  well  as  exported,  on  ai 
of  iliicc  years,  under  the  heads  of  biLrlcy,  bcuus,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and  pcjsk',  : 
a%  f<^Iuw: 

iMroRTcn. 

-Bailey.    |    Ceatil.    [     Out.    |     Rjrc.      |  Wheit.    t     I'cai?. 

rOREICN    CORK   liM'ORTED. 

»::   1      »,049    I     4.»9'    I        9°9    I    '4.931    1        35* 

SRITISH   CORN   EXPORTED. 

«3.99»    I     9.»Si    I    '4.<«6    1     ft"*   1    8i,joi    |      S.«i 

CORK    1MP0RTRD   EXCEEDS   THE   EXPORTED   BY 
4J,jM    I    «0,I4I    I  8a3,83»  j    35,786    |  116,604.  I        ■ 

4t.  0,   ThcquMi'ityofpcua  KponcU  CNCtedi  iha  Impenrd,  by         .       ■       -    s/.-j    ()u<;«' 
Waliixpwifcl,  ..........  30^x6    di«o.| 

Barl<7  lirouglx  down,        •       -  43,3tt 

Beam,     -        .        .        •        .  3o,t4t 

Oan,      .....  Sij.EjT 

B)-e, t;,7S6 

Wheat,            .       .       .-       .  ,16,60^ 

l,!n7,EE5     sraln  imported,  exceeding  ihc  ex 
Qjjartm. 
£y    .    9,638    peaie  exporad, 
30,416    milt  ditto, 
^-^^  .       »       •        .       -        33.064    exponed, 

994,Est     balance  in  favour  of  ilte  impciii 

Acre*.         Aeret.  Qn.  ^■ 

VTuit,  -    -    J  of  96,001  Hi  14,000       at       3  qr«.  per  »cr<v  »•  7»,ooo  a  »7«.  «3  97,=! 
jComnion field,  {of  11,000  ■»  atanaverageof 3ibl.to(heacre,Ea  11,615  '  *7*  "  <i>^9l  ' 

83.6»5      =     jfji 

N.  B.  Thirty.one  buihric  it  (he  a\erage  proddcc  of  craln,  per  acre,  in  the  common  fii-IJ  Im 
wluch  ilterc  arc  abcut  twelve  ibeuiand  acrei. 
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III  order  to  make  it  all  as  clear  as  possible,  I  have  brought 
It  into  figures  as  above;  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  havin^*- 
subtra(5lcd  tlic  foreign  corn  exported,  and  the  British  corn 
exported,  from  the  whole  of  the  corn  imported,  the  rcmuln- 
dcr  is  left  by  inference  for  home  consumption.  We  then  say, 
that  if  the  cojisnmption  exceeds  the  produce  of  this  countr\- 
by  994,821  4uartc;s  of  grain  of  dilFercnt  sorts,  as  appears  by 
the  table,  just  so  much  the  more  necessary  does  it  behove  u^ 
to  take  such  immediate  steps  as  may  make  every  uncultivated 
acre  suitable  to  the  growth  of  corn,  (as  well  as  to  remove 
every  impediment  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  making  the 
whole)  as  productive  as  possible.     Suppose  for  a  moment^ 
that  out  of  the  96,000  acres  of  wastes  and  commons  which 
are  now  to  be  found  in  this  county,  you  take  one  fourtli,  a^ 
being  of  sufficient  quality  to  produce  good  corn,  and  that  each 
acre  would  upon  an  average  yield  three  quarters  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  or  oats,  &c.  (and  which  may  be  near  the  mark, 
as  the  present  inclosed  and  common  fields  average  about  four 
quarters)  that  would  amount  to  72,000  quarters,  valued  at 
97,2001.  to   wliich   we  add   one   fourth,  for  the  increase 
of  the  produce  by  inclosing  the  common  field  land,  and 
wliich  we  think  ourselves  warranted  to  take,  being  something 
less  than  tlie  proportion  of  rent  every  where  offered  to  us  by 
the  present  occupiers   of  those  lands,  and  that  will  yield 
11,625  quarters  of  corn,  which  together  make  83,625  quar- 
ters of  corn  over  and  above  what  is  grown  in  the  county  of 
Surr)%  and  which,  upon  tlie  average  price  of  all  the  grain  to- 
gether, (i.  c.  27s.)  will  net  the  sum  of  112,893!.  15s. 

From  this  siatemcnt,  and  as  tlie  Board  will  necessarily  be 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  waste  and  commons,  as  well  as 
common  field  land  In  tliis  kingdom,  they  may  with  siuiEcient 
accuracy  calculate  the  quantity  of  grain  which  this  country 
ought  to  grow,  (with  every  impediment  out  of  the  way) 
comunibus  annis. 

But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  arc  too  sanguine  in  our 
calculations,  let  it  be  understood,  that  they  are  made  not  in 

D  tlie 
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the  closet  only,  but  after  a  very  minute  c::aminatiou  of  every 
spot  described.  But  admitting  tliat  wc  are  too  confident  in 
our  conjcdlures,  take  one  half  from  our  supposed  produce, 
and  sec  if  that  is  not  an  object  of  national  concern. 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  LAND  IS  POSSESSED. 

IT  does  not  appear,  that  in  this  distri£l  the  land  is  generally 
possessed  by  large  proprietors  ;  and  its  contiguity  to  the  me- 
tropolis, as  well  as  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  may  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  produce  this  ellc^fl :  it  will  not,  however, 
admit  of  a  question,  but  that  there  are  some  very  large  pro- 
prietors. However,  as  that  is  no  criterion,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  there  are  perhaps  few  counties  where  the 
land  is  possessed  in  a  fairer  proportion.  Neither  are  tlie  farms 
occupied  in  an  extreme,  as  to  extent.  Perhaps  it  may  he  said, 
that  a  great  many  are  too  small,  being  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  a  year,  and  very  few  exceed  from  3  to  400  pounds, 
probably  130  pounds  a  year  may  average  the  county.  It  is 
generally  observable,  that  upon  these  very  small  farms,  eveiy 
species  of  bad  husbandr)'  is  pi*a£tised  ;  foulness  of  the  land, 
the  want  of  ability  to  manure  the  soil,  a  poverty  of  produce, 
and  the  occupation  in  a  state  little  l)etter  tlian  that  of  wretch- 
edness and  misery,  too  strongly  evinced  by  their  more 
wretched  habitation. 


LAND  HOW   EMPLOYED. 


KROM  tlie  natural  formation  of  ilie  county  of  Surry,  as 
well  from  the  information  which  this  Survey  has  furnished  us 
with,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  arable  greatly  exceeds  the 
pasture  land  ;  and  considered  in  that  light,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
I»eded,  that  men  will  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  quality  of 

their 
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their  pastures,  as  to  be  at  all  curious  ohout  tlie  Introduclion  of 
new  grasses,  however  strongly  recommended  by  their  pccu^ 
4iar  good  properties ;  and  which  in  their  opinion  may  not  be 
considered  as  even  secondary.  The  only  pastures  of  any  ex- 
tent, are  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Thames,  and  these  not  in  the  best  state  of  improve- 
ment ;  indeed  very  little  fine  bay  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  purr 
of  tlie  county. 


LIFE  STOCK. 

With  respcdt,  however,  to  the  stock,  vvc  shall  beg  leave 
to  say  a  few  words.  Tlie  sheep  most  prevalent,  until  of  late 
date,  were  tlic  North  Wilts,  (whicli  are  distinguished  at 
Smithneld  by  the  name  of  tlic  Wiltshire  horned  sheep)  and 
Dorsetshire,  with  a  few  Lancashire  rams ;  but  the  South 
Downs  are  exterminating  the  former  very  fast;  at  least 
among  those  farmers  w^hose  ideas  are  not  crampt  by  preju- 
dice, and  otherwise  wedded  to  old  customs.  The  South  Downs 
and  Doiscts  too  are  found  to  be  much  more  hardy,  better 
nurses,  more  trainable,  less  given  to  rambling,  and  to  bear 
hard  driving  to  the  fold  better.  The  flesh  of  the  South  Down 
is  allowed  to  be  as  fine,  if  not  finer  than  that  of  the  so  long 
famed  Norfolk.  The  wool  of  the  South  Down  is  found  to 
be  not  quite  so  abundant  as  the  Dorset,  but  equal  to  the 
Wilishire,  which  is  a  much  larger  animal;  the  South  Down 
yielding  about  four  pounds  to  the  fleece,  and  tlie  Dorset  be- 
tween four  and  five  pounds.  But  then  the  quality  of  the  wool 
of  the  South  is  superior  to  the  Dorset,  and  exceeds  the 
Wiltshire  at  least  from  four-pence  to  sixpence  in  die  pound 
weight.  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  at  one  time  pretty 
generally  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this  distridt,  Ixavc  with 
good  reason  made  way  for  the  two  other  kinds  before  men* 

i>  2  tioncd. 
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tionaT.  The  obje^lion  which  many  intclllf,cnt  farmers  have 
st.irtol  agaiuM  them,  is  not,  as  may  be  iuppost  cl,  against  the 
quality  of  the  flesh,  in  which  they  allow  thcin  a  superiority, 
(but  with  what  reason  they  are  at  a  loss  to  account)  during 
the  cold  months ;  but  because  in  thnt  part  of  the  county  where 
common  ficKls  prevail,  it  was  not  possible  to  supply  them 
with  green  food  to  keep  them  on  ;  (and  that  Is  one  objcflion 
also  against  the  Wiltshire)  and  consequently  the  other  sorts 
being  more  hardy,  would  live  tolerably  well  on  middling 
food,  and  necessarily  well  on  better,  and  consequently  they 
would  be  much  behind  the  others  in  condition  for  sale.  The 
mutton  of  Bansted  Downs  in  this  county,  has  been  long 
famed  for  its  excellent  quality,  and  upon  examining  the 
cause  with  every  possible  attention,  it  appears  to  i>roceed  fron^ 
the  fineness  of  tlie  pile,  which  exadlly  resembles  that  wlu'ch 
grov/s  on  the  South  Downs.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something 
in  -he  air  and  the  exposure ;  but  certain  it  is,  tliat  these 
Downs  are  constantly  kept  very  hard  stocked,  which  by 
keeping  the  herbngc  down  short  and  sweet,  it  will  unques- 
tionably support  a  greater  number,  than  when  It  is  suffered 
fo  get  long,  which  inevitably  causes  it  to  get  thin  at  bottom. 
The  herbage  is  mixed  with  large  portions  of  the  English  white 
clover,  trefoil,  and  not  a  little  of  the  thymus  scrpyllum.  Too 
much  cannot  therefore  be  said  in  favour  of  this  sort  of 
ftocl;;  and  when  that  period  arrives,  which  we  hope  is  not 
far  (I'isrant,  that  the  common  fields  shall  be  inclosed,  and  that 
great  portions  of  green  meat  can  every  where  be  raised,  the 
farmer  will  be  enabled  not  only  to  increase  his  stock,  but  to 
fold  more  land— a  practice  which  no  one  ever  doubted  the 
good  cifefls  of,  Cfipccially  since  it  frequently  happeiis  that  a 
farmer  cannot  keep  cattle  sufficient  to  provide  dung  and  other 
manures  for  his  arable,  and  occasionally  for  his  pasture  land. 
This  practice  of  folding  must  therefore  tend  to  increase  the 
growth  of  every  species  of  grain. 

Jhuii 
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'  House  Lambs.— pQw  counties  in  England  produce  so  many 
Ik)usc  Iambs  as  Surrv  :  thousands  arc  annuallv  brought  to 
the  London  markets,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  injcnious, 
if  not  tlie  most  profitable  branch  of  some  of  our  Surry 
farms.  That  very  able  agriculturalist,  Mr.  Ducket  of  Esher, 
ranks  foremost  in  his  management  of  this  very  delicate  and 
useful  article :  he  rears  upon  an  average  500  a  year  j  and  for 
this  purpose  tlie  Dorsetshire  ewes  are  the  only  sort  he  keeps, 
as  he  considers  them  the  best  nurses,  and  producing  lambs  all 
the  year.  The  growth  of  green  food,  such  as  rye,  clover, 
tares,  and  turnips,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  this  important 
branch  of  farming,  and  perhaps  are  cultivated  in  a  greater 
extent  upon  the  small  farms  in  this  part  of  the  county  than  ia 
any  other.  Further  particulars  relative  to  Mr.  Ducket's 
agricultural  management  we  could  not  learn,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously communicated  the  same  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young. 

Cows. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  there  are  about 
700  cows  kept  for  the  supply  of  the  villages,  and  the  parts 
adjacent  to  London  and  Westminster,  with  milk.  Tlie  cows 
arc  principally  from  North  Allerton  in  Yorkshire,  and  from 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  arc  brought  to  Northampton, 
where  tbc  jobbers  and  the  keepers  of  these  cows  attend  to 
purcliasc  what  tlicy  want.  They  arc  of  a  large  size,  hand- 
somely made,  and  distinguished  by  small  heads  and  short 
horns.  The  average  cost  may  be  said  to  be  about  twelve  gui- 
neas, but  they  arc  every  year  getting  dearer.  Tliey  yield  one 
day  with  the  otlur,  while  in  milk,  one  gallon, which,  of  their 
measure,  is  understood  to  be  eight  quarts  ;  and  this  ihey  sell 
to  the  milk  people  who  carry  it  about,  at  fourteen  pence  per 
gallon.  These  people  retail  it  out  to  the  house-keepers  at  three- 
pence per  quart ;  and  supposing  that  they  sold  it  at  that  price,, 
pure  and  not  diluted  with  water,  they  would  realiz,c  upwards 
of  sevcnty-fivc  per  cent.  But  when  it  is  understood,  that  a 
large  portion  of  water  and  other  ingredients  are  mixed  witli 
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this  milk,  their  profit  must  be  immense ;  and  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  at  the  best  perhaps  not  very  rich,  proportionally 
bad.  In  the  winter  they  are  fed  upon  certain  proportions  of 
turnips,  grains,  and  hay,  (the  grains  from  the  distilleries  are 
much  better  than  those  from  the  breweries);  and  in  the  sum- 
mer, upon  grass,  tares,  and  rye.  The  turnips  arc  fetched  from 
all  parts  within  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  the  price 
may  1)C  averaged  at  about  seven  guineas  per  acre,  according 
to  the  situation,  distance,  and  crop  ;  but  if  the  httcr  is  good, 
and  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles,  the  price  is  eight  gui- 
neas per  acre ;  the  sort  is  generally  wlut  \b  understood  by  riic 
Hertfordshire  wliite  round  and  the  Norfolk  turnip.  Rye  for 
tlic  summer  food,  yields  about  six  pounds  per  acre  ;  and  tares, 
which  arc  a  medicine  as  well  as  fine  food  for  them,  costs  seven 
pounds  an  acre.  Potatoes  are  Ixrginning  to  be  cultivated  upon 
a  large  scale,  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  which,  while  young  and 
tender,  affords  good  nutriment,  and  if  gathered  young,  is  said 
not  to  injure  the  growth  of  the  root ;  of  that,  however,  we 
want  better  proof.  But  the  great  end  for  cultivating  them,  is 
to  supply  the  means  of  food  after  the  turnips  or  cabbages  are 
all  off;  and  before  the  grass,  rye,  and  tares  arc  come  in.  This 
interval  they  are  obliged  to  fill  up  by  additional  portions  of  I 
liay,  which  at  that  season  is  generally  at  an  enormous  price. 
It  does  not  appear  upon  a  very  general  inquiry,  that  cows  of  | 
any  other  description,  or  from  any  other  county,  produce  so 
regular  a  flow  of  milk,  under  that  coui*se  of  treatment  whicJi 
tliey  arc  obUged  to  give  them ;  and  consequently  none  are  so 
well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  As  we  do  not  find  that  there 
^re  any  particular  dairies  in  this  county,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  attempt  the  description  of  the  sorts  of  cows  which  are| 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  district,  ia  the  posses* 
^lon  of  the  several  farAaerSi  as  they  are  as  various  as  their 
places  of  abode. 


C::lvcf. 
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•  Cdlv^i — N'o  incoasid^rabic  auiul>cr  of  ciilvcs  arc  sacklcJ 
about  Esher,  as  well  as  other  parts  oi  the  count v;  but  no^ 
ihinj  new  in  the  managciueiit  lias  trauspIrcU. 

Ojf/^.-r-This  article  of  stock  would  not  have  made  anv 
figure  in  this  Report,  bur  tor  ihtj  fpiritcil  etTorts  of  a  few 
gentlemen.  Wc  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board,  a  mode  of  fattening  ihcm,  which 
has  lately  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Co.  malt 
distillers  at  Battorsea,  and  by  William  Adam,  Esq.  of 
Mount  Nod  Farm,  near  Stfeatham,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Nunn. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  pur- 
chased the  horizontal  mill,  which  some  years  since  was 
crc£led  near  Battersea  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
colours,  but  which  they  have  converted  into  a  corn  mill, 
by  altering  the  machinery,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it 
the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  in  tlie  kingdom.  Nearly 
adjoining  to  this  mill  they  have  erefted  a  very  large  and  ex- 
tensive distillery,  and,  almost  circumscribing  their  premises, 
a  range  of  houses  have  been  built,  of  about  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  by  thirry-two  feet  in  width,  for  the  oxen  :  these 
houses  are  divided  longitudinally  into  separate  stalls  for  each 
beast,  by  a  rail  or  bar  placed  between  them,  three  feet  sis 
in€h;is  asunder. — The  oxen  are  placed  in  two  rows,  standing, 
with  their  heads  opposite  each  other  ;  and  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  rows  is  a  passage  six  feet  wide,  the  whole 
length,  and  one  at  each  end,  of  the  same  width,  where  the 
cattle  go  in  and  out :  latterally  they  have  introduced  an  open 
wooden  trellis,  or  grating,  made  strong,  which  is  placed  on 
blocks  five  or  six  inches  thick,  raising  the  grating  above  the 
pavement.  The  intention  of  this  trellis  is  to  keep  the  animals 
from  the  pavement,  that  they  may  not  only  lie  dry,  but  also 
that  they  may  with  greater  facility  be  kept  clean  ;  which,  as 
often  as  they  >vant  to  do,  the  soil  is  drawn  out  from  under 
the  grating,  by  means  of  a  broad  hoe,  and  likewise  that  their 
fcct^  naturally  tender,  may  be  kept  from  being  bruised  by  the 

liard- 
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^hardness  of  the  pavement,  for  wlicncver  that  happens,  they 
do  not  thrive.  For  every  hundred  of  oxen  two  men 
are  kept,  whose  business  it  is  to  feed  and  to  clean 
them.  The  allowance  is  one  bushel  of  grains  put  into 
a  triangular  trough  filled  with  wash,  to  each,  and  one 
truss  of  hay  per  diem  to  every  fifteen ;  to  which  is  added, 
sometimes,  some  of  the  meal  dust  that  flies  from  the  malt  in 
grinding.  Their  time  of  buying  them  in  is  about  September, 
at  which  period  they  are  generally  brought  to  Kingston,  and 
other  west  country  fairs.  The  number  whicli  ilicy  there 
buy  is  from  four  to  five  hundred,  and  for  these  they  pay  an 
average  price  of  about  eight  pounds  per  head.  The  sort 
they  prefer  most,  are  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  and  Hereford- 
shire breed,  which  arrive  when  fattened  to  a  middle  size. 
I'he  Scotch  they  think  too  small,  and  the  Yorkshire  too 
Jarge,  After  keeping  them  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  months, 
they  arc  in  general  sufficiently  fattened  for  sale,  and  are  sold 
to  the  carcass -butchers,  at  an  average  of  sixteen  pounds  per 
Jicad.  Mr.  Hodgson's  communications,  as  well  in  this  as 
in  other  points,  were  at  once  liberal,  friendly,  and  gendc- 
manly. 

Tlie  buildings  which  Mr.  Adam  has  crc£lcd  for  the  same 
purpose,  arc  upon  a  very  difTereni  tonstrudlion,  and  cxliibii 
a  great  undenaking  well  designed.  There  is  an  engine 
iixed  up,  which,  from  the  multitude  of  its  operations,  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  mechanical  powers,  is  beyond  compre- 
iiension.  We  shall  therefore  only  relate  what  it  effeds.  It 
raises  water  from  out  of  a  well  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
deep,  into  a  large  reservoir,  whicli  water  is  afterwards  con- 
veyed along  pipes  through  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  by  die 
side  of  the  troughs  ;  and  by  means  of  bi-ass  cocks  tiie  water 
is  let  into  any  or  all  of  them  in  a  few  minutes,  'i'he  same 
jnachinc  cuts  chaiF,  splits  pease  and  beans,  threshes  wheat 
and  other  grain,  which  it  cleans  also  ;  it  likewise  grinds 
linseed,  by  means  of  two  mill-stones  of  very  hr^c  dimcn- 
5iciis,  which,  by  a  very  curious  contrivance,  are  hxcd  on  a 
iUAVx,  and  by  their  revolutions  grii.d  the  seed  uhuli  Is  uscil 
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for  feeding  the  cattle  instead  of  oil  cake.     This  cji^ine  Is 
worked  by  four  horses.     Adjoining  to  tliis  machine  is  a 
range  of  buildings,  conveniently  construftcd,  and  suiHcicntly 
capacious  to  feed  six  hundred  bullocks,  and  which  at  this 
time  is  nearly  full ;  they  arc  of  different  sizes,    and  from 
different  parts  of  tlic*kingdom  ;  arc  regularly  fed  tvith  one 
pound  of  linseed,  one  bushel  of  '.jrains,  one  bushel  of  chaff, 
and  a  quantity  of  wash  from  the  distilleries,  all  mixed  tv>ge- 
thcr,  and  one  truss  of  hay  between  eight  or  ten.  This  is  tlicir 
daily  food  all  the  year  round.     'I'hc  pi  ice,  when  bought  in, 
or  sold  out,  we  could  not  learn ;  but  certain  it  is,  chat  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  the  beasts,  there  arc  some  of  the 
finest  and  fattest  we  ever  saw.     I'hcy  also  teed  hogs  ;  but 
not  having  yet  made  any  great  preparation  for  them,  their 
number  is  but  few. 

On  this  farm,  this  gentleman  has  introduced,  upon  a  pretty 
large  scale,  the  drill  husbandry,  having  at  present  drilled 
about  one  Iiundred  acres  of  wheat.  This,  together  with 
draining  a  strong  and  wet  clayey  ground,  will  open  a  con- 
siderable field  for  improvement :  the  whole  is  condudled 
wlili  great  judgment,  without  considering  expencc.  Pos- 
sessing therefore  so  much  merit,  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  bo 
amply  repaid. 

Ho^s.'^ln  addition  to  tlie  stock  of  the  county  bcf«jre  de- 
scribed, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  a  source  of  wealth  of 
which  the  Board,  perhaps,  has  little  or  no  conception  ;  it  is 
in  the  article  of  hogs,  which,  considered  as  a  point  of  na- 
tional economy,  is  of  very  great  importance  to  this  country. 
Formerly,  that  refuse  which  now  affords  some  part  of  llie 
food  {k)V  ihousands,  and  they  in  their  turn  giving  food  to 
thousands  more,  was  let  off  into  the  Thames,  or  into  other 
places  proper  to  receive  it.  But  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  required,  from  time  to  time,  supplies  of  money,  the  then 
government  found  It  expedient  to  draw  a  revenue  from  that 

E  spirit. 
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$liv\u  winch  iliCilistillers  with  much  ingenuity  extract  from 
malt,  8cc.  aiul  this  clury  has  at  various  times  oecn  advanced 
to  its  present  hciglu.  The  profit  whicli  the  distillers  thouglu 
themselves  in  fiiirncss  and  equity  to  be  entitled  to,  being  thus 
reduced,  an  expedient  was  hit  upon  for  converting  that  refuse 
or  wash*  into  a  food  for  fattening  hogs.  The  number  which 
in  this  county  ah/.ie  are  annually  fattened,  shews  to  what 
an  extent  it  is  carried,  and,  as  a  branch  of  commerce,  is  of 
considerable  value  :  it  is,  besides,  of  material  benefit  to  those 
counties  from  whence  they  draw  their  supplies  ;  and  inas- 
much as  it  makes  a  part  of  agricultural  economy,  deserves 
every  encouragement  that  can  be  given  to  it.  There  arc 
also  great  numbers  fed  in  the  starch  yards,  which  we  shall 
distinguish  from  those  of  the  distilleries  ;  but  the  comparative 
difference  in  quality  we  cannot  ascertain  with  suHicient  ac- 
curacy to  ground  our  report  upon.  We  shall  therefore  ojily 
say,  tliat  both  liave  no  small  degree  of  merit  for  conducing 
so  much  to  the  supply  of  tlie  country,  as  well  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals. 

At  Messrs.  Johnson's  distillery,  atVauxhall,  no  fewer 

than  three  thousand  hogs  are  annually  fattened;  they  are 

bought  in  at  fifteen  months  old,  or  thereabouts,  at  an  average 

price  of  fifty-five  shillings ;   are  kept  with  all  im::ginable 

care  and  cleanliness,  in  one  uniform  progressive  state  of  in- 

crca.sc,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  to  twenty-six  weeks,  when 

the  major  part  of  them  are  sufficiently  fattened  for  sale.    As 

they  are  of  different  breeds,   and  the  produce  of  different 

counties,  so  their  progressive  qualities  are  always  strikingly 

characteristic.      It  may  be  then  asked,  "  if  they  differ  so 

much  in  quality  and  size,  why  not  fatten  those  sorts  only 

tliat  arc  found  to  be  the  best  ?**     The  answer  is,   because  a 

sufficient  number  cannot  be  obtained  of  that  age;  and  therc- 

fure  recourse  must  be  had  to  hogs  of  a  younger  age,  as  well 

as  to  those  of  an  inferior  quality.     When  fattened,  they  are 

ftolil,  and  realize  the  prices  marked  against  each  in  the  table, 

J  .  upon 
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\jpon  an  average.  It  must  be  obscn-ed,  that  no  pains  arc 
spared  to  keep  them  clean  and  sweet,  which  the  superior 
construftiou  of  their  very  extensive  premises  enables  them 
to  do.  One-half  of  their  time  they  arc  brought  forward 
Willi  a  certain  quantity  of  wash  and  grains,  and  the  latter 
part  witli  a  portion  of  meal  dust. 


TABLE    OF    HOGS    AT    MESSRS.    J0HN50N*S     DISTILLERY. 
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\      55 
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\      old, 

I 

• 

Norfolk,  Suffolk, 

younger, 

4* 

do. 

21  to  24 

2  isto  3     3 

Eiicx,  I  ut  not  of! 

Fifteen 

f 

(he  btccd  of  that  > 

-  months  • 

i      Co 

do. 

34  to  36 

4  15  to  5  10 

county,                 J 

old, 

I 

Vorkiiilrc, 

do. 

46 

do. 

11  to  iS 

3    0  to  3  10 

It  is  necessary  to  be  here  remarked,  that  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  are  the  soonest  fattened,  but  they  do  not  come  to  so 
valuable  a  shape  to  make  bacon ;  the  Yorkshire  are  upon 
the  whole  the  handsomest  make,  and  the  real  Essex  breed 
of thcleast  value. 

At  Messrs.  Bcnweirs  distillery,  at  Batcersea,  are  annually 
fattened  from  three  to  four  thousand  hogs.  The  same  pro- 
gressive treatment  and  the  same  consequent  success  mark 
the  practice  of  this  house ;  and  upon  inquiring  whether 
any  Improvement  could  be  made  by  a  mixture  of  the  breed, 
it  was  with  satisfadion  that  we  learnt,  that  Mr.  Ben  well's 
predecessor,  Mr.  Bell,  had  some  years  ago  sent  a  great  many 
boars  and  sows  from  Berkshire  into  Yorkshire,  which  had 
succeeded  so  well,  as  greatly  to  have  improved  the  breed,  and 
for  which  that  gentleman  deservedly  received  the  tlianks  of 
n\any  of  the  principal  farmers  of  that  county. 

At  Messrs.  Bush's  distillery,  at  Wandsworth,  there  arc 
about  two  thousand  annually  fattened.    They  give  the  prc- 
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fsrcnce  to  the  Berkshire  breed  ;  and  they  get  some  excellent 
stores  of  this  breed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  corresponds  with  tlie  accounts  given  by 
Mr.  Benwcll,  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  Johnsons,  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  shape.  It  is  tlic  opinion  of  these  gentlemen, 
that  if  the  Shropshire  stores  came  to  hand  in  better  condi- 
tion and  more  age,  they  would  be  certain  of  coming  to  a 
jalc  ;  consequently  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  good 
quality  attached  to  them  :  they  are  near  six  months  in 
getting  them  from  twcnty-iive  to  thirty  stone  ;  and  from  the 
present  high  price  of  corn,  tliis  trade  is  by  no  means  con- 
sidered profitable  to  them. 

At  Mr.  Stonard*s  starch  manufaftory,  upon  an  average  oi 
four  years,  they  have  fed,  from  the  refuse  of  the  manufac- 
ture, two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  per  annum ;  but  as 
their  food  is^of  a  cold  and  poor  nature,  and  in  no  way  equal 
to  the  distiller's  wash  and  grains,  tliey  are  obliged  to  give 
them  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  beans  and  peascJ 
amounting  to  between  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  quar- 
ters communibus  annis.  They  have  generally  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  at  a  time  in  fattening. 

At  Messrs.  Randall  and  Suter*s  starch  manufa(5tory  are 
fattened,  after  the  same  manner,  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred annually ;  they  buy  tliem  in  at  one  year  and  a  hull 
eld,  and  in  six  months  they  arc  fit  for  sale,  when  they  fetch 
from  four  to  five  pounds  each.  The  sorts  which  arc  made 
choice  of  by  these  gentlemen,  are  in  every  rchpcft  the  same 
as  those  which  the  distillers  fatten.  The  greatest  part  of 
these  stores  are  brought  to  Fihcldcy,  in  Middlesex,  where 
they  are  sorted  and  put  into  sizes  by  the  salesmen,  before 
they  are  sent  to  the  respciflive  feeders :  these,  as  we  said 
before,  are  principally  Yorkshiie,  Shropshire,  Berkshire^ 
!-,incolnshire,  and  Leicestershire.  These  whicii  come  from 
Xiirfolk,  Su^blk,  and  Es&ex,  are  brought  from  just  aftet 
the  harvest,  to  the  month  of  Oilobcr,  to  Romford  market, 
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The  custom  about  London  differs  from  that  in  the  country 
as  to  the  weight  of  the  hogs :  in  the  former  it  is  the  net 
wciglu  of  the  carcass,  not  including  the  head,  feet,  or  flea,  as 
is  done  in  the  latter.  When  malt  is  at  a  moderate  price,  they 
arc  supposed  to  pay  to  the  distillers  about  iv/o  shillings  per 
week  per  head.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  with  so  much 
knowledge  as  these  gentlemen  must  h.ive  acquired  rcspe<£ling 
these  animals,  no  method  has  yet  been  discoverid  j'>r  ascer- 
taining their  ages,  and  therefore  they  arc  obliu^-J  to  buy 
them  in  at  a  venture. 

From  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subjedl.  It  wi'l  .:ppear, 
that  the  number  of  hogs  fed  in  the  manner  dcscribc<i,  ai  ihis 
county,  upon  an  average  of  four  years,  is  upwiirus  uf  clcvea 
thousand  seven  hundred,  valued  at  /'46,2X5. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  rciurn  our  pa^ticu]:*r  vianr.s  to 
those  gentlemen  before  named,  ff)r  the  ver/  htinuiome  man- 
ner in  which  they  furnished  us  with  tlie  :::atcra!.s  to  draw 
out  this  report:  our  especial  obligatioi...  jn-  due  to  Mr. 
Bcnwell,  who,  besides  aiding  us  in  the  suV;oc:  r»ui\\*  Iip.me- 
diately  within  his  depanmei:t,  took  partic\«^-*.r  -xA'^ts  to  pro- 
cure for  us  the  number  of  acres  of  conAVjy\  aclvJ  land 
widiin  his  parish,  as  well  as  tlic  nature  of  dis  c'  ^•l:rc,  «ac. 


WHETHER,  ANY  OF  THE  LAND  IS  WAT^  A 


IT  i'c :.»  uot  "ippcar,  diat  watering  of  meadows  is  a\*y  >vliefc 
praft;i:»,d  ^i>  hi;;  county,  of  sufficient  extent  to  deserve  par- 
ticurar  n-  t-"  .  .ii*'^  indeed  such  is  the  nature  of  the  county, 
that  very  ;  w  a  •  .a:  ;s  c  f  it  are  capable  of  so  desirable  a  pi  adlice 
at  all;  diut  wlii/'i  \i>  VwuuTcd  does  not  appear  to  be  done  ac- 
cording- to  ai.j  n  \v  f\s<^Ci;>,  but  simply  conformable  co  the 
i^lcasof  theposscbS'.K 


t.  A    «  .    I 
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IF  THE  LAS*r>  IS  EMPLOYED  IN  HUSBANDRY. 

IN  the  environs  of  London  the  principal  crops  in  use  arc 
rye,  lares,  clover,  and  turnips:  tlicsc  arc  chiefly  consumed  as 
green  meat,  and  l>car  very  lieavy  prices.  In  the  more  inland 
fiTt,  wheat,  barlcYf  oats,  beans,  pease,  lucerne,  rye -grass, 
yii'l  lately  upon  the  Downs,  very  large  quantitl'js  of  saint  toIi;c, 
which  is  found  to  answer  vciy  well.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mitcham,  several  acres  arc  planted  with  various  Linds  of 
j»!iysical  herbs,  such  as  peppermint,  spearmint,  haulm,  h- 
vc'ider,  hysop,  ponny«royal,  sage,  horehound  and  tanscy, 
ro:^oihcr  with  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  are 
brou  ;ht  to  the  London  markets,  and  are  readily  bought  up, 
and  v'hercver  the  land  suns  them,  produce  very  large  profits. 
J^oiaioes,  and  in  the  deep  sandy  loams  near  Chertscy  and 
Woking,  very  considerable  portions  of  carrots  and  parj»neps 
i\rc  giown  for  the  London  markets,  as  well  as  for  the  seeds; 
Ivjt  nor,  that  we  can  find,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

yVCCORDING  to  the  common  field  huj.handry  of  t!iii 
count",  and  we  believe  it  is  nearly  similar  in  other  counties, 
^*  lv\*.S4:  it  is  so  of  those  through  which  we  have  had  occasion 
U)  t::;\ ;:!,  and  thereby  to  notice  the  prailice,  that  vtiy  little 
or  n  >  variation  at  all  could  take  place  ;  and  thcrefort^  wheat, 
barley,  .:nd  oats,  havei>een  the  uniform  routine,  and  their  chief 
aim  has  boon  to  get  the  wheat  crop  round,  be  the  ground  rich 
or  pof)r,  shallow  or  deep.  The  custom  of  each  manor  in  the 
arable  lards,  for  the  most  part,  was  to  lay  them  in  three  com- 
mon £el(i:- ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to  pursue  a 
cou)  sc  of  whrat,  barley,  or  oats  ;  and  the  third  remained  in 
fallow.  By  this  practice  every  idea  of  turnips,  clover,  and 
other  ai  r'fcial  grasses,  was  out  of  the  question.  But  as  man- 
Jdiid  became  more  and  more  enlightened,  finding  the  bad  ef» 
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fcfis  of  this  sort  of  husbandry,  and  benig  pecludcd  the  ad- 
vantage of  winter  crops;  seeing  also  the  absurdity  of  fallow- 
ing, they  wisely  made  an  agreement  among  themselves, 
(wherever  they  could  possibly  cfFedl  it)  and  changed  some- 
what of  the  mode,  by  the  introdu^ftion  of  the  artificial  grasses. 
Having,  however,  no  opportunity  of  cross  ploughing, 
(which  every  intelligent  farmer.decras  so  necesary)  by  reason 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  slips  into  which  common  field  land 
is  generally  divided,  they  arc  prevented  even  in  the  summer 
from  making  as  much  produce  as  they  otherwise  would  do. 
It  will  not,  we  presume,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  if  turnips, 
clover,  and  other  artificial  grasses  can  be  introduced  in  a  due 
course  of  husbandy,  but  especially  pease,  beans,  or  potatoes, 
that  they  are  the  best  preparatives  for  wheat,  that  can  be  de« 
sired ;  for,  as  they  are  cither  sown  or  planted  at  certain  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other,  row  from  row,  it  enables 
the  good  farmer  to  hoe  his  ground  as  often  as  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  the  dcstruftion  of  the  weeds,  the  loosening  and  pul- 
verizing the  soil,  and  thereby  preparing  it  in  the  most  ciTec- 
tual.way  for  any  succeding  crop. 


FALLOWING    CONSIDERED. 

WHENEVER  it  Is  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  use  his 
diicretion  in  a  due  succession  and  change  of  liis  crops,  we  mean 
only  such  as  is  consistent  with  good  husbandry,  wc  are  fully 
of  opinion,  that  tallowing  is  aliogecher,  and  absolutely  unne- 
cessary, and  is  just  so  much,  as  that  ground  ought  to  have 
produced,  lost  to  the  community  ;  and  for  the  strongest  and 
.  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  *'  that  lay  the  ground  up  in  what- 
ever way  you  please,  cleanse  ic  in  the  most  efic^tual  manner 
thai  you  can,  nature  will  not  suffer  ic  to  remain  iiiaitivc,  and 
tliercforc  it  ir-*icrares  all  kinds  of  weeds,  which  two  or  three 
years  of  successive  good  husbandry  arc  barely  sufficient  to 

eradicate; 
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turned  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  soil  llial  is  tuund  under; 
die  dung  is  mixed  with  it,  together  with  whatever  soil  can  be 
coUedlcd  from  ponds,  or  the  bottoms  of  ditches.  These,  by 
repeated  turnings  and  expositions,  make  a  body  of  manure  of 
very  considerable  value.  This  is  provincially  called  a  mixen. 
Where  the  situation  will  not  admit  of  the  dung  being  laid  on 
tlic  waste,  the  next  recourse  is  to  the  head  land.  With  this 
manure  they  dress  tlicir  land  for  wheat. 

WHAT  ARE  TIIi:  USUAL  SORTS  OF  PLOUGHS  ? 

HAVING  minutely  examined  tlie  implements  of  husban- 
dry'used  in  this  county,  nothing  striking  appears.  The  ploughs 
in  use  at  this  time,  in  most  distri(fls,  are  nearly  similar  to  those 
tliat  were  used  by  their  grandfathers,  and  differ  only  as  whim 
or  custom  has  more  or  less  prevailed.  The  more  customary 
ones,  however,  (w  here  the  new  husbandry  has  been  intro* 
duccd,  and  which  we  lx:g  leave  here  strongly  to  inculcate 
into  the  minds  of  every  intelligent  farmer,  as  by  much  the 
l>cst  mode  of  delivering  the  grain,  is  Cook's  drill  machine, 
and  ilie  best  hoc  is  Macdoiigalc's  ;  these  are  by  far  the  best 
miichincs  in  present  use)  arc  the  Kentish  turnwrist,  the  Ro- 
tucrham  and  Ducket's  skim  plough,  the  swing  plough,  and 
wheel  ploiu'h.  A  horse  hoe,  which  we  have  used  for  several 
years  in  hoeing  tiiKls  of  pease,  beans,  and  other  articles  in- 
tended for  seed,  and  which  \vc  have  uniformly  found  to  an- 
swer, we  have  given  a  plate  of,  for  tlic  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

WHETlir.R  OXKN  OR  HORSES  ARE  USED  ? 

THE  few  oxen  that  arc  to  be  met  with  in  agricultural  em- 
ployments, arc  scarce  deserving  notice,  and  therefore  it  fol- 
lows, that  horses  arc  the  favourite,  the  quality  of  which  may 
*vic  with  those  of  any  other  county;  and  either  evince  the 

r  proi>crty 
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property  or  the  prMc  of  the  proprietors.  It  1$,  Iiowcver, 
much  to  be  lamented^  since  oxen  will  unquestionably^  in  the 
£cld,  do  as  much  work  as  horses,  are  by  proper  training  full 
as  tradable,  cost  in  the  first  instance  less,  consume  less  pro* 
vender,  and  are  of  considerable  value  when  they  are  got  old 
and  incapable  of  doing  so  much  work,  that  diey  are  so  mucK 
cut  of  use. 

WHAT  IS  THE  USUAL  SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST  ? 

TO  enter  into  the  particular  periods  of  the  sced-tin:e  and 
harvest  in  this  county,  would  be  to  give  the  description  of 
each  particular  distrld;  it  is  suJBcIent  for  our  purpose  to  say^ 
that  In  that  part  of  the  county  where  the  soils  are  stiff  and 
difficult  to  work,  every  intelligent  farmer  will  necessarily 
take  every  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  his  soil, 
to  sow  his  grain :  in  like  manner,  where  the  land  is  more  pli- 
able and  light,  they  seldom  lose  sight  of  the  first  rains  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  to  sow  the  wheat.  By  so  doing,  there  is 
sufficient  warmth  in  the  ground  to  make  the  seed  vegetate 
speedily,  and  thereby  attain  that  strength  so  neces^ry  to  re- 
sist any  check  which  a  severe  winter  may  produce.  It  will 
be  needless  to  say,  that  there  are  circut^stances  and  situa- 
tions in  which  wheat  is  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. But  surclv  these  must  have  arisen  from  some  unfbrescea 

4 

cause,  and  not  the  effedk  of  choice  ;  for  we  liave  never  yet 
met  with  any  thing  like  a  specious  argument  for  such  a  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  to 
sow  grain  at  so  late  a  season  as  this,  (wliich,  if  the  land  is 
stiff,  must  necessarily  be  much  chilled,  besides  the  almost 
impossibiiity  of  sufficiently  covering  the  seed)  roust  subjcdl  ic 
when  just  sprung  up,  and  in  all  the  tenderness  of  infancy,  to 
the  wind's  cutting  blasts ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  number 
Qi  plants  which  the  frosts  will  assuredly  from  time  to  time 
throw  out  of  the  ground.  This  therefore  makes  a  part  of  bad^^ 

husbandry^ 
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Iiutbandry.  The  tame  argument,  somewhat  differently  ap* 
•pliedi  will  hold  good  as  to  the  barley  and  oat  season.  From 
the  first  week  in  March,  to  the  second  week  in  April,  is,  at 
near  as  can  be  collected,  the  time  which  these  grains  are 
usually  sown.  It  would  be  folly  in  us  to  lay  down  any  gc« 
neral  plan  to  regulate  these  several  sowings,  because  he  must 
Tx  a  very  bad  farmer  indeed  that  will  lose  sight  of  the  fittest 
season  for  depositing  his  seed ;  and  that  period  is  most  proper 
which  is  neither  so  eariy  as  to  be  ztk&ed  by  frost,  nor  so  late 
as  to  be  liable  to  suffer  by  a  dry  season.  The  exadl  quantity 
of  seed  of  each  grain  to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  may  very  nicely 
he  ascertained  by  that  very  useful' machine,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cook's  drill.  But  as  this  proves  nothing  in  answer  to  the 
question,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  the  broad*ca&t  husban« 
diy,  the  quantity  sown  per  acre,  is  about  an  average  of  two 
and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  varying  from  little  better  than 
two  and  a  half  to  ibur  and  a  half;  of  barley,  three  bushels  ; 
cats,  five  bushels,  computed  by  the  Winchester  measure ; 
£)r  it  certainly  is  not  the  charging  of  the  land  with  a  large 
quantity  of  seed  that  makes  it  the  most  produftive,  but 
•(next  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil)  the  exa&  distri- 
bution of  just  such  a  portion  as  enables  each  plant  to  derive 
its  due  quantiun  of  nourishment  from  sun,  air,  and  soil. 
Surry  is  by  no  means  a  barley  county,  yet  in  particular  dis- 
tridb,  what  it  does  grow,  is  good,  and  not  unfrequently  fine. 
The  harvest  differs  but  little  with  the  other  neighbouring 
counties,  unless  indeed  we  except  the  environs  of  London, 
where  it  is  rather  earlier,  and  which  the  great  number  of 
people  to  be  found  at  that  season,  enables  them  to  get  in  with 
expedition.  And  this  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  the 
want  of  hands  is  a  very  serious  evil,  and  which,  we  are  con- 
vinced, inclosures  would  tend  greatly  to  remove.  The  average 
produce  per  acre  may  be  thus  computed;  wheat,  twenty-three 
bushels;  barley,  thirty  bushels  *,  and  oau,  thirty-six  bushels ; 
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aliliough  ill  some  parts,  eighty  basIieU  of  oats  have  a£lually 
been  produced  from  several  acres. 

WHETHER  LAND  IS  INCLOSED  ? 

IN  reply  to  this  question,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the 
county  is  composed  of  a  proportion  of  inclosed,  as  well  as 
open  Aelds,  the  result  of  which  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
answer  to  the  totation  of  crops.  But  the  advantages  that 
have  hcen  found  from  inclosing  land,  must  be  looked  for  in 
some  other  county,  for  in  no  one  circumstance  is  the  county 
of  Surry  so  much  behind,  as  in  tiiat  under  consideration ; 
and  therefore  the  increase  of  rent,  quantity  or  quality  ol 
produce,  improvement  of  stock,  &c.  must  remain  to  bel 
proved.  But  we  have  in  anotlier  place  jshewn,  that  the  far- 
mers invariably  say,  that  if  they  give  at  tliis  time  twcKc 
shillings  per  acre  for  their  common  6eld  land,  they  would  fori 
the  same  inclosed,  with  great  pleasure,  give  eighteen  shillings,| 
and  so  in  the  like  proportion  of  rent  as  they  now  pay. 

The  size,  and  nature  of  the  inclosures,  is  answered  by  thc| 
preceding. 

The  increase  or  decrease  of  population  by  inclosurcs  can-| 
not  be  ascertained  in  this  county ;  but  it  is  a  question  whici 
many  parts  of  England  can  prove,  where  inclosurcs  to  a  con- 
^iderable  extent  have  taken  place;  and  we  beg  leave  to  quot< 
Worcestershire  in  support  of  our  opinion,  that  the  less  opei 
the  country,  whether  it  may  have  consisted  in  downs,  wa:krcs, 
or  common  field  land,  the  less  of  poverty  and  idleness  is  t< 
be  seen  among  the  generality  of  their  inhabitants,  and  there* 
fore  it  may  be  inferred,  that  inclosurcs  tend  greatly  to  popula* 
tion» 


WHETHER  THERE  ARE  ANY  COMMON  FIELDS  ? 

'  IN  answer  to  this  question  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  th< 
honourable  Board  to  the  several  quantities  o(  land  now  ii 

commoi 
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common  fielJ  in  the  various  divisions  of  this  countv;  and  as' 
wc  proceed  to  mark  ihc  advantages  that  situation,  soil,  or 
any  other  circumstance  may  produce,  and  lastly  to  draw  such 
conclusions  as  a  review  of  the  whole  may  suggest. 

The  quantity  of  common  field  land,  from  Croydon,  Bed-  ' 
dington,  and  Wallington,  to  Carshalton,  is  estimated  at  1500 
acres,  the  major  part  of  which,  but  especially  the  lower  land, 
is  good,  being  a  kindly  loam  upon  gravel,  or  upon  chalk ; 
and  taiicn  in  the  aggregate,  produces  very  good  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  clover,  and  saint  foine.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  is  in  the  Iiand^  of  a" 
Lnv  proprietors,  principally  opulent  gentlemen,  who  would' 
most  readily  join  in  a  fair  and  equal  division,  yet  from  tho 
nature  of  the  tenure  of  those  lands,  the  intermixture  of  their 
property,  and  some  other  trilling  obstacles,  they  have  hitherto 
been  prevented  from  cfFcsSling  so  desirable  an  objedl.  In  a 
field  perhaps  of  200  acres  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find' 
ten  proprietors,  holding  twenty  shares  or  lots,  many  of  which 
arc  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  still  farther  from  the 
principal  part  of  the  farm.  The  lands  above  described  ave- 
rage about  fourteen  shillings  per  acre,  although  there  arc 
some  that  fetch  il.  5s.  and  a  few  particular  situations  that 
realize  as  high  as  three  pounds  per  acre  ;  but  that  is  no  cri- 
terion, being  close  to  some  town  or  village.  The  whole  of 
these  lands  in  a  state  of  inclosurc  would,  from  their  proximity 
to  Croydon,  Carshalton,  &:c.  let  at  il.  5s.  to  il.  los.  per 

From  Carslialton,  we- proceed  to   Sutton  and  Chcam, 
where  the  soil  for  the  most  part  is  good,  although  shallow, 
and  the  substratum  chalk.  Tlie  quantum  of  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, in  a  state  of  common  field,  is  said  to  amount  to* 
3000  acres.   Its  immediate  contiguity  to  several  limekilns, 
enables  the  proprietors  of  those  lands  to  dres*^  i)^em  at  an- 
easy  rate,  and  therefore  they  are  perhaps  as  p:\niadive  as' 
Itnds  under  such  tenures  can  be.  Presentment  ccn  sb;!li?^gs  per 
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acre ;  but  inclosed  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  brings  from  il.  los.  to  2I.  per  acre. 

In  the  confines  of  Ewel,  there  arc  between  6  and  700 
acres.  The  high  lands  near  the  common  are  a  light  shallow 
loam  upon  chalk;  the  low  lands  are  composed  of  tlic  same 
sort  of  soil,  but  of  a  good  depth,  producing  good  and  fair 
crops ;  which  tlie  wisdom  and  good  sciisc  of  tlie  proprietors 
have  enabled  them  to  cffcfk  by  mutual  exchanges  of  lands, 
laying  small  or  narrow  slips  together,  which  before  were 
very  much  scattered  and  intermixed.   But  nutwithstanding 
that  by  this  means  one  great  end  is  obtained,  still  the  want  of 
inclosures  subjefis  them  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  one 
system  of  cropping,  docs  not  exempt  them  from  suffering  by 
the  bad  husbandry  of  their  neighbours,  and  effe^ually  pre- 
vents them  from  raising  such  a  portion  of  green  meat,  as 
turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  and  saint  foine,  (the  latter  of  which 
the  land  in  question  is  well  calculated  to  grow)  which  the 
size  of  their  farms  would  enable  them  always  to  grow  for 
the  support  of  sheep  stock  in  the  winter.    Under  these  disad- 
vantages, it  is  not  to  be  expetSied,  that  the  land  should  bear  a 
high  price,  and  therefore  it  only  lets  from  eight  to  fifteen  shil« 
lings  per  acre ;  but  for  wluch,  if  inclosed,  the  present  tenants 
would  givefrom  il.  to  il.  los.  per  acre.  Epsom  commonfields 
contain  about  800  acres.    Nearly  one  half  of  the  low  hnd» 
are  a  tolerable  deep  sandy  joam ;  the  other  part,  loam  upon 
chalk.  Present  rent  thirteen  shillings  per  acre.  The  former  land, 
as  being  so  much  deeper,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
jo£  saint  foine,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  sainfoin,  and  by 
Linnxus  called  bedysarum  CMbrychis.    If  this  land  was  in- 
dosed,  tlie  saint  foine  might  be  cultivated  to  very  great  pro- 
fit. The  best  way  is  to  drill  it  thin  at  not  Ic^s  distance  than  two 
feet,  row  from  row;  and  the  seed  deposited  iiot  deeper  than 
half  an  inch  in  strong  land,  and  from  that  to  one  inch,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  in  which  die  farmer  must 
his  discretion.  By  being  sown  in. drills,  it  will  enable  him 
X  to 
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10  me  Mr.  Macdoople't  hoe^  a  order  to  the  due  deaming 
of  the  ground  by  the  dejcrufUon  ot  the  weeds,  aa  well  as  to 
che  great  encouragement  of  the  plants,  by  stirring,  loosenmg^ 
^  pulverizing  the  ground.  It  must  be  understood  also,  that  k 
k  altogether  improper  to  sow  any  other  grain  or  seed  with  iu 
Sheep  ea:  it  voraciously ;  oxen  and  cows  fintten  very  fast  upoa 
IT,  ia  a  certain  sute  of  its  growth,  just  before  it  comes  inio 
blossom ;  and  it  makes  excellent  hay  for  working  horses  all 
ibc  year  round*  It  is  aflSrmed  also  by  those  farmers  who  have 
cultivated  it  upon  a  large  scale^  that  two  bushels  of  the  seed 
pf  this  plant  will  afibrd  more  nourishment  to  liorses,  than 
three  bushels  of  oats ;  but  with  what  truth,  we  cannot  from 
our  own  knowledge  speak :  it  certainly,  however,  merits  the 
trial,  in  order  that  we  may  know  that  there  is  to  be  found  so 
good  a  substitute  for  oars.  We  have  been  led  into  this  detail 
here,  by  tlic  fitness  of  the  soil  under  immediate  dcscriptioa 
kt  the  growth  of  this  valuable  plant;  under  a  state  of  inclo- 
lurei  die  whole  of  this  common  field  land  would  average 
twenty  shillings  per  acre.  Leatherhead  common  fields  con-* 
tain  2000  acres  of  good  loamy  land ;  and  assimilating  so 
nearly  to  tlie  preceding,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
further  as  an  argument  to  induce  the  inclosing  of  them. 

Ashtcd  common  fields  consist  of  about  700  acres  of  simw 
lar  soil :  its  proximity  to  the  Downs  would  in  a  state  of  in* 
closure  render  it  highly  valuable :  its  present  rental  averages 
about  nine  sliillings  per  acre. 

Fctcham  common  fields  are  about  150  acres  of  good  loam  ^ 
(resent  rent  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre. 

fiookham  common  fields,  similar  soil,  and  about  the  same 
lent,  and  contain  450  acres» 

East  and  West  Clandon  common  fields  are  nearly  30a 
uteres  of  similar  soil  and  rent.  These  tliree  divisions  would,  if 
inclosed,  let  at  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  per  acre. 

Meroe  and  Horsehil  common  fields  are  composed  of  51a 
acres  of  light  loamy  soil,  part  gravelly  and  part  stoney  r  pre* 
leot  average  rent  near  seven  shillings  per  acre. 
iR|  Egham 
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Egham  common  fields  contain  about  300  acres  of  rich  light 
•loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn :  its  ready  commu<» 
nication  to  the  Thames,  its  contij;uiiy  to  Egham,  and  as  \vc 
before  observed,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  all  conspire  to  make 
enclosures  here  very  desirable.  The  right  of  commonage  is 
tmlimiicd ;  and  under  those  restrictions,  it  nevertheless  lets 
from  il.  to  il.  5s.  per  acre,  but  would  let  direftly,  if  inclosed; 
•for  il.  10s.  to  2s.  10s.  per  acre. 

Hytheficlds  contain  about  250  acres  of  good  loamy  land 
^pon  gravel:  they  are  in  small  parcels,  the  property  of  about 
tliirtecn  pci  'Jons,  who  have  an  unlimi':ed  right  of  common: 
The  present  rent  is  sixteen  to  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  T)ut 
would  fetch  from  thirty  to  fifty  shillings. 

Thorp  common  fields  contain  about  350  acres  of  good 
loamy  soil.  Present  rent  is  twenty  shillings  per  acre;  would 
let  for  thirty  to  forty  shillings  per  acre, 

Mortlakc,  Putney,  Wandsworth,  and  Batrei'sea,  arc  said 
to  contain  about  1340  acres  of  light  loamy  soil.  Present  rent 
il.  5s«  per  acre,  which,  if  inclosed,  would  find  a  rental  of 
ll.  los.  to  2I.  5s.  per  acre.  In  examining  Battersea  fields,  per* 
haps  no  part  of  the  county  (and  we  may  almost  include  the 
kingdom  too)  exhibits  in  stronger  colours  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  inclosures.  The  lands  for  tlie  most  part  lay  in  narrow 
slips,  which  is  the  general  custom,  arc  j^loughcd  in  one  uni- 
form way,  and  are  nearly  sown  with  one  uniform  round  of 
grain,  without  intermisiicn,  and  consequently  without  fal- 
lowing.   This  Its  proximicy  to  the  metropolis  enables  the  te- 
nants to  do^  by  the  great  case  with  wliich  tliey  get  dung  and 
manure ;  but  notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  always  work  this  soil,  yet  it  is  so  invariably  foul,  that  in 
this  rcspeft  Battersea  fields  arc  become  almost  proverbial,  it 
ib  in  vain  that  ont  man  is  at  great  pains  and  expence  to 
cleanse  and  purify  hi«  lands,  if  his  next  neighbour  will  not  do 
to  too.   The  lightness  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  dung 
which  is  continually  bestowed  upon  these  fields,  at  tlie  same 
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time  that  it  makes  them  produAivc  in  grain,  tends  also  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  couch,  and  other  noxious  weeds. 
Were  they  inc'oscd,  tliey  would,  in  all  probability,  l)C  ap- 
propriated to  horticultural  purposes,  for  which  the  land  and 
situation  are  so  peculiarly  adapted :  in  that  case  it  would 
fetch  from  three  to  four  pounds  per  acre,  notwithstanding  the 
t}the  has  in  this  parish  been  a  continued  source  of  vexatious 
disputes  between  tlic  clergyman,  or  tythc  holder,  and  the 
parishioners. 

Runncymcad  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
good  soil,  and  at  present  lets  for  twenty  shillings  per  acre^ 
tythc  free*  It  is  the  property  of  ten  persons,  and  in  small 
parcels.  After  the  12th  of  August  it  is  cgnunon  to  all  the 
parish,  who  turn  on  an  indefinite  number  of  cattle,  until 
March,  when  it  is  shut  up  again  ;  but  being  subjcA  to  be 
flooded  in  the  winter,  it  becomes  poached  by  the  number  of 
cattle  iliat  are  on  at  that  time,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
herbage,  and  consequent  loss  to  the  proprietors.  This  would 
be  remedied  by  an  inclosure,  and  would  be  worth  from  forty 
to  sixty  shillings  per  aero. 

Yard  Mead,  and  Long  Mead,  contain  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  similar  soil,  and  under  similar  regulations,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  value. 

Wcybridge  and  -Walton  meadows  lie  together,  and  con- 
tain about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  loam  on  gravel ; 
dicy  are  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  the  Thames,  which 
bounds  them  on  the  north.  Prcseiit  value  about  il.  5s.  per 
acre. 

Send  Common  Broad  Meadow  contains  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  acres  of  a  deep  rich  soil,  the  property  of  about 
fifty  people.  The  present  rental  is  about  il.  los.  per  acre. 
As  soon  as  the  hay  is  carried,  the  meadow  is  shut  up  until 
the  1 8th  of  September,  on  which  day  the  gates  are  opened^ 
not  only  for  cattle  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mea- 
dow, and  -the  parishioners  at  large,  but  they  arc  brought 
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from  distant  places,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  It  is  not  known  how  this  shameful  custom  was 
first  introduced,  but  the  faft  is  so ;  neither  is  it  unfre- 
quent  to  see  diseased  cattle  mingling  with  the  sound.  All  arc 
however  suffered  to  remain  on  until  the  March  following. 
The  ground  by  this  weight  of  cattle  becomes  much  poached, 
and  consequently  the  herbage  rendered  of  less  value  to  tlic 
proprietors.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  old  River 
Wey,  and  by  the  navigation  River  Wey  on  the  other ;  and 
if  inclosed  would  let  from  2I.  to  3I.  and  upwards.  It  is  some- 
times called  Woking  Broad  Mead,  being  within  the  manor 
of  Woking. 

Scotches  Common  Meadow  lies  in  Send  parish,  and  con- 
tains fifty  acres  of  similar  soil  and  tenure  as  the  preceding. 
There  are  only  three  proprietors. 

Send  Little  Mead  contains  seventy  acres  of  deep  rich  soil 
This  is  a  stinted  mead.  There  are  eleven  proprietors,  who 
alone  have  a  right  to  turn  their  cattle  on  after  the  hay  is 
off,  and  in  tlie  proportion  of  two  horses  or  four  cows  per 
acre. 

In  bringing  into  one  view  the  result  of  our  inquiries  into 
tlie  quantum  of  acres  now  in  common  fields,  the  quality  of 
soil  in  each  distrift,  and  the  queuion,  Whether  any  division 
of  them  is  proposed  in  this  county  ?  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
the  number  of  acres  exceeds  twelve  thousand;  but  de- 
ducing what  may  be  supposed  to  be  lost  by  inclosing  to  the 
arable  by  hedges  and  ditches,  which  die  surplus  number  of 
acres  will  amply  make  up  for,  we  set  the  remainder  down  at 
twelve  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  about  one  thousand  and 
niuety-tive  acres,  of  meadow.  These,  however,  may  not  ap- 
pear so  very  considerable  to  those  who  arc  in  the  Jiabit  of 
seeing  counties,  where,  perhaps,  twice  or  thrice  that  num«* 
ber  may  be  found ;  yet  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  our 
purpo^,  if,  by  tlic  statement  in  the  preceding  part  of  our 
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report,  under  die  revlcwr  of  the  commons  and  was.es,  we 
have  shewn,  that  the  iodoting  of  the  common  fields  will 
yidd  a  return  in  the  produce,  over  and  above  their  present 
produce,  equal  to  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  quarters  of  grain,  and  of  the  value  of  15,6931.  ly. 
per  annum.    If  our  statement  is  corredl,  (and  it  ceruinly  is 
not  our  intention  either  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  honourable 
Board)  and  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not 
far  from  being  so,  it  makes  no  trifling  argument  in  support 
of  the  propriety  and  good  policy  of  inclosing ;  and  if  it  is 
of  so  much  value  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  the  county  of 
Surry  appears  to  be,  of  how  much  more  consideration  must 
it  be,  by  inclosing  those  lands  in  such'counties  where  there 
ire  so  many  more  acres  ?    It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood by  inclosures  in  general,  that  the  intention  is  die  di- 
viding a  large  trafk  of  land  into  a  great  many  divisions,  of  a 
few  acres  each— it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  observing 
die  following  plan :   Where  a  man's  enure  farm,  or  die 
principal  part  of  it,  is  in  common  field,  which  is  not  unfre- 
queatly  the  fad,  in  that  case  it  will  be  proper  that  those 
lands  which  lie  near  his  house  should  be  divided  into  small 
fields,  for  die  convenience  of  removing  his  catdc  from  die 
one  into  the  odier,  as  the  seasons  and  -  occ  asions  may  re- 
quire.   These  inclosures  may  contain  six,  eight,  or  ten  acres 
in  extent ;  hut  the  more  distant  ones  for  corn,  should  not  be 
less  than  sixteen  to  twenty  acres  each,  according  to  d;e  size 
of  the  farm.     The  smaller  home  inclosures  will  have  a  two- 
fold good  efFc6t ;  they  will  enable  die  tenant,  as  before  ob- 
served, to  remove  his  catde  as  he  finds  it  most  convenient  or 
prudent,  either  for  pasture  or  for  shelter ;  and  diey  will  in  a 
very  material  degree  ad  as  a  screen  against  the  violence  of 
the  winds  to  his  hams,  sheds,  and  other  buildings.      In  the 
fim  case,  although  by  die  smallness  of  the  inclosures  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  grass  produced  near  die  hedges,  and  pro- 
bably too  under  die  drip  of  trees,  may  not  ht  so  sweet  and 
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good  as  that  which  is  produced  in  the  more  interior  part  of 
the  field ;  yet,  unquestionably,  as  the  whole  will  grow  so 
much  earlier  by  reason  of  the  warmth  which  shelter  natu- 
rally produces,  the  farmer  is  considerably  overpaid  by  being 
able  to  bring  his  stock  so  much  earlier  to  depasture  into 
panicular  fields,  to,  perhaps,  the  consequent  less  consumption 
of  more  valuable  provender  ;  and  at  all  events  it  must  enable 
him  to  brine:  them  in  a  better  stale  of  forwardness  to  market. 
This  is  the  grand  art  of  agriculture,  to  be  able  by  a  uniform 
good  system,  to  bring  every  commodity  to  the  earliest 
market,  at  the  least  possible  expence.  In  planting  forest 
trees  in  hedge  rows,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  apportion 
the  number  to  the  size  of  the  inclosure ;  for  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  plant  so  many  trees  round  them  as  to 
preclude  both  sun  and  air :  a  few  trees  would  do  that  good 
which  a  greater  number  would  render  very  injurious. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  comes  next  under  consideration ; 
and  here  it  will  be  found,  that  the  soil  of  the  common  fields 
is  not  only  very  congenial  to  the  growth  of  white  thorn,  of 
which  hedges  principally  consist,  as  well  as  every  species  of 
grain,  but  is  likewise,  in  many  places,  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  timber,  and  in  all  cases  capable  of  producing  wood 
for  fuel,  for  stakes,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  agricultural 
purposes.  The  more,  therefore,  these  fields  are  cultivated 
in  a  state  of  arable,  by  means  of  inclosures,  the  greater  must 
be  the  strength  to  do  it ;  and  consequently,  as  more  hands 
must  be  employed  to  afford  that  strength,  it  must  tend  to  the 
Increase  of  population. 

Rcspedling  the  latter  part  of  the  query.  Whether  any  di- 
vision of  the  common  fields  is  proposed  ?  we  have  before 
noticed,  in  the  several  distrifls  that  wc  have  gone  through, 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  eSc6k  so  desirable  a 
plan,  and  have  assigned  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  to 
us,  why  those  plans  have  not  been  put  into  execution  ;  and 
we  can  with  great  truth  assure  the  honourable  Board,  that 


t---* 
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Opinion  prevails  among  farmers  and  proprietors, 
1,  that  give  them  but  the  authority  to  inclose  their 
1  hMs.,  as  well  as  to  make  the  proper  exclianges, 
f  w'lW  give  an  increase  of  rent  equal  to  what  we  have 
I  It  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  imagined,  that 
Kiis  dcscri[)tion,  who  are  said  to  be  for  the  most  part 
'  liberal  in  their  dispositions,  nor  reckoned  to'be 
ivcly  inclined,  wilt  ofi^r  to  give  an  increase  of  rent 
nc-chird,  unless  positive  convitAion  was  pre- 
Ibrought  home  to  their  minds,  by  a  comparative  dif- 
|l)et\vccn  the  value  and  produce  of  their  inclosed  and  - 
L  fields. 
Iiore  general  and  panicular  satisfaction,  we  beg  leave  ' 

rate  the  several  divisions  of  common  fields  under 
Iv,  to  bring  forward  the  present  rental,  which  we 
■cragc,  rnd  likewise  the  proffered  increase  of  rent 
Irlosing,  which  we  shall  average  also.  The  result 
remain  for  the  consideration  of  the  honouraUe 
If  Aiiricutture. 
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From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears,  that  tlie  average 
of  the  present  rental  is  twelve  shillings  and  ten  pence  three 
farthings ;  and  the  proffered  average  rental  is  one  pound 
four  shillings  and  one  penny  half-penny  and  a  fradUoni  to 
each. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PRICE  OF  LABOUR.  ? 

THE  price  of  labour  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  stationary 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  past,  unless  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  (ho  metropolis,  the  large  market  towns,  or  near  the 
manufaAories ;  and  the  average  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
cightcen-pencc  per  day.  It  appears,  however,  now  to  be 
making  rapid  strides  at  advance,  and  if  so,  it  may  one  day 
or  other  become  of  serious  consequence.  The  idea  uniform- 
ly held  out  as  a  reason  for  this  advance,  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  as  well  as  every  other  necessary 
of  life,  and  tliat  tliey  are  less  able  to  bring  up  a  family,  even 
with  this  advance  than  formerly."*  How  far  this  may  be  true 
is  for  others  to  decide.  The  gardeners,  whose  profession  so 
nearly  assimilates  to  the  hu&bandmen,  and  who  certainly 
make  some  figure  among  the  labouring  class  of  this  county, 
have  raised  their  wages  from  95.  to  los.  6d.  and  from  los.  6d. 
to  I2S.  per  week.  Such  an  increase,  with  the  great  advance 
upon  the  rental,  the  public  must  eventually  pay.  h  is  daily 
becoming  the  practice  to  do  as  much  by  tlie  piece  as  possible, 
and  where  that  can  be  done,  it  is  the  better  plan,  as  being 
more  satisfactory  to  each  party  ;  and  therefore  grass  is 
snowed  by  the  acre,  according  to  the  weight  and  goodness 

of 

*  Besides  the  too  vlilble  disparity  there  is  in  the  price  of  hbcur  which  U 
paid  to  the  bricklayer,  his  labourer,  and  mechanics  in  general,  the  labourers 
in  agriculture  are  out  in  all  seasons,  at;d  in  all  weathers  j  and  although  they 
•re  not  worse  of  now  in  that  respe^  than  formerly,  yet  they  have  not  the 
means  of  enforcing  an  ir.crease  of  their  wages  which  the  mechanic  bat,  aU 
sbovgh  thcgr  aie  equally  deserving  encouragement. 
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lop,  from  four  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  acre,  and 
l-icliou:  t>eer,  as  circumstances  may  occur:  the  wo- 
Imaking  the  hay  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
land  beer ;  thatching,  at  one  shilling  to  one  shilling 
Tpeiice  per  square  of  sixteen  feet.   In  like  manner, 
irley,  and  oats,  are  reaped  and  mowed  :  the  former 
lac  about  six  shillings  per  acre,  and  (he  (wo  latter 
two  sliillings  and  six-pence  to  four  shilUngs  per 
ic  reaping  is  generally  performed  by  the  itinerant 
who  at  this  season  are    found   traversing  ih6 
1  large  bodies  ;  and  the  carrying  and  stacking  by 
people ;    ditching  and    banking,  according,  tO' 
It  uf  ilic  bank,  at  six-pence  (o  one  shilling  aiul 
;  pel  rod  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half;  trenching,  or 
I  up    freih    ground,  where  the  soil  is  not  over 
■r  unusually  EtltF,  is  performed  at  ten-pence  to  one 
Ir  rod,  of*  the  depth  of  two  spades,  or  twenty  inches. 
3  at  which  labour  commences,  arc  from  day-light 
Iter  season,  and  ceases  at  dark  ;  and  from  six  to 
iier.  taking  half  an  hour  at  breakfast,  and  one 
but.  the  better  pra£tice  would  be,  both  for 
■lorsc,  to  begin  at  five,  and  work  to  seven  in  the 
laying  by  the  two  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
¥hmcn  usually  go  out  at  seven  in  llic  summer,  and 
t  tlirec  ;  and  in  the  winter,  from  eight  to  four. 
a  due  attention  to  the  draining  of  land,  ic 
r  ihit  much  of  this  is  done  in  any  part  of  the 
lut  fTom  the  accounts  we  have  given  of  thedif-- 
ijuny  of  which  require  draining,  there  will 
joom  tor  ingenuity  to  work  upon, 
r  burning  is  but  little  known,  and  still  less  praC'- 
s  distiitfl. 

c  of  the  woods  and  wood  lands  are  spoken  of  in 
Irt  of  this  survey* 
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THE  IMPORTAKCE  OP  LEASES  DULT  CONSIDERED. 

The  leading  principles,  in  the  management  of  property 
in  the  county  under  consideration,  arc  nearly  similar  to  tliose 
of  other  counties.  Leases  for  a  icnn  of  years  arc  the  inoi>t 
prevalent ;  and  the  old  custom  of  granting  them  fur  three 
lives,  seems  to  verge  fast  upon  extinction. 

Tenancy  at  will  has  also  prevailed  of  Lite  years,  and 
particularly  in  the  south-cast  distridt  ;  a  tenure  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  ahsurd,  nor  can  it  be  too 
speedily  abrogated:  and  surely  those  who  are  advocates 
for  this  mode  of  letting  farms,  must  be  blind  to  the  inte- 
rest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  the  commu* 
nity.  It  is  well  known  to  managers  of  landed  property,  that 
few  tenants  arc  to  be  found  who  arc  willing  to  engage  in  a 
farm  where  he  must  continually  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
lord, or  his  agent,  compared  to  what  there  would  be  if  a 
lease  for  years  was  granted ;  neither  can  it  be  supposed,  if 
such  men  were  found,  that  they  would  be  chara£tcrs  either 
so  opulent  or  so  respe£lable ;  for,  **  What  man  will  risque 
a  sum  of  money  in  attempting  any  improvements,  without  a 
fair  prospe£k  of  reaping  a  competent  advantage?"  Hence, 
therefore,  it  frequently  occurs,  that  farms  get  into  the  hands 
of  desperate  men,  whose  only  aim  is  to  get  money  at  all 
events,  and  consequently  to  remain  on  the  farm  but  a  few 
years,  when  it  reverts  to  the  landlord  one-third  reduced  in 
value,  the  land  being  out  of  heart,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
buildings  and  fences  tumbling  down.  The  farmer,  by  a 
tenure  so  insecure,  cannot  lay  his  land  down  to  grass,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  him,  or  however  well  adapted  the 
soil  may  be  ;  because,  no  sooner  does  he  begin  to  reap  tlic 
fruits  of  his  labour,  by  having  brought  the  herbage  to  a  good 
sward,  than  the  landlord  thinks  he  may  raise  his  rent.  But 
how  different  is  the  case  where  lease*  are  granted  for  a  certain 
I  "  and 
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pi  pcrioJ?    The  fanner  will  give  a  largcrTcnt,  Tk- 

:  is  satisfied  that  whatever  improvements  lie  mtro' 

Ihcthcr  it  be  in  grasses,  grain,  or<]iScrem  quiilitics 

-c,  hi:  has  the  i>rospci5t  of  being  rewarded.    That 

:  ahsolutely  necessary  as  a  compai^l  lictwccn  mau 

I,  «c  believe  that  no  one  who  thinks  seriously  on 

lit  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny :  thcj-  give,  by  their 

,  to  the  landlord  a  security,  that  such  a  system  of 

;  as  may  be  best  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of 

Irticrcd  finn  shall  be  pursued;  aiid  they  satisfy  the 

nat,  rti  least  for  the  term  of  that  lease,  he  ts  labouring 

-  prospcft  of  reimbursing  himself  those  cxpcnces 

nay  have  incurred,  and  the  hope  of  a  fair  surjilus 

j  his  ingenuity,  his  integrity,  and  his  industry.     At 

I  time  it  is  to  he  presumed,  that  no  landlord  who  hut 

1  of  Iits  fellow  creatures  at  all  in  view,  will,  out 

.  cxaft  sucli  a  rent,  as  to  give  tli;  unliappy 

Y\y  tlie  option  of  consenting  to  it  or  quitting  the 

|d  whicd,  rather  tlian  do,  from  having,  perhaps, 

li  upon  it,  and  attached  to  it  by  particular  parti- 

Ic  \\\\\  strain  every  nerve,  and  by  almost  starving 

lad  )iis  family,  to  save  a  sufficiency  to  pay  his  rent 

jjccomcs  due.       And  yet  that  this  is  no  uncommon 

IpiiSlurcof  imagination,  every  manager  of  estates, 

s  those  who,  from  situation,  are  led  to  be  much 

most  useful  and  ncglcftcd  class  of  men,  have 

lly  but  too  convincing  proofs  of.      Formerly  it  was 

,  that,  when  a  tenant  had  conduced  himself  with 

[  assiduity  on  his  farm,  he  was  considered  by  the 

las  a  person  that  deserved  some  notice ;  and  at  the 

In  of  his  lease,  a  preference  was  given  to  him  to 

1  the  farm  upon  such  terms  as  evinced  at  once 

iLlity  and  good  sense  of  the  landlord,  and  the  rcspefl 

lore  for  the  tenant.  But  now  the  case  leems  altered, 

ly  impiovcment  that  is  made  oa  tlie  farm  is  con- 

II  sidered 
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tidered  as  an  argument,  that  the  tenant  is  getting  money  too 
fast,  and  consequently,  that  the  farm  must  be  greatly  under- 
let;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason,  tlian,  because  the  tenant, 
quitting  the  common  tra£l,  has  had  spirit  enough  to  improve 
the  farm.    That  this  is  the  pradUce  in  some  of  the  divisions 
of  this  county,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  but  too  true  ;  but  to 
particularize  the  several  spots  where  tliis  survey  has  in  a 
very  particular  manner  pointed  it  out  to  us,  might  be  deemed 
invidious,  and  might  not  answer  the  end  :  it  is  sufficient  that 
it  is  stated,  and  which  we  hope,  v/ill  be  the  means  of  pre*- 
venting  it  in  future.     How  contrary  to  this  is  the  system  that 
other  gentlemen  adopt,  of  great  respe£tability  and  property 
in  this  county,  and  particularly  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  whose 
treatment  of  his  tenants  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
wimesSy  and  the  eagerness  with  which  farmers  are  desi« 
rous  of  holding  farms  under  him,  is  a  strong  corroborating 
proof. 

To  ascertain  the  fair  proportion  of  rent  between  land* 
lord  and  tenant  is  no  very  easy  task ;  it  requires  a  person 
possessed  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  soils,  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  qualities  of  stock,  and  with  the  best  sys- 
tems of  agriculture  in  use,  and  a  character  that  will  not  be 
warped  from  his  duty  either  by  the  opinion  of  the  landlord, 
or  by  the  artful  insinuations  of  the  tenant.  Such  a  man  is 
best  qualified  to  do  justice  to  both ;  and  well  would  it  be  in- 
deed, if  gentlemen  setting  aside^  their  prejudices  and  conceits, 
would  make*  that  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  There  is  a 
practice  which  wc  are  glad  to  find  gaining  ground  in  this 
dIstriA,  which  is,  that  two  years  before  the  term  expires,  the 
landlord  gives  notice  in  writing,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lease  lie  will  expert  a  certain  advance  in  the  rent,  according 
as  the  farm  may  bear  it.  There  is  something  in  this  plan,  so 
open  and  gentlemanly,  and  so  contrary  to  that  narrow  policy 
which  has  too  much  prevailed,  tliat  it  may  be  wortli  the  at- 
tention of  every  landlord,  as  it  is  giving  the  tenant  full  and 
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ample  time  to  weigh  the  subjeft  well,  and  to  look  about  him ; 
whiic  he,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  be  behind  In  generosity 
and  gratitude  to  give  his  landlord  such  an  answer  as  best  suits 
his  situation  and  circumstances.  On  the  best  regulated  farms 
in  the  south  and  south-west  part  of  the  county,  no  leases  arc 
under  fourteen  years,  nor  above  twenty-one  ;  except  where 
it  happens  to  be  with  an  idea  of  taking  the  same  into  the  pro- 
prietor's hands,  or  in  qase  of  the  minority  of  the  owner. 
Having  said  so  much  about  leases,  we  next  come  to  the  co- 
venants. The  tenant  agrees  to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  certain 
specified  dwelling  in  all  manner  of  useful  and  necessary  re- 
parations, togctlier  with  all  barns,  stables,  cow-houses,  and 
buildings  of  every  description,  that  are  or  may  hereafter 
be  crcfted  on  the  premises  during  the  said  lease ;  to  keep  in 
repair  all  gates  and  fences,  landlord  finding  or  allowing 
rough  timber ,  but  the  better  way  would  be  for  the  landlord 
cither  to  give  so  many  new  gates  every  year  as  he  may  think 
right,  the  tenant  keeping  them  in  repair,  or  else  to  make  such 
an  abatement  in  the  rent  as  may  be  equal  to  tlie  tenant's  find- 
ing all  inanner  of  materials,  without  having  the  liberty  of 
topping,  lopping,  grubbing  up,  or  cutting  down  any  timber, 
or  timber-like  trees  on  the  farm,  without  tlie  express  consent 
of  die  landlord  or  his  agent  in  writing,  first  had  and  obtained 
forthat  purpose.  This  will  efFc6lually  secure  his  timber.  The 
tenant  is  bound  to  cultivate  his  land  according  to  good  hus- 
bandry, and  to  consume  all  hay  and  straw  ujjon  the  premises. 
Witliin  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  London,  this  co- 
venant seems  gcneially  omitted,  or  else  the  markets  would 
feci  a  considerable  loss  in  die  supply.  But  the  tenant  is 
obliged  to  bring  a  load  of  dung  or  manure  back,  to  be  spent 
on  the  farm,  for  every  load  of  hay  or  straw  which  maybe  car- 
ried off  the  premises ;  and  tliat  all  the  dung  and  manure,  of 
whatever  nature  soever,  shall  be  disposed  of  upon  the  said 
farm  only.  All  taxes  and  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and 
lately,  the  land  tax  also  :  by  which  means,  little  or  no  trou- 

H  2  ble 
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blc  attends  the  seeding  accounts,  and  die  less  of  diiHculty  at 
this  time  is  certainly,  the  best :  tlic  one  knows  what  he  has  to 
receive,  and  the  other  what  he  has  to  pay.  Tenant  agrees 
n6t  to  sow  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  arable  land  with 
wheat  in  die  last  year,,  and  that  such  part  of  the  straw  of  the 
offgoing  crop,  as  the  landlord  shall  dircA,  shall  be  at  his  dis- 
posal on  die  said  farm.  Tenant  agrees  not  to  let  or  suffer  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  said  demised  premises ;  other  dian  him  the  said 
tenant,  his  executors  or  administrators,  his  or  their  wives,  or 
children,  without  the  special  consent  of  die  landlord,  or  his 
agent  in  writing.  They  severally  agree,  that  every  unpro- 
vided for  dispute  shall  be  setded  by  arbitration.  We  have  only 
further  to  add,  that  as  no  good  tenant  will  object  to  every 
proper  restriction  and  security  which  a  bad  tenant  makes  in- 
dispensably necessary,  so  every  prudent  landlord  should 
wisely  discriminate  between  the  two,  as  an .  incitement  to 
others  to  follow  good  examples,  to  the  certain  and  never, 
failing  advancement  of  agricultural  pursuits*. 

WHAT  IS  THE  STATE  OF  FARM  HOUS£S  AND  OFFICES?' 


PERHAPS  injio  part  of  the  kingdom  Is- the  construdion 
and  situation  of  farm  houses,  and  their  respective  build- 
ings, less  variable  than  in  those  of  the  county  under 
consideration.  They  arc  for  the  most  part  very  ancient,  and 
dierefore  litUe  in  point  Of  superior  construction  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  If  they  still  answer  die  puq)05cs  for 
which  tlicy  were  intended,  it  is  all  diat  can  be  required  of 
them.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  if  dicy  do  not  answer  all 
those  purposes,  that  a  tenant  under  a  lease  of  twent)'-one 
years,  (which  is  giving  it  the  longest  latitude)  would  pull  them 
down,  and  not  one  landlord  in  five,  perhaps  ever,  sees  half  die 
farm  houses  and  buildings  upon  his  estates  ;  io  that  if  they  do 

but 
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but  hold  together  no  matter  how,  the  landlord  is  satisfied,  and'* 
therefore  nothing  but  accident  or  chance  is  likely  to  give  the  * 
tenant  a  more  comfortable  dwelling.    The  formation  of  the 
yards  is  for  the  most  part  an  oblong  square,  and  dq)ending 
upon  situation  as  to  the  points.     Supposing  the  house  to  be 
pbced  in  the  center;  on  die  one  side  is  a  large  bam,  in  some 
places  with  one  floor,  at  others  with  two,  for  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley,  with  pig  sties  at  one  end;  on  the  opposite  side  are 
stabling  for  as  many  horses  as  tlie  farm  may  require,  and 
cow  houses  and  sheds  for  tliose  cattle  that  are  wintered  in 
tbe  yard  with  straw.  A  granary  is  pbced  in  the  yard,  some- 
times centrical.    To  some  farm  Iiouses  are  attached  .wood  ^ 
bouses,  cart  and  waggon  lodges,  poultry  houses,  &c .  At  the 
back  of  die  bam,  or  the  stables,  as  is  most  convenient,  is  the 
rick  yard,  the  major  part  of  wliicli  are  placed  upon  stone 
pillars,  and  which  coi^sist  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  pease. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  all  sorts  of  grain  are 
better  placed  in  ricks  dian  put  into  the  bam,  for  this  reason^ . 
that  the  grain  never  comes  out  so  oleaginous  to  die  feel,  as< 
when  exposed  to  the  wcuihcr  in  ricks;  and  besides,  it  is  more 
sobjed  to  get  mouldy  and  musty  in  the  bam,  especially  if  it 
is  placed  in  a  low  and  damp  situation.  The  bams  and  odier 
buildings  are  generally  covered  with  thatch,  and  the  floors 
are  of  oak,  but  we  have  seen  Xwo  lately  made  of  elm,  that . 
bavc  lain  manv  years :  they  are  in  a  high  situation,  and  con* 
scquendy  dry,  and  have  lasted  much  better  than  two  of  oak 
of  the  same  dimensions,  in  similar  situations.     Some  barns 
are  built  with  brick  and  tiled,  but  are  found  not  to* be  so  good . 
for  tlie  grain,  which  it  keeps  in  a  state  of  dampness.     All- 
bams  that  are  made  of  wood,  should  have  a  brick  founda« 
tion,  which  may  be  carried  up  three  to  four  feet  high  all. 
round,  for  die  preservation  of  the  woodwork.    If  ponds  of  ' 
water  can  be  procured  in  the  yard  it  is  a  great  convenience^ . , 
^s  furnishing  die  catde  with  drink^  and  the  means  of  clean- 
^  the  horses  from  diat  diit  which  a  day's  work  imparts  to 
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:iheir  heels,  and  which,  if  not  removed,  is  the  cause  of  grease 
and  other  impurities.  ^ 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROADS  CX>NS1DERED. 

The  roads  of  this  county  as  well  public,  or  more  gcnc- 
ncrally  speaking,  turnpike  tis  parochial,  form  no  inconsiilc- 
rable  part  in  the  economy  of  Surry,  In  the  former,  the  iin- 
mense  sums  of  money  that  are  annually  raised  and  expended, 
are  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  imagination  can  suppose. 
But  whether  the  money  so  raised  is  properly  applied,  consi- 
dering all  the  advantages  that  are  attached  to  the  situation,  is 
not  for  us  to  determine :  wc  shall  speak  only  to  fa£is,  and  the 
application  must  rest,  where  it  should  with  great  propriety, 
with  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  be  sufficicnriy 
acquainted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subjc£l,  a  detail  at  some 
length  becomes  unavoidable. 

•For  several  years  past,  ihc  turnpike  roads  of  this  county 
have  been  under  the  direftion  of  treasurers,  who  are  trustees 
of  the  roads,  and  are  appointed  by  the  trust  at  large,  at  a 
meeting  held  for  that  purpose.     A  knowledge  of  the  funda-  . 
mental  principles  of  making  road^  is  not  deemed  at  all  ne« 
pessary  to  the  eledlion  of  such  treasurers,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally some  respeftable  gentlemen  in  business,  (if  near  town) 
and  whither  perhaps  they  go  every  day.    Each  appoints  some 
inferior  tradesman  of  the  distrift  in  which  he  lives  to  be  the 
surveyor,  and  who  may  be  a  carpenter,  a  bricklayer,  or  any 
other  profession  as  it  may  happen;  so  that  without  a  particle 
of  knowledge  in  the  maintenance  and  principles  of  roads  on 
either  side,  is  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  pounds  com- 
mitted to  the  day  labourers,  who  arc  for  the  most  part  old  and 
decrcpid,  and  who  being  generally  left  to  themselves,  take 
every  advantage  :    and  as  the  surveyor  does  not  know  how 
much  should  be  done,  he  is  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  men ; 
.and  as  the  money  does  not  come  out  of  his  pocket,  it  is  not 
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liial  for  him  to  give  himself  much  trouble  about  it, 
li  ihe  want  of  experience  in  the  surveyor,  and  the 
iisure  in  the  treasurer,  these  roads,  which,  from  their 
I  to  the  gravel  on  all  sides,  might,  under  a  proper 
:  kept  sound  and  in  good  condition  all  the  year 
\  found  [0  be  daily  diminishing,  and  the  public  will 
I  years  longer  find  it  expedient  to  take  some  steps 
I  so  great  a  dofe£t.     The  narrow  policy  which  has 
rcvailcd  in  apportioning  only  the  allowance  arising 
Bolls,  which  years  ago  the  &&  of  parlinmcnt  had 
r  ilic  maintenance  of  each  division,  wi'hout  con-- 
lliat  tlic  increased  population  of  certain  divisions 
Iducc  a  wear  and  tear  equal  to  twice  the  allowance^ 
limes  a  great  deal  more,  would  at  this  time  of  day, 
le  imagined,  be  dispensed  with ;  and  as  the  trust  are 
Ih  a  discretionary  power,  such  aids  would,  without 
I  from  time  to  time  be  granted,  as  would  be  sufficient 
1  purposes  that  the  state  of  the  road  might  rcquiro— 
Jo.    Every  treasurer  finds  means  to  get  rid  of  the 
lotted  to  Iiim  in  the  most  judicious  and  economical 
pps  rhat  he  could  devise.     But  should  he  be  so  un- 
|as  to  exceed  his  allowance,  be  the  necessity  of  the 
I  it  nmy,  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  advancing  the 
It  of  li is  own  pocket  to  the  labourers,  and  for  mate- 
I  length  of  time,  for  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  a 
jfroni  wliich  he  can  derive  no  personal  benefit,  but 
limself  to  all  the  calumny  and  reproach  in  suficring 
lo  be  in  a  worse  state  than  he  has  the  abilities  either 
Bcdgc  or  money  to  prevent.     From  all  which  it  will 
pppcar,  that  the  present  plan  of  conducting  the  turn- 
in  this  county  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  theory 
:e,  and  that  nothing  short  of  pursuing  measures  the 
site  oi  what  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  will  answer 
^nd  first,  we  beg  to  lay  it  down  as  a  position,  that 
X  but  one  solid  plan  upoa  which  all  roads  should' 
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'he  made ;  and  secondly,  to  observe  dial  there  caii  be  but  one 
system  for  keeping  the  road,  when  so  made,  in  substantial 
repair. 

Before  we  lay  down  the  plan,  it  will  he  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  tlie  surveyor,  for 
•v/ithout  that,  the  best  plan  may  be  rcndcr<  tl  incfFc<5lual.    He 
should  possess  long  and  tried  abilities  and  experience  as  asur- 
.    veyor  of  lands  and  roads,  and  a  man  of  fair  cliaraftcr  and 
property.  liy  possessing  the  first,  he  would  be  enabled  to  give 
sudi  directions  and  instrudtions  as  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  conduct  of  the  road  ;  and  by  tlic  latter, 
he  would  be  less  likeiy  to  be  drawn  from  doing  his  duty  fair- 
ly and  impartially.  The  cash  of  the  trust,  either  in  receiving 
or  paying  bills,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treacurers  as 
heictoforc,  nor  on  any  account  be  permitted  to  receive  any 
gratuity  or  perquisite  other  than  an  annual  salary.    It  is  sub- 
mitted also,  thai  being  in  possession  of  the  requisites  to  fill 
fuch  a  station,  and  appointed  to  it  by  the  trustees  at  large,  he 
should  be  under  no  controul  by  any  individual  treasurer  or 
trustee,  but  subjcdb  only  for  his  condudb  and  adlions  to  that 
power  which  delegated  tlic  trust  to  him.    It  is  submitted,  that 
this  surveyor  should  hav^  power  over  all  the  distri<5t  survey- 
ors, so  much  as  to  give  such  directions  as  he  thinks  right ; 
and  in  case  of  their  negledl  or  refusal,  to  be  laid  before 
the  trustees  at  their  quarterly  meetings :  to  have  power  to 
examine  tlie  sorts  and  quantities  of  gravel,  and  when  zni 
where  to  be  laid  on  the  roads ;  of  using  what  quantity  of 
road  sand  he  may  ihink  necessary,  and  power  to  prevent 
any  being  carried  away  until  the  roads  are  supplied :  to  have 
command  over  die  labourers :  that  all  bills  for  gravel,  carri* 
age,  Jabour,  and  all  and  every  account  which  may  relate  to 
the  turnpike  roads,  to  prevent  imposidon  upon  the  respective 
treasiurer«,  be  iirst  examined  by  him,  and  signed  by  him. 
Under  some  such  like  reguladons,  the  roads  might  be  made 
and  preserved  at  a  much  less  cxpcncc  than  dicy  are  at  prc- 
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mavM  be  an  ornament  to  the  county,  a  pleasure  to  tho 
m,  a.  considerable  saving  to  the  land-owner,  and  a 
Ito  ti-.u  kingdom. 

lig  pointed  out  the  qualifications  and  the  nature  of 
i:e  indispensably  necessary  to  the  surveyor,  we  pro- 
I  lay  down  the  plan  for  the  due  formation  of  die 
Knd  for  more  general  satisfafiion,  we  have  added  a 
mho.  In  the  first  place,  (he  widtli  of  a  road  should 
I  us  niJch  as  the  cxtensivciicss  of  the  thoroughfare 
I;  that  is  to  say,  every  approach  to  the  metropolis, 
I  a  di&cance  not  exceeding  six  miles,  should  have  a. 
I  folly  Tccc  wide,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  (ide  of  ten 
iryood  that  distance  the  road  may  with  great  propriety 
liL'd  to  thirty-four  feet  wide,  which  is  sufficient  for 
Iriugcs  to  pass  abreast,  and  which  is  more  than  per- 
liy  ever  meet  at  one  time  in  one  spot.  Excettling  this 
ml  12  useless,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  exfence  of 
I  in  rcjiair.  The  foot-way  here  should  be  eight  feet 
licyond  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  to  the  land's 
L  road  should  be  thirty  feet,  and  the  foot-way  six 
■.'he  convexity  of  every  road  should  be  just  so  much 
nrdiiig  to  its  width,  no  water  shall  lodge  on  the 
Br  on  its  sides,  but  pass  quickly  to  the  edge,  which 
Ic  liigher  than  the  ditch  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot* 
I  eighteen  inches  at  least.  Drains  arc  to  he  placed  at 
Idiitaijccs  under  the  foot- way,  to  take  off  all  the 
Ivarcr,  and  which  should  always  be  kept  clear  of 
ftnd  foulness.  However  far  it  may  be  impra£licable, 
K  places,  to  keep  up  the  edge  of  tlie  road  so  much 
I  ilia  n  the  ditch,  in  order  the  better  to  convey  off 
Itc  water,  still  it  may  be  carried  along  a  narrow 
■  by  tfie  side  of  the  foot-way,  until  it  arrives  at  some 
lat  maybe  made  to  receive  it,  and  which  must  be 
I'licrc  no  (lilchcs  aie  to  be  found.  The  road  being 
,nncd  out  and  made,  the  heiit  consideration  is  the 
s  materiak 
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materials  and  the  time  most  proper  for  laying  those  matcrmls^ 
on  the  road.  The  gravel  that*  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity^ 
of  London,  is  not  of  the  most  durable  nature,  and  therefore: 
it  becomes  necessary  that  all  possible  care  and  attention 
should  be  paid  both  to  the  time  and  manner  of  laying  it* 
on :  it  would  be  the  height  of  impolicy  to  lay  it  on  in  the. 
winter,  because  i^.  would  lose  its  cSc&f  would  be  soon  re- 
duced  to  mud,  to  the  dcstru&ion  of  the  horses*  and  the  con- 
sequent retardation  of  that  business  which  good  roads  would 
tend  to  expedite.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  only  scasoni 
to  make  good  sound. roads,  is  in  the  summer  :  the  days  are: 
then  of  a  sufficient  length  to  do  every  necessary  d:^y's  ope- 
ration ;  the  weather  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  finc^  and,- 
what  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  complete  such  work  im 
such  weather  ?  In  March  thie  surveyor  begins  to  shape  the. 
road  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  .his  division,  by  removin^r 
the  inequalities,  paring  down  the  sides,  and  making  up  the 
road.  When  this  i^ork  is  finished,  which  to  do  well,  wilt 
take  up  some  time,  he  will  begin  to  gravel  in  such  quan-» 
tities  as  he  may  think  necessary  ;  and  in  such  places  whcra 
the  road  is  most  worn,,  additional  portions  must  be  bid ;  sa 
that  the  whole  road  may  appear  uniform  and  regular,  with-y 
out  hill  or .  hole.  This  must  be^  attended  to  through  the; 
course  of  the  summer;  and  the  winter's,  coating  must  be 
laid  on  in  the  months  of  August  and  September ;  but  not 
later.  By  this  means  the  road.will.become  compressed,  and 
the  surface  rendered  hard  and  firm.  Nothing  more  .will  be 
required  all  the  winter,  than  to  prevent  the  water  from 
lodging  on  any  part  of  the  road,  to  keep  the  channels  con-^ 
stantly  open,  and  to  keep  it  regularly  scraiK:d.  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  muddy,  which  the  longer  it  is  suffered  to  be  so^  the 
softer  the  road  gets ;  because  every  shower,  instead  of  passing 
quickly  away,  is  retained  by  the  mud,  and  from  which  ic  re-^ 
ceives  more  injury  than  people  are  aware  of.  Every  rut 
that  appears  should  either  be  pecked  in^  or  filled  up,  with 
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iintlcst  gravel,  and  the  same  by  the  holes.  With 
Ito  maicriah  where,  there  is  no  choice,  the  best  must 
Bed  of  stich  as  there  are  ;  and  the  deficiency  must  be 
Ip  by  tlic  time  as  well  as  manner  of  using  them. 
Kannot  close  this  account  without  noticing  the  impo- 
I  waioriug  the  roads  in  the  summer ;  for  howe%'er 
ft  and  convenient  it  may  be  to  be  free  from  dust,  yet 
lering  of  such  roads  proves  by  their  uniform  badness, 
Kst  all  seasons,  how  much  it  wears  them ;  and  the 
lie  bud  efTtidt  it  has  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  where- 
lit  is  praflised,  and  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  river 
Ire  laid,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  public  to  exped^  or  to 
I-  good  roads  tliere. 

Ii  regard  to  the  parisli  roads,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
I  is  generally  the  case,  is  every  where  found ;  as  the 
I  cleftivc,  and  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other  every 
lid  among  a  certain  class  of  the  inhabitants,  it  too 
lly  happens,  that  as  the  ideas  of  the  successor  do  not 
Bnd  with  those  of  his  predecessor,  so,  instead  of  foU 
lup  what  he  had  judiciously  begun,  a  fresh  system  is 
I ;  and  thus  is  the  money  squandered  away  in  idle  and 
lirsuits,instcad  of  lowering  the  rates,  by  following  wise 
Is.  The  money  that  is  thus  sunk,  would  generally 
Ian  pay  an  able  surveyor,  and  one  surveyor  might 
lend  several  parislies. 

I  }rOODS  AND  WOOD  lATJDS, 

|)ME  TaoUCHTS  ON  THE    PROBABLB    SCARCITY  Of  TIM- 

Iw  THIS  county;  the  means  of  hehedyino  it,  and 

■  MpnOVIlIO  THE  rAXSENT  MODE  OF  AAISIKO  TIUDEB, 
I:li.  AS  F0&  SZCUSINO  IT  WHEN  RAISED. 


lie  first  pait  of  the  survey  of  this  county,  a  full  and 

mr  aci-oiint  was  given  of  every  common,  and  picco  of 

InJ,  or  barren  lieatn,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 

marking  disttn£tly,  as  we  proceeded^  the  quality  o^" 

I  a  (be 
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,■  be  (loue  by  inclosures ;  aod  if  it  were  wanted  to  » 
Irtlier  proof  of  this  necessity,  we  need  only  refer  tl\c-.' 
lo  ilut  well  digested  produi^ion,  tlie  eleventh  Report  -. 
pommissioncrsof  the  Land  Revenues  of  die  Crown,  . 
vc  expressed,  Jn  dlrcil  terms,  their  strcigest  appre- 
'  'i  hit  the  time  is  not  very  distant  wlicnwc  shall . 
loil  cause  to  repent  our  want  of  attention  to  so  ne- 
1  article  of  our  defence  ■"  and  they  further  press  it : 
I  of  indispensable  public  duty,  *'  that  every  possible 
lliouid  be  adopted,  witliout  loss  of  time,  forraisi.nga 
Itjual  to  our  future  wants."      If  any  thing  could . 
:  Iciliargic  spirit  of  our  countrymen  to  a  due  sense  _- 
It  ilicy  or  .their  posterity  have  to  cxpcA,  by  conti- 

I  cut  down  without  mercy  that  whicli  should  form  t 
Iwark  of  tliis  nation,  it  would  be,  that  tltcy.wcrc  . 
Ilioronghly  scriuaintc<l  with  this  Report,  and  wliicli . 
lidcrtaken  by  gentlemen  capable  of  being  furnished,  . 
Ih  tiic  strongest  desire  to  be  furnished,  with  the  most  - 
.information  that  could  be  procured.  Taking  it. 
iiied,  *]icn,  that  iiiclosures  one  day  or  otlier  will « 
lice,  and  must  take  place,  wc  shall  set  out  by  sub- 
I  a  modi:,  the  most  eligible,  in  our  opinion,  that  can  . 

,  for  inclosing  those  wastes  we  have  been  speaking 
lp;uatoi-y  to  tijcir  being  planted.  As  a  preliminary 
Tiwcvcr,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  regular  and  proper 
ll)C  made  of  the  whole  of  tlie  waste  in  each  distri^,. . 

urge  a  fcalc  as  rnay  he  thought  advlscablc,  asccr- 
I  ikiid  matking,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the 
ly  of  land  belonging  to   each  manor,   \o  each  pro- 
and  to  each  parish;  delineating  the  hiils,  the  plains,  . 
e  valleys;    and  where  any  variation  of  soil  takes.. 
D  describe  It.     From  this  plan,  subdividing  ones  may  : 
c,  aUotiing  the  htUy  parts  of  certain  dimensions  for  : 
iuus ;  ihi:  Hat  and  low  parts,  of  ceitain  dimensions  also,  . 
lie  and  paiturc,  as  the  soil  may.be  suitable^  thewhole  .• 
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Jt>f  which  to   be  inclosed,   as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

'In  making  these  subdivisions,  much  judgment  will  be  re- 

•quired  to  apportion  to  cacli  its  due  proportion  of  hill  and 

•dale;   and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  flat  and  low 

-land,  from  Hirtwood  to  Haslemere,  where  springs  are  to  be 

found,  and  which,  being  coUedkcd  together,  might  make  a 

small  rivulet.     A  part  of  such  land,  where  it  can  be  had, 

should  be  incorporated  into  the  hill  and  dale,  so  as  to  make 

proper  sized  farms.     On  some  desirable  spot,  tlie  house, 

•bams,  and  other  offices,  may  be  ere£kcd,  and  which  should, 

•  as  near  as  possible,  command  the  farms.    The  inclosures  of 
'  arable  and  pasture,  being  made  agreeable  to  the  plan  as 

•  laid  down,  under  the  consideration  of  "  the  review  of  the 

•  common  fields,^'  -should  have  a  ditch  round  each,  the  better 
to  keep  the  whole  dry,  as  well  as  to  convey  the  water  from 
different  parts,  into  certain  reservoirs  or  ponds  that  may  be 

•  made  in  particular  parts  of  the  farm,  for  the  convenience  of 
■  the  cattle.    It  would  not  be  amiss  also,  that  particular  spots 

were  set  apart,  having  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  to  each, 
.'•adjoining  to  each  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  one  or 

-  more  cottages,  and  the  ground  would  enable  them  to  raise 
-a  fcvi'  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Having  thus  made  provision  for  the  agricultural  part,  pro- 
ceed we  next  to  the  hilly  part  for  the  plantations.    In  order 
to  surround  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  throw  up  a  strong 
<  double  bank  of  earth,  eight  feet  at  the  base,  and  five  feet  high; 

•  both  sides  to  be  paved  with  what  turf  may  be  found  on  the 
spot,  and  on  each  side  good  wide  ditches.  Handy  men  will 
do  tliis  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  two  and  nine- 
pence  per  rod  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half.    On  the  top  of  this 

-  bank  let  two  rows  of  furze  be  sown  and  two  of  quick,  or 
more  provincially  white  thorn ;  the  latter  to  be  planted  in 
two  rows,  nine  inches  apart,  between  the  two  rows  of 

,  furze,  and  as  near  to  the  outer  edge  as  may  be ;  a  rough  post 

and. rail  may  be. desirably  placed  on  the  top  for  a. few  years, 

w  to 
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lut  tlic  cattle.  Every  three  or  four  years  this  fucze. 
B[  down,  cutting  the  rows  close  to  the  ground  alter-  ■ 
n  repairing  the  quick  annually,  where  it  may  have  ■ 
Kcncc  composed  of  furze  is  only  to  be  recommended. 
lantations,  and  quick  for  the  arable  and  pasture. 
Iius  IxHuiiloJ'your  intended  inclosure  for  planta- . 
Iu(.h  part  as  you  can  conveniently  plant  each  year, , 
luiisiikration  is  die  nature  and  quality  of-thc^oil ; 
Kquires  chat  attention  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  isi 
^ardcd,  and  which  isthe  occasion  of  somuchmoney  ■ 
Br  unnecessarily,  so  many  years  being  los^  and  wilh- 
ll  success,  and  arises  from  no  other  cause  than  the? 
I  of  the  planter,  not  knowing,  or  what  is  worse* , 
I  [lie  sulcflion  of  such  plants  as  are  suitable  to  the. 
I  vain  would  a  man  plant  oaks  on  the  sandy  moory: 
Igshot  HUb,  the  species  of  pines  and  firs  on  the: 
M/s  of  Su^iscx,  the  beech  on  the  wet  and  boggy  pans-. 
Kishirc,  or  the  poplar  on  the  chalk  of  Dorsetshire;. 
laiige  as  it  would  seem,  and  as  it  really  is,  such  i>- 
U  day,  notwidistanding  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstration^ 
Irly  disposed,' no  soil  iQ  this  country  but  what  is  pe-< 
Mnc  or  otltcr  of  these  species  of  tree,  and  in  which 
tcL-d  to  answer  every  purpose .tliat  is  required  of  it. 
Bf  ihat  wlut  we  have  advanced  relative  to  the  soiL 
Ir,  not  being  barren,  is  not  fallacious,  we  beg  leave. 
K  that  that  very  soil,  which  is  by  so  many  said  not  tOr 
Kuitivatioii,  is  so  very  desirable  and  so  very  much  in. 
I  every  nursayman,  that  he  can  scarce  grow  a  plant 
Liivc  of  America  with  any  tolerable  success,  without . 
Br  the  principal  purt  of  his  composition,  equal  lOi 
I  of  this  species  cf  soil.  It  may  be  said,  thai  these, 
low  Howering  shrubS'  But  if  he  knows  any  thing, 
Ints  tliat  .iic  brought  from  America,  he  will.be  con-.- 
Bt  [here  ure  a  greater  variety  of  iine  oaks,  than  are 
with  io  any  part  of  Europe,  together  with  ath^^ 
bircl>»  . 
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^  hirch,  maple,  lirac,  platanus,  cedar,  and  hlckery,  all  which 
grow  to  an  amazing  height  and  size,  besides  an  innu<> 
imerable  variety  of  pines,  firs,  and  larch.     So  much  then 

•  for  tl:e  soil  of  Bagshot.     There  arc  other  soils  equally  light 
.  and  sandy,  but  of  a  yellow  cast,  and  equally  deserving  t]ic 

appellation  of  barren ;  and  yet  what  would  become  of  the 

•  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  but  for  this  species  of  soil  ?  Of  the  former  we  have 
for  a  great  many  years  had  numbers  of  loads  aimuallv%  and 
would  have  it  in  greater  quantities  if  the  distance  did  not  pre- 
vent us :  of  the  latter,  we  annually  draw  numbers  of  loads 
from  the  sand  pits  at  Blackheath.  And  wherever  any  of 
these  soils  make  a  part  of  the  natural  composition,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  forest  trees  will  thrive  well.  But  we  wDl  go 
nearer  home  for  proof.  There  is  at  this  time  growing  upon 
this  said  barren  Bagshot  Heath,  numbers  of  young  birch  and 
Scotch  fir,  to  all  appearance  in  a  state  of  nature.  Whether 
.they  may  have  been  sown  by  any  particular  person,  we  could 
not  learn :  they,  however,  only  want  now  to  be  protected  from 

•cattle,  &CC.  and  they  will  soon  cut  a  very  conspicuous  figure, 
and  that  too  without  the  assistance  of  manure  or  cultivation. 
Having  made  this  digression,  to  do  away  the  idea  of  land  being 
barren,  we  revert  to  making  the  plantations.  That  soil  which 
lies  to  tlie  south  and  north,  and  north-east  of  Faniham,  being 
on  the  hills  composed  of  a  deep  black  sand,  should  be  planted 
with  Scotch  spruce  and  larch,  with  a  few  silver  and  balm 
o(  Gilead  firs,  skirted  by  six  or  eight  rows  cf  beech.  For  this 
plantation  no  preparation  of  soil  is  necessary,  but  the  holes 
only  dug  for  the  plants,  and  that  they  are  planted  as  soon  in 

^e  autumn  as  possible,  that  the  whole  may  be  completed 
before  Christmas.  In  the  lower  and  more  sheltered  parts,  a 
mixed  plantation  may  be  made,  composed  of  birch,  firs  l$ 
before,  sweet  chesnuts,  hom-beams,  hollies,  and  skirted  by 
bi*ech.    In  every  plantation  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  sow  a 

icw  poimds  of  laburnum  seed,  which,  as  the  hares  (those  great 

destroyers 
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destroyers  of  all  young  plantations)  are  very  fond  of  .the 
young  shootSi  they  might  be  drawn  from  the  firs,  &cc.  until 
diey  are  got  out  of  their  reach.  It  is  observable,  and  not  Ic&s 
remarkable,  tliat  where  tliere  are  any  plantations  of  firs,  on 
the  north  and  east  side  of  hills  in  similar  soils,  tliat  they  grow 
fester  and  taller,  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  more  compa£^,  and 
the  tree  more  full  of  turpentine,  (and  to  make  them  more 
free  of  knots,  it  only  requires  that  the  trees  should  stand  so 
jnudi  the  thicker  and  closer,  which  will  be  the  means  of 
killing  the  under  brandies  before  they  get  to  any  size  to  cause 
large  knots)  than  those  which  are  produced  from  a  full  expo* 
sure  to  the  south  and  west,  and  upon  which  the  sun  has  al- 
ways so  much  power.  All  trees  produce  the  best  tiuibcr,  tliar 
have  the  least  sun.  Some  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have 
lately  had  conversation  upon  the  value  of  firs,  have  gravely 
assured  us,  that  they  are  of  no  manner  of  use,  and  not  woitli 
the  expencc  of  cultivation ;  but  these  gentlemen,  we  are  well 
assured,  have  not  inquired  into  the  value  of  tliose  at  Moore 
Park,  and  Waverley  Abl)ey  near  Farnimm,  as  mure  par* 
ticularly  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  Report ;  nor  of 
those  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  late  purchase  in  the  parish  of 
Warrendou  in  Bucks;  as  well  as  those  in  Bedfordshire,  or  at 
Long  Lcat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  in  Wiltshire;, 
\vhcrc  tlicy  would  find  a  complete  refutiitlon  of  what  they 
have  advanced*.  As  a  strong  inducement  to  set  about  the 
planting  the  hills,  and  inclosing  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  tlic  Basingstoke  canal  takes  a  course  at  least  fifteen 
miles  through  the  heath,  and  this  being  now  ctFcfled,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  a  few  years  the  timber 
Avhich  may  be  supposed  to  be  growing  on  these  hills,  would 
niake  tliat  part  now  waste,  of  as  much  value  as  any  of  the 
inclosed  land  in  the  circumadjacent  distrlAs.  Thus  much  of 
the  hills.  The  lower  lands  are  of  a  more  loamy  nature,  and 
although  not  diredly  the  soil  for  oak,  and  consequently  it 
cannot  be  quae  so  good,  ycc  will  grow  well,  and  pcrhap^^ 
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may  hereafter  save  that,  which  may  be  produced  from  more 
congenial  soils,  for  the  more  common  purposes  to  which  the 
best  oak  is  -too  often  applied.  Let  no  one  then  say,  that 
while  wc  have  the  means  of  providing  trees  that  arc  congc^ 
wlal  to  those  soils  before  mentioned,  and  of  covering  these 
heaths  profitably,  that  we  have  one  acre  of  barren  waste  in 
this  kingdom* 

In  making  these  divisions  and  sub -divisions,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  due  care  wi!l  be  had  to  the  planning  out  die  roads 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  town  to  village,  and  with  as 
many  communications  to  the  canal  as  may  be  thought  advise- 
able,  always  making  choice  of  the  shortest  and  safest  wavs 
to  each.  The  plan  of  the  roads  being  thus  settled  and  staked 
cut,  let  them  be  plox^hed  up  in  the  first  instance  into  as  high 
a  ridge  as  may  be  thought  safe,  and  after  they  have  lain  some 
time  to  settle,  the  surveyor  must  come,  and  with  his  men,  to 
(ill  up  all  the  great  and  unsafe  hollows,  and  shape  the  whole 
into  its  proper  form,  and  which  should  not  be  done  too  spar- 
ingly at  first,  being  careful  that  all  ascents  and  descents  are 
regular  and  easy,  which  will  givo  a  lasting  form  to  the  road, 
as  well  for  the  safety  as  for  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller. 

The  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  inclosing  those  heaths  which 
comprize  that  range  of  country  from  Aldershot  in  Hamp'- 
shire,  to  Wcybiidge  in  this  county,  being  thus  given,  and 
which  will  equally  apply  to  those  places  wliose  soils  arc  si- 
milar, we  proceed  to  those  innumerable  lesser  wastes  that  are 
every  wliere  scattered  over  the  eastern  and  soudiern  part  of 
it.  We  have,  in  describing  them,  given  the  quality  of  soil, 
and  therefore  all  that  need  be  advanced  here  is,  that  whenever 
they  are  inclosed,  it  may  make  a  part  of  the  contrad  widi 
the  proprietors,  tliat  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  each,  as 
commissioners  under  the  inclosure  should  think  right,  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  such  timber  as  appears 
most  congenial  to  the  soil,  and  which  will  in  general  be  found 
lo  be  oak. 

The 
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It  iliiiig  ihat  presents  itself  to  notice  is  the  plaiiiing., 
I  of  several  years  experience  in  die  art  of  cultivat- 
Ispecics  of  forest  trees,  together  with  a  very  ex- 
Kticc  in  planting  tlicm  in  all  kinds  of  soils  and  si- 
ft well  toy  use  as  oni;iment,  can  enable  a  man  to 
I  knowledge,  it  miy  be  presumed,  without  the 
I  of  vanitr,  cliat  we  arc  intitlcd  to  lay  some  claim 
ftidcration  of  the  Board  of  Agricuiture.  In  this 
ft-i  prafticc,  wc  certainly  shall  diifer  from  the  cus- 
I  day.  With  men  of  experience,  we  feci  easy  in 
Khali  advance,  and  with  thuse  who  judge  from 
ft,  it  wilt  not  be  worth  our  while  to  contend. 
I  for  us  ta  determine  upon  the  number  of  acre* 
I  be  taken  in  from  each,  or  any  of  the  wastes,  or 
Ihall  be  inclosed;  we  cake  it  for  granted  they  will 
ft  and  ill  diat  situation  we  shall  consider  them.  If 
ftvet,  deep  circumierential  ditches  will  very  much 
lit  must  be  cifeftually  done  before  wc  licgin  to 
fthe  ground  is  ready  early  in  the  autumn,  it  must 
luglicd,  and  then  trench  [Joughcd.  In  this  state  it 
li  until  spring,  when  the  frosts,  Sec.  wiU  have  pul- 
I  ground  and  made  it  in  a  fit  state  for  planting, 
Innot  be  got  ready  for  this  autumnal  operation,  it 
lughed  as  before,  and  well  harrowed  in  the  spring, 
lof  potatoes  may  be  planted  tiiereon,  the  repeated 
I  of  which  (by  a  plough  for  that  purpose)  will 
■urate,  and  pulverize  the  ground  in  the  finest  way 
ft  and  will  besides,  if  the  season  is  at  all  favourable, 
ly  ail  the  labour.  Cut  if  the  crop  should  turn  out 
Id,  stjll  the  land  will  not  be  the  less  prepared,  and 
ft  will  answer  the  end. 

I.1S  the  autumnal  r.uns  come  on,  and  the  potatoes 
ft),  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  horse-hoc  tlic 
ftjr  ill  CISC  of  not  having  diat  instrument,  let  it  be 
m.\v.\}  which  will  levtl  -11  thoic  ine^aalitic*  which 
I  K  2  tlie 
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the  taking  uj*  rhc  potatoes  will  have  occasioned.     Having  hi 
the  spring  of  that  year  sowed  (in  some  soil  ma.lc  proper  for 
the  purpose,  in  drills  a  foot  wide)  such  a  quantity  of  firs, 
oaks,  chcsnut,  beech,  birch,  sycamore,  maple,  hornbeam, 
platanus,  and  holly,  with  a  few  wild  black  cherry,  as  may  be 
more    than    sufficient  for  your   intended  plantations,    the 
ground  being  every  way  prepared  and  made  ready,  (as  much 
at  least  as  you  can  plant  in  one  season,  which,  as  those  that 
were  raised  from  the  spring  sowing  will  not  have  attained 
sufficient  age  and  strength  the  first  year,  the  plants  may  be 
got  at  any  of  the  neighbouring  nurseries,  at   a  very  easy 
rate  :     this  is  only  meant  that  another  season  may  not  be 
lost)  begin  by  setting  out  the  plantation,  the  oaks  not  to  be 
more  than  twelve  feet  apart,  and  the  otlier  sorts,  which  are  to 
compose  the  mixture,  not  more  than  four  feet.     Let  the 
holes  then  be  set  out  and  properly  made ;  a  proper  person 
must  superintend  the  taking  up  the  trees  in  such  proportions 
as  may  make  a  regular  mixture,  and  that  as  little  damage  as 
possible  is  done  to  the  roots.  These  are  to  be  carefully  prun-* 
cd,  and  the  tap  root  a  little  matter  shortened  (but  the  better 
way  is,  that  as  the  seedlings  will  not  be  removed  until  the  se- 
cond year,  and  Ixring  sown  in  drills,  a  skilful  person,  with  a 
very  sharp  spade  may,  in  the  month  of  November  or  Fe- 
bruary, undermine  and  cut  the  roots,  from  four  to  five  inches 
under  ground  ;  tliey  will  in  the  succeeding  summer  furnish 
themselves  with  lateral  fibres,  which  will  be  of  very  material 
benefit  to  the  plant,  and  when  taken  up  will  require  nothing 
more  than  with  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  oiF  any  bruised  or  da- 
maged root,  and  to  trim  tlie  points  of  the  fibres  which  would 
otherwise  perish)  as  much  expedition  as  can  be  used  in  this 
sort  of  work  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  not  be 
too  much  dried.  A  careful  aflive  man  will  then  follow  with 
the  plants,  which  he  is  to  distribute  according  to  the  proposed 
distances;  one  man  will  hold  the  plant  in  the  hole,  wliilc  two 
\\  ill  fill  up  the  ground,  tl\e  finest  of  the  mould  being  put 

about 
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■filTci  auJ  :hc  r,io:s,  sohtly  iroJden  wiih  the  foot, 

I  filled  ui»  with  the  reiRaindcr  of  die  soil,  always-- 

I  close  up  the  !>ur:'£cc  abuiit  the  plant  witlithc 

111  tliur  are  hancly  and  accustomea  to  thU  v.urk, 

1  great  number  in  each  Jay  ; '  die  holes  to  lie  made 

1^,  but  the  trees  to  be  planted  by  tlie  day  ;  two  feet 

3  feet  Joep,  is  a  good  size.     Avoid  planting  deep. 

It  as  possible.     All  the  trees  may  be  pbnted  at  two 

Let  at  least  one  third  of  the  plantadoa  l)c  quick. 

:aid  wltalevcr  of  them  ft:it  must  from  time  to 

|}laccd.     All  which  having  done  their  duty,  by  af< 

c  prncct^ion  to  die  oak,  may  with  great  propriet)', 

I  is  necessary,  receive  a  judicious  diinning,  until  at 

s  IcTt  but  oak,  and  here  and  there  a  chesnui  and 

anot  speak  problciiiatieally,  when  we  assert, 

Indent  of  the  shelter,  these  thinnings  will  in  a  few 

iiasc  the  fee  simple  of  the  ground.     Having  given 

viuiiin,  that  plants  of  two  years  old  were  best  cal- 

ic  h  a  plantation,  we  do  not  mean  thereby  to  ex- 

lilaiitiiig  trees  of  a  larger  size,  because  wc  arc  sen- 

)  be  done  with  great  safety  and:  with  as  good  sue- 

laking  or  becoming  good  timber.     Oaks  and  firs, 

11C  licitcr  not  to  exceed  four  years  old,  each  hav- 

Lfoic  transplantcd;bnt  all  the  other  forest  trees  may 

I  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  but  not  exceeding. 

I  with  regard  to  planting.     Wc  shall  now  con- 

ISciflion  with  a  few  observations  on  die  mode  of 

ivhcn  raised  ;  and  that  leads  us  to  suppose  the 

I  made,  in  full  vigour,  and  arrived  at  chat  period 

I  necessary  that  it  should  be  thinned.     We  shall 

li  inking  to  view  the  present  mode  of  cutring  down 

1  which  there  arc  generally  large  quantities 

|[<linf,s,  and  then  submit  the    plaa    wc  struDglr 

iu  lieu  tlicicof.  ■■ 

For 
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For  a  moment  let  us  take  a  view  of  a  coppice  or  plan- 
tation, consisting  of  any  number  of  acres,  this  week  in  full 
crop,  so  thick,  perhaps,  that  a  bird  can  with  difSculty  penc-  • 
trate,  the  succeeding  one,  tlic  wliole  of  it  cut  down,  saving 
the  young  saplings,  whose  cause  wc  are  now  pleading.  *•  Ja 
it  not  lamentable  to  sec  tliesc  very  trees,  which  are  one  day 
to  form  the  ornament,  perhaps  the  bulwark  of  this  great  and 
happy  isle,  nursed,  as  it  were,  in  a  hot-bed  during  their  in- 
fancy, suddenly  bereft  of  every  prote£lion,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  severities  of  winter's  chilling  blasts,  and  tempest's 
cruel  scourge  ?  Figure  to  yourself  these  trees,  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  without  a  single  branch  but  two  or 
three  near  its  top,  standing  like  so  many  May-poles  on  the 
remains  of  the  coppice,  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  and  up- 
wards apart,  and  ask  yourself  if  reason,  if  common  scnsc^ 
can  justify  such  a  procedure  i  Say  rather,  ^*  Is  it  not 
obvious  CO  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  sudden  expo- 
sure  of  treeft,  from  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  to 
extreme  cold  and  frost,  must  give  such  a  shock,  and  conse- 
quently check  to  vegetation,  as  must  materially  injure  them  ^ 
And  hence  it  is  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  a  stem 
higher  tlian  twelve  or  sixteen  feet,  (which  might  have  bcca 
the  height  of  ihc  underwood  before  felling)  but  branch  out 
into  a  number  of  small  rami£cations,  which  carry  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pollard,  rather  than  that  of  a  tree  ;  added  to  wbidi 
is  the  danger  tliey  run  of  having  their  branches  torn  olF,  and 
not  unfrequcntly  the  whole  top  carried  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  hi  opposition  to  a  custom  so  injudicious,  wc  bc^ 
to  siibmit  the  following  as  the  better  plan  :  When  the  plan- 
tation is  arrived  at  such  an  age  and  heiglit  as  to  require  thiu- 
ning,  begin  by  lopping  oflF  the  branches  of  such  trees  as  were 
originally  intended  to  be  taken  away.  This  will  give  air, 
strength,  and  L'ght  to  those  which  are  to  remain,  for  several 
years,  and  will  continue  to  be  that  sort  of  nurse  as  before. 
At  whatever  period  it  is  found  necessary  to  thin  tlic  wood 
o  the 
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lul  time,    (for  difFcreiit  soils  an<l  sicuatiunii  will  be 

k-ss  produftivc  in  growth]  suppose  it  siioulcl  happen 

■or  iix  years,  cut  down  and  tfansplcnt  every  otlier 

Lt  saving  all  the  oaks.    This  will  give  them  another 

■cc,  and  will  prote<^  them  to  the  last  ihinning ;  and  if 

:  an^  of  tlic  lateral  branches  of  the  oak  dioulJ 

1  need  of  being  shortened,  in  order  tlic  better  to  assise 

.T,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  tree  from 

Ing  a  polUrd,  let  a  skilful  pruncr  be  employed,  and 

Bed  not  be  afraid  of  tlie  knife  nor  of  the  saw  where  it 

Bsary  ;  and  if  done  judiciously,  no  danger  need  at  all 

|rcliciidcd.      As  there  will   be  now  four  times  the 

cf  oaks  on  tlic  ground  than  are  intended  to  be  left 

per,  at  a  seasonable  time,  which  may  be  known  by 

c  of  die  trees,  let  every  other  oak  be  ukcn  away,  and 

Iced  from  time   to  time,  aniil  every  oak  tree  is  at  the 

I'hich  it  is  to  stand  for  timber.      Tlic  plan  thus 

ill  is  attended  with  no  additional  tfxi>cncc  whatever, 

:  the  extra  trees  being  suffered  to  stand  for  such  a 

lof  time,  the  oaks  become  larger  and  liner  in  a  much 

I  period,  and  consequently  will  amply  repay  every 

mce  occasioned  by  delay  or  any  other  cijcumstance. 

c  noticed  the  necessity  of  skirting  pUntations  of  iirs 

h,  witti  bcecli  of  a  considerable  thickness,  so  it  is  ne- 

in  an  equal  degree,  that  the  external  parts  of  these 

funs  should  be  both   diickcr  and    more  irregularly 

,  arid  when  thinned  out,  sliould  be  left  thicker  than 

Ikt  part  of  the  plantations,  in  order  to  break  the 

iirrcnt  of  wiiwl  which  'vt  oftentimes  very  destru&ive 

End  ought  to  be  guarded  agaiiut  with  all  iinagi- 
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MANUFACTURES,  AlfD  THEIR  EFFECTS  O.V  AGRICULTURE. 

CONSIDERED. 


THE  roanufafturcs  of  this  county  greatly  exceed  tliosc 
of  any  of  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  metropolis  ;  an<I 
xvliich  consist  of  distilleries,  vinegar  makers,,  potteries,  hat- 
ters, wax-'oleachers,  snu/F  •  makers,  gunpowder  -  makers, 
^tarch*makerSf  paper  -  makers,'  leatlier  -  dressers,  and  the 
whole  branch  of  callico  printers  :  but  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  a  few  instances  where;  from  tlie  particular  nature 
of  some  of  the  manufadtories,  numbers  of  poor  may  be 
brouglit  on  the  parish,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  poor's 
rate,  of  wliich  the  land  must  bear  its  dtie  proportion,  as 
well  as  increase  of  rent,  labour,  and  provisions,  in  the  im- 
mediate proximity  to  all  tliose  places,  yet,  as  the  con- 
sumption of  every  produce  of  tlic  farm,  whether  it  be  in 
butier,  eggs,  poultry,  hay,  straw,  or  corn,  must  necessarily 
be  increased  in  a  certain  proportionate  ratio,  a  ready  sale  is 
always  found,  and  consequently  much  of  the  expence  that 
would  be  incurred  by  sending  every  thing  to  a  distant 
market,  h  saved  to  the  farmer.  It  is  also  generally  ob- 
served, that  the  crops  in  those  neighbourhoods  are  better  got 
in,  by  reason  of  the  indulgence  usually  given  by  most  of 
the  manufadurers,  to  many  of  their  people  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  togooutas  harvesters;  which,  besides  changmg 
the  species  of  labour,-  is  a  kind  of  festival,  and  gives  them 
health  and  spirits  to  recommence  dieir  former  and  proper 
occupations.  From  thence  we  conclude,  that  manufactures 
have  no  ill  cSc£t  upon  the  agriculture  of  this  county. 
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■  DISTRICT  PRACTICES. 

I  prat^lccs  of  tliis  district  arc  m  no  way  noticeable ; 
Bily  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  It  is,  tjiat  among 
I  opulent  gentlemen  of  the  county,  by  whom  every 
lienc  should  bccncoura2edbyexa:iiplc,ithasnot  until 
li  taken  up  with  spirit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
li'iih  energy,  and  that  the  encouragement  held  ouC 
Bard  of  Agriculture,  (after  the  wastes  and  common 
I  inclosed)  will  infuse  a.  desire  for  improvement 
■1  ranks  of  agriculturalists.  Wc  must  except  out 
Kmark,  however,  the  very  great  exertions  that  have 
I::  by  Mr.  Ducket,  near  Esher,  whose  fannery  and 
Its,  mostly  improved  by  himself,  deserve  every  cotn* 
n.  Nor  can  we  pass  in  silent  approbation,  on  the 
liary  pains  that  arc  now  taking  on  the  Royal  Farm 
nmond.  Every  thing  that  so  conspicuously  marks' 
Ig  traits  of  the  auguM  Personage  for  whose  rccre- 
I  amusement  this  concern  is  undertaken,  are  here 
I  displayed  ;  the  most  scientific  and  praiStical  agri- 
fts  are  employed ;  the  most  improved  implemenis 
I  and  every  thing,  both  as  to  stock  and  instruments, 
liigcnuicy  of  man  can  suggest,  will  here  find  a  fair 
Iriial  trial. 

ftuch  an  undertaking,  so  patriotically  begun,  and  so 
■ly  laboured,  much  good  to  the  country  must  ne- 
Wow.  And  it  will  be  well  indeed  for  this  kingdom, 
Icn  and  gcntlemeii  of  large  landed  property  would, 
Kudabk  ambition,  emulate  so  noble  an  example : 
ftld. derive  more  solid  recreation  than  is  to  be  found 
■lies  of  the  court,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  politics. 


JM- 
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IMPROVEMENTS  PROPOSED. 

THE  improvements  that  have  occurred  to  us,  and  which 
this  county  appears  to  stand  most  in  need  of,  consist  in  a 
better  rotation  of  crOps ;  by  the  more  frequent  introduftion 
of  artilicial  grasses,  green  crops,  and  farinaceous  roots. 

The  strong  and  wet  lands  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
changed  from  their  present  arable  state  to  pasture,  as  by 
that  means  they  might  with  greater  ease  be  cfFeftually 
drained ;  and  consequently  that  manure  which  is  now  spent 
on  them,  would  be  reserved  for  the  more  elevated  situations, 
and  would  thereby  turn  out  to  more  important  and  beneficial 
purposes.  Wherever  there  is  not  a  due  proportion  of  pasture 
land,  and  until  green  crops  are  more  generally  introduced, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  farmer  can  properly  manure  all  his 
arable ;  and  therefore  that  may  account  for  the  poverty  of 
the  crops  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
from  time  to  time,  about  the  impolicy  of  large  farms ;  but 
wherever  these  are  to  be  met  with,  the  gieatcsr  improvements, 
and  the  greatest  regularity  and  good  management  are  to  be 
found,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  only.  But  were  a  man  to 
take  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question,  and  argue  upon  the 
great  loss  which  the  public  sustain  by  every  small  farm,  his 
^humanity  and  w?nt  of  feeling- would  be  immediately  brought 
forward,  and  he  would  be  stigmatised  as  the  greatest  enemy 
to  the  poor  farmer.  But  without  Elling  pages  with  argu- 
ments to  prove  our  position,  which  at  last  will  perhaps  not 
convince,  let  any  man  compare  the  produce  of  a  certain 
number  of  acres  from  the  farm  of  lifty  and  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  with  an  equal  number  from  that  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  of  c^ual  quality  of  soil,  and  it  will  Ik:  four^d 
that  in  quantity  and  sample  the  latter  exceeds  the  former 
very  greatly  ;  and  from  whut  can  l-iat  proceed  but  from  the 
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culcivanon  wli'ich  his  capital  enables  him  to  give }  By 

■  iMoportion  of  stock  which  the  larger  farm  can 
land  with  a  less  proportion  of  cxpence  in  horses  and 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  saiil,  that  these  men 
■o  large  a  capital  can  keep  back  the  produce,  and 
Tccp  ui'  the  price  of  grain,  which,  if  that  were  really 
the  bounty,  or  which  is  nearly  tantamount,  the 
Is  payable  on  importation,  will  always  correA  ;  but 
Irms  be  never  so  large,  the  great  increase  in  consc- 

f  [he  additional  quantity  of  arable  land  that  will  be 
Into  tillage,  and  the  superior  cultivation  of  the  com- 

,  by  iiiclosures,  will  produce  abundance  of  men, 
rious  motives  will  be  induced  to  bring  their  pro- 
larket.  After  all,  perhaps,  it  would  be  politic  that 
Ihould  be  under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  but 
Iding  five  hundred  pounds. 


I  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPR0VEML2iTS. 


\'G  the  various  impediments  to  Improvements  ia 

-:il  pursuits,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  state  two  that  very 

■  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  county.     The 

hall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  at  some  length. 

:vious  part  of  this  Repon,  we  have  remarked  upon 

aSis  of  common  licldland,  commonable  land,  and 

:ath  or  waste,  which  arc  to  l>c  met  with  in  cveiy 

\  county.      With  rcspeiji  to  the  common  field 

I  Lavi:  before  endeavoured  to  shew  the  imiK>licy  of 

lloiigcr  remain  in  its  present  state.    It  is  very  imnia> 

L'tlKT  the  lund  is  occupied  by  landlord  or  tenant  > 

ftajor  part,  and  we  believe  wc  are  enabled  to  speak 

linty,    is  not  more  than  twg-third»  produi^ve .  . 

L  2  aii)d 
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and  how  can  it  be  othcn^isc,  it,  for  a  moment  \vc  consider 
the  nature  of  such  possessions  ?  The  farmer  or  occu- 
pier,  whose  property  or  lands  too  frequently  lie  inter- 
tedlcd  by  others  of  his  ncighl)ours,  and  that  sometimes  at  no 
inconsiderable  distance  apan,  to  tl\e  very  great  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  time  to  the.  parties,  to  say  noticing  of  the  dis* 
putcs  and  animosities  that  arc  continually  produced  by  en- 
croachments and  trespasses— the  farmer,  we  say,  ploughs 
Ilia  land,  and  prepares  it  for  the  summer  crop  ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  crop  is  off,  instead  of  its  being  sowed  for  turnips,  or 
clover,  or  rape,  or  planted  wicli  vegetables,  as  cabbages,  or 
borecole,  is  suffered  to  remain  uncultivated,  trampled  on  in- 
discriminately ;  and  if  the  land  is  stiff,  becomes  condensed  into 
an  almost  solid  mass,  until  the  season  of  the  year  comes- 
round,  that  he  may  sow  for  his  summer  crop  again.  By 
such  a  practice,  and  such  a  custom,  the  poor  arc  confessedly 
deprived  of  a  certain  poition  of  very  useful  labour.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  evil  arising  from  this  very  unprodu£iivc 
state.  The  land  tlius  uniillcd,  cannot  remain  in  a  torpid 
state,  Nature  will  exert  herself,  and  instead  of  producing  an 
abundance  of  turnips,  or  other  valuable  crops,  a  mixture  oV 
weeds,  and  every  thing  that  is  noxious  and  prejudicial  to . 
good  husbandry,  is  the  consequence.  The  land  being  thus 
rendered  of  less  value,  as  well  by  its  exposure  as  by  its  tenure, . 
receives  a  siill  less  proportion  of  encouragement  by  manure. 
Can  it  then  be  at  all  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  large  a  poition 
of  indiscriminate  soil,  of  good  and  bad,  should. be  so  much . 
less  produiftive  than  the  same  soils  in  the  same  situations  in 
an  inclosed  state?  Do  not  inclosures  afford  shelter  and 
warmth  fo  cattle,  in  tlie  winter  ?  Do  they  not  afford  their 
occasional  supply  of  fuel,  as  well  as  useful  materials  to  the 
neighbourhood  ?  But,  above  all,  do  they  not  give  to  the 
farmer  the  opportunity  as  well  as  liberty  of  introducing  a  re- 
gular course  of  husbandry,  such  as  is  consistent  with  good 
jaanagcmcnt ;  and  doc»  it  oot  from  hciicc  follow,  that  a 
a  greai-cr 
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mr  [)roi>oiuon  of  sliecp  and  caCtk  can  be  maintained  oa 
Binic  quantum  of  land,  and  by  consequence  more  sub- 
lil  iiiiprovcniciUs  ciTc61cd,  greater  crojij  of  every  kind. 
Iiccd  ;  and  u'iili  tljc  additional  cjlii^raclion,  that  while  it 
■Is  pleasure  and  pmlit  to  the  farmer,  the  coininitnily  at 
I  arc  also  hciicliicd  to  a  very  great  degree  ?  If  iliesc  arc 
I  and  which  ilic  present  appearance  of  all  cotnmoit. 
■and  confirms,  of  how  much  importance  must  not  the 
Bsing  of  this  species  of  (jropcrty  appear  to  every  unprc- 
Kd  mind  f  And  that  brings  us  to  consider  tlie  impediments- 
■are  thrown  in  the  way  of  inclosures  of  common  field 
I  and,  indeed,  it  may  apply  to  inclosures  in  general.  Itis' 
Bwn  luifl,  that  no  common  field  land,  or  commonable 
I  can  be  inclosed  witliout  an  express  a£t  of  parliament, 
Ks  indeed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parlies  interested  ;  but 
I  die  nature  and  disposition  of  mankind,  such  a  consent 
Hcult  to  he  obtained,  and  particularly  where  some  of  the  ■ 
Ks  are  minors,  abroad,  or  labour  under  any  legal  disqua>. 
Iiion.  It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  procure  such  con- 
I  With  interests  so  clashing,  and  diScuIties  so  various, 
■imont  becomes  the  only  resource  ;  but  wliat  witli  the  ■ 
Biice  in  carryinglhebillthroughbothhouscs  of  parliament, 
I  ^v]li^:h  for,  aught  we  know,  may  be  extremely  proper) 
Bl.cr  with  the  much  greater  expence  of  bringing  ihc  par- 
lu  London,  there  to  wait  (he  unavoidable  delays  occa- 
B.'d  by  other  more  important  concerns  of  parliament,  un- 
Iducision  shall  take  place  upon  the  subjct5t,  operate  in  . 
ly  ciisus  as  a  poweiful  discouragement  to  undertakings  of 
liuf-irc,  and  not  unfre^ucmly  to  an  entire  exclusion  from 
littcmpt. 

B'iiii  all  due  submission,  therefore,  something  like  the 
■wing  plan  might  be  adopted— To  pais  a  general  ai5t  of 
■jmcnt  for  inclosures  of  every  description,  impowcring  the  • 
■isiratcb  at  their  quarter  sessions  to  receive  proposals  from  . 
Bp^iilies  interested  in  any  intlosure  ;  to  have  power  to  ap- 
lit  two  or  more  commissioners,  and  two  able  and  respec- 
I  uble 
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nable  land  surveyors,  who  should,  on  oatli,  make  a  plan  of 
the  intended  inclosurc,  and  take  a  view  of  the  soil  and  situ- 
•ation  thereof;  to  have  full  authority  to  rnake  all  exchanges 
of  land,  and  to  settle  every  difference  that  may  arise  from  the 
present  admixture  of  property.     These  commissioners  hav- 
ing local  knowledge  of  the  premises,  and  ailing  under  the 
eye  of  the  magistrates,  would  proceed  with  that  caution  and 
circumspe£lion   so  essential  to  the  due   administration  of 
justice,  and  their  decision  or  award  might  be  legalized  cither 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  by  the  magistrates  at  a  subse- 
quent sessions,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  shall  seem 
meet.    It  is  presumed,  thai  from  some  such  plan  very  impor- 
tant benefits  to  the  country  would  arise  ;  it  would  awaken  a 
laudable  emulation  among  the  gentlemen  and  farmers,  by 
rendering  that  secure  which  in  its  present  state  is  exposed  and 
insecure ;  and  that  emulation  once  set  afloat,   who  can 
calculate  the  advantages  ?    A  cold,  bleak,  and,  we  may  say, 
Jifeless  country  would  be  rendered  proportionally  warmer, 
jLS  the  fences  became  more  and  more  advanced  in  years;  vcgc« 
taticn  would  soon  feel  the  fostering  influence  of  shelter  and 
protftdlion;  tlic  cattle  of  every  description  become  more  pro- 
ductive and  profitable ;  and  in  short,  (together  with  the  in- 
closing the  wastes)  the  whole  face  of  the  country  would  ex- 
perience a  change  for  the  better,  undescribable.  ^uch,  in  our 
Jmmble  opinion,  would  be  the  great  advantages  of  inclosing 
ihecommon  Held  land.  Much  of  the  same  argumentwill  hold 
good  in  respe<5l  to  the  commons  and  barren  wastes,  which, 
'wherever  not  capable  of  being  converted  into  arable  or 
pasture,  might  with  the  stridtest  propriety  be  planted ;  for 
there  is  no  soil,  as  elsewhere  observed,  Jiowever  barren,  nor 
iio  situation,  however  bleak  and  exposed,  but  trees  of  some 
kind  or  other  will  grow,  and  will  always  more  than  pay  for 
abc  trouble  and  expence,  either  as  timber,  fuel,  or  shelter. 


an 
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lird  to  the  second  obstacle,  the  payment  of  tythes  m 
I:  i.Iiall  take  another  opportunity  of  stating  our  sen— 
Ipoii  the  subjef^t  and  of  submitting  them  to  the  con- 
ft  of  (he  Board. 


IG  tims  laboured  to  render  this  Report  as  particular 
general  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do,  we  have 
Ictura  our  very  sincere  thanks  to  those  noblcmeo^ 
m\,  and  farmers,  through  whose  kindness  we  have- 
Iblcd  to  furnish  die  Board  with  that  iufonnatioii 
B;y  have  required.  If  it  shall  at  all  answer  their  pur- 
mcnil  to  open  the  cyesof  the  public  to  the  importance- 
liiy  concerns  that  are  here  treated  of,  it  will  in  some 
KomjWisate  for  the  very  considerable  difficulties  and' 
I  ha''C  experienced  from  those  quarters  where  a  very 
■in;  of  conduct  might  have  been  cxpedted.  Wc 
■y  well  grouodcd  hope,  that  as  the  curiosity  of  tlie- 
ft  now  awakened,  it  will  took  up  with  anxious  ex- 
1 1»  itie  honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  for  some 
ft  ted  iysiein,  which  their  wisdom  will  be  able  to  rua— 
Itliose  authentic  matcrialswhicl)  the  County  Survcj'ii: 
ft.ciu  -in  possession  of. 


AD- 
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ADDENDA. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

'In  drawing  out  our  Report  of  Surry,  it  did  not  occur  m 
us,  under  the  question  of  v/hat  Improvements  could  be  sug* 
gestcd,  that  there  was  one,  which  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition  to  the  internal  improvement  of  this  county  in  its  agri- 
culture, be  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  kingdom 
in  general,  and  in  a  particular  degree  to  that  part  of  the  dls- 
tri^  under  consideration,  where  tlic  callico-printing  is  carried 
on  to  so  great  an  extent.    It  has  been  hinted  to  us,  therefore, 
that  it  might  with  great    propriety  be  recommended   to 
tlic  attention  of  the  public,    and  under  the  judicious  eye 
of  the  Board,  such  recommendati6ns  or  suggestions  might 
be  oilered  for  the  introdudtion  and  cultivation  of  it,  as  would 
soon  make  it  a  part  of  the  agriculture  of  this  county.    In 
the  course  of  this  Survey,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
the  plants  were  observed  to  grow  in  great  abundance  sponta- 
neously; and  as  it  improves  much  by  cultivation,  which  at  a 
former  period  we  have  attested,  no  difficulty  con  he  started 
against  its  having  a  fair  trial.  The  plant  under  consideration 
was  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Cuthbcrt  Gordon  to  be  a  most 
excellent  substitute  for  madder.     Some  of  the  plants  were  in 
the  year  177S  planted  in  our  grounds,  and  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration.    It  may  be  raised  in  any  quantity,  at  a  moderate 
cxpencc,  much  more  so  than  madder  can,  and  tlie  tops  of 
tlie  substitute  will  answer  the  purposes  of  weld  in  dying 
yellow,  whereas  those  of  madder  arc  fit  for  no  purpose  at  all. 
^Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  the  improvements  in  agriculture, 

.whether 
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fcr  considered  in  the  light  of  funiisliing  the  means  of 

r  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  of  whicli  it  appears 

no  one  article  it  is  equal  to  the  increased  coiisump- 

r  wiicthcr  it  be  towards  extending  its  manufafturcs, 

iisequcmly  comipcrcc,  by  die  introduction  and  cuhi-' 

I  of  those  articles  which  those  manufactures  stand  iu 

If,  nuke  a  part  of  the  consideration  ul  tlie  Board  of 

lilturc  ;  so  it  is  not  at  all  doubted,  but  that  under  their 

Elions  and  guidance,  such  an  alteration  will  in  a  few 

lake  i)Iace  in  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom,  as  will 

■he  great  service  which  the  Boanl  has  rendered  to  tlie 

Ijnity,  and  be  the  meaiu  of  saving  immense  sums  of 

I,  which  are  annually  exported  into  foreign  countries 

1  time  of  war,  is  very  hazardous,  and  greatly  cn- 

J  the  price)  for  the  payment  of  those  articles  whicli 

Ibe  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  to  tlic  consequent 

i  of  population.    Vide  Appendix,  No.  I.  and  II. 
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No.  I. 


DIRECTIONS 

THE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MADDER  FROM  THESEIS,! 

AHD   TO 

MANUFACTURE  IT  FOR  MARKET. 


IstllJte  for  ^^a(](le^  is  an  incljgcitoiis  plant,  or  native,  of  Great  Britain,  mi 
I  deep,  and  dry  land.  Tlie  root  is  tiie  most  marketable  pert  of  the  pUnl 
I  into  the  ground,  sometimes  even  lo  six  feet,  if  not  prevented  by  wanto 
or  50mc  Other  Yery  material  cause  :  so  circumstanced,  the  tap  or  main  roa 
\nU-i  into  a  great  iiumlier  of  smaller  ones,  many  of  which  being  lost  innu 
le  :iiticlc  for  market,  causes  a  short  crop  :  in  general,  however,  oneacrec 
Ldinary  good  land,  being  deep  and  well-ploughed,  may  produce  from  ihrc 
and  one  ounce  of  t lie  seed  sown  on  beds,  to  be  covered  with  glass-frames  i 

\vi!|  produce  plants  suficient  to  plant  out  that  acre, 
ly  I'c  sown  in  April,  and  will  come  up  in  ton  days,  or  a  fortnight'*  tim) 
li>iit!is  alter,  is  fit  tu  be  planted  out ;  which,  for  the  convenience  of  hoeing 
tai'.t  be  duly  attended  to  for  the  first  and  second  year,  and  to  prevent  the  la 
g.  [iitciriTiiigane  with  anotlier,  should  bu  done  atthc  distance  of  rightecno 

II  \ears  from  the  above  period,  the  roots  will,  without  any  further  troubl 
'.'.y  hoeing,  be  arrived  at  their  proper  point  of  maturity,  at  least  to  thni  de 
lain  Ilie  suitability  ot  the  land  to  tlie  plant  can  admit  of,  and  therefor 
[ii  i:p;  but  in  no  greater  t[uantity,  at  any  one  time,  than  may  be  with  eas 

'  iMiili,  nrid,  in  paaicnlar,  of  a  dirty  bl.ick  skin,  or  bark,  which  li.ings  toosel; 
li'ii!^  Iilglily  pL'rnicious  to  the  lie;;uty  and  ele^jjiicc  of  their  colouring  par 
K  ni.iy  l-e  ciR'tlurlly  done  by  sofJy  ruiciiif;  thi'm  in  pure,  ^iid,  fliould  conve 
Liiiiiiiig  water,  'rhis  beinj;  elTct'li'd,  and  ".vipcd  tliorougUly  diy,  thfy  areim 
K.io  .1  itovi',  pre  vio. lily  brou;^!it  to  tiiat  Ui'grce  ofheal  which  si  ops  fermeii 
t  ;i:;iningor  any  wsy  scorching  the  remaining  fine  bark.  Wbcntluisper 
lIiv  are,  witliout  loss  of  time,  brought  to  tlic  miil,  inorder  tO]>revent  ihei 
M   t  imbibin 
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I  No.  n. 

Uelf^  CommUtee  of  the  Hnuse  of  Commons.  Cflnsiitis^  of  tlie  foI1o«ii>; 
led  and  n-ell  informed  Members,  Mr.  Wilberforce  ia  the  Cliair,  Sir  Johi 
lackburne,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  T.  Sanlcy,  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Hawkioi 
iDuncombe,  &c.  held  repeated  meetings  upon  Dr.  Gordon's  discovenn 
Hying  fixed  and  permanent  colours  from  the  indigenous  plants  of  thlscoiu* 
Br  3  considerable  time  employed  in  the  investigation  of  their  nierit,pn> 
m  Queries  to  tlie  moKt  distinguished  manufadlurera  and  dyers  of  Yorktlun 
mn  ;  and  as  these  queries,  together  with  theanswerg,  relate  to  a  subjedof  Ae 
Irtaiice  to  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  country,  and  haveatn- 
»w  a  still  greater  light  on  what  we  are  farther  to  expert  from  our  indije* 
Kondu^ted  under  the  Judicious  inspe^ion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture) «( 
lem;  and  we  are  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  by  the  close  conneAioa  they 
I  we  have  already  observed  on  this  salutary  and  interesting  topic. 

I  Jisweri  oftht  JFoiUtn  Manufailurers  and  Dyert  a/RtehdaU  in  Lantt' 
Ue  Queries  n/tbe  Committee  en  Dr.  C.  Gordon's  Discsverits  in  tbt  Art^ 

lor.  Ciithbert  Gordon,  in  l>eceraber  1789,  instruft  some  of  your  princip' 
Kthiers,  in  his  secret  method  of  dyingj!x<r^  colours,  and  upon  t^e  great tcale 


lit  are  the  colours  in  which  he  so  instrui^cd  them  ? 

land  all  the  drab  and  cloth  colours  depending  upon  black;  yellow*  aadall 

I  ihe  colours  SI  prodiiced.as  permanent  as  indigo-blue, or  maddcr-rcd,  or  any 

Ivlciiged^Xirf  colour  ? 

liie  principal  c.'othlers,  who  were  irstrufled  in  December  17^^,  continue  to 
l-ffiieilive  manufattories  Dr.  Gordon'sjfjrcrfcolours  ? 

I>r.  Gordon's  mode  of  dying  equally  simple  and  fjiile  as  that  of  the  present 

Is  it  on  the  whole  more  so  ? 

lardan's  mode  of  dying  is  equally  simple  and  facile  as  that  of  the  present 

!■  such  of  Dr.  Gordon's  discoveries  i 
lliuii  have  been  inslruftcd  in,  ity.wli 


1  the  art  of  dying,  as  the  delegates  from 
fiom  the  Hrf/'/ivplants  of  this  country? 

r  li.;s   already  discovered  to  your  nssociation,  abound 
iiiJ  tliey  easily  be  cultivated  so  as  to  supply  at  all 


I  ilir  plants  the    DoAd: 

■  nuistikin,!.,.!,.. „  .      , 

li|.ii:C5  I'.ie  Doiior   lias  already    discovered  to   our   association   sulncientiy 
lGr<':ii  Britain,  and  wiihout  cultivation,  so  as  to  supply  at  all  times  the  ut- 

Id  of  trade. 

la  vou  fiiinisli  anv  grounds  for  estimating  tlic  importance  of  the  above  d^s- 

Wi  ilK-i-e  now  i\  coii^.derabie  demand  for  cloilis  dyed  in  the  old  mode  of  iW 

Irs  :    U  lhlsdeni.ind  increasirg.and  m.iy  it  be  cxpcfted  still  furlh!r  to  extend. 

Innortance  oftiie  d'.scovtiy  is  such,  that  no  persons   will  purchase  iUhi 

I'   oiU  mode,  were  every  one  sble  to  distin^uislt  or  jnJge  betwixt  tbil  and 

;n  Ur.  Gordun's  modt-:  the  latter  is  fixed  as  the  ciolh,  and  the  former  is 

c^iy^-d  while  the  cl.>th  is  ne»v.     In  our  ojunion,  when  publicly  known,  il 

ir.crc.;ie  tiic  dcma;iJ,  and  entirely  annul  tlie  i/ld  m^Je  of  dyiii^. 

o.  0. 
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Rhci's.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Oufc,  the  Adur,  and 
the  Arun  ;  they  rife  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  county, 
and  after  dividing  the  chalk-hills  into  4  or  5  parts,  empty 
thcinfclves  into  the  Channel ;  the  firft  at  Ncwhavcn,  the 
fccond  near  Shorchaai,  and  the  third  at  Littlehampton. 
Although  comparatively  fmall,  they  render  the  grcatcft  be- 
nefit to  the  county  at  large,  by  furnilhing  points  of  con- 
nexion for  the  canals  already  finiflied,  or  in  agitation. 
.  Affified  by  the  public-fpirited  and  enterprifing  conduct  of 
a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  Suflex,  on  the  completion 
of  thofc  canals,  will  not  be  inferior  to  other  counties  in 
the  improvements  of  inland  navigation. 

An  exteniive  traft  of  waflc,  with  fomc  intcrfciE^ion  of 
cultivation,  Aretching  into  Hampfhire  on  the  Weil,  and 
Kent  on  the  Eaft,  and  calling  loudly  for  improvement,  oc- 
cupies principally  the  Northern  part  of  the  county*  It  is 
part  of  that  diviHon  denominated  by  the  term  lycaU^  com* 
prchending,  in  its  grcatcft  latitude,  all  the  land  North  of 
the  South  Down  hills,  and  the  levels  or  marlhcs*  A  per- 
Ton  viewing  the  Weald  from  thefe  hills,  would  immediately 
be  ilruck  with  fome  degree  of  furprife  at  the  prodigious 
proportion  of  woodland,  as  the  country  under  view  appears 
one  uniform  mafs*  This  arifes  partly  from  the  woods  being 
fo  exteniive,  and  in  part  from  a  moft  barbarous  inveterate 
practice,  when  the  country  was  cleared,  of  leaving  a  bell  of 
wood,  fcveral  yards  wide,  round  every  diilinct  iicid  as  a 
nurfcry  for  timber ;  the  very  fmall  inclofures  alfo  contri- 
bute to  render  die  general  alpe£t  fo  WQody.  Anterior  to 
the  conqueft,  the  Weald  was  one  continued  forcil,  extend- 
ing from  the  borders  of  Kent  to  Chicbefter  acrofs  the 
whole  county,  and  the  names  of  a  variety  of  pariilies  iitu* 
ated  in  this  line,  and  evidently  derived  from  Saxon  origin 
atteil  tliis  truth  to  tlie  prcfent  day:  indeed  the  foreils 

now 
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laining  take  up  a  vtty  confidcrable  portion  of  tliis 
T  The  iron  works,  formerly  eftabliihcd  in  varloui 
;  diArl^t,  fupplled  a  market  for  its  produce; 
kariicfs  of  fuel,  amoiiglt  other  caufcs,  has  been 
Ito  have  occaiioned  their  removal  to  clieapcr  GtU' 
Tllic  idimd  :  very  few  how  remaining  to  tellify  tae 
}p[  fuch  cAablilhmctits. 

xt  diviiion  we  come  to,  is  the  South  Down  lulls, 
an  cxteniivc  range  of  chalk  hills,  riling  fomc 
■"cct  above  the  main  level  of  tlic  adjacent  country. 
end,  in  an  unbroken  chain,  from  Kafl  Bourne 
Iptliirc,  or  about  54  miles  in  this  county,  and  the 
Ircadih  certainly  docs  not  exceed  4  miles.  This 
|rid  ot  cbalk,  containing  88,000  acres  of  land,  is 
:  uneven,  not  a  level  acre  is  to  be  fcen  in  a 


Fcr  lemzrlu  and  s4 
obftniooiu. 


The  climate  of  this  county,  on  the  South 
^fe  hills,  is  very  warm,  and  exceedingly  favour- 
;ctalion.  But  upon  the  expofrd  and  bleak  fitu- 
llie  hills  open  to  tiic  South  Weft,  the  winds  arc 
I  lb  boiflcrous  as  to  flrip  off  the  thatch  from  corn 
Id  ihc  covering  from  all  thatched  buildings;  far- 
T  fuffcrcd  great  lodes  by  thefc  winds  blowing  the 
If  tiie  car  at  harvcft,  and  the  wheat  cfpccially,  to 
[  /.4  p/r  acre.  Thefc  winds,  when  they  arc  im- 
I  with  falinc  panicles,  occafioncd  by  the  ^Vcft 
linj;  the  fpray  agaJnft  the  beach,  dgftroy  all 
a  trees  ;  all  the  leaves,  and  in  general  every  thing 
lug  turned  brown.  The  hedges  are  cut  by  the 
IIk'  fide  open  to  the  wind  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Icen  done  artificially.  All  buildings  whatfoevcr, 
Mu£t  of  the  Downs,  arc  therefore  placed  in  a  low 
|to  Hiclter  them  from  the  damage  occaiioned  by 

a  S»il. 
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Sell.  The  invcftigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  variety  *  of  foil  in  this  or  any  other  county,  16  as 
accurately  to  chalk  out  the  line  where  one  foil  ends,  and 
another  fcts  on,  can  be  thoroughly  made  only  by  thofe 
who  have  a  mod  cxa^^  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country :  in  attempting  to  give  tlie  board  this  informa- 
tion, it  appeared,  that  the  variations  would  he  more 
dearly  traced  out,  and  more  accurately  defined,  by  a  rough 
ikctch  of  the  foil,  than  by  any  otlicr  mode  which  could 
poifibly  be  adopted.  I  am  dill  aware,  however,  that  it 
will  be  but  fuperiicial  and  jmperfe£t  at  beft,  and  liable 
to  thofe  errors  which  unavoidably  refult  from  fuch  a 
furvey. 

Dlffifint  foUt.  The  different  foils  of  chalk,  clay,  fand, 
loam,  and  gravel,  are  found  in  SufTcx.  The  firfl  is  the 
univerfal  foil  of  the  South  Down  Hills  ;  the  fecond  of  the 
Weald;  the  third  of  the  North  part  of  the  county  ;  the 
fourth  is  found  on  the  South  fide  of  the  hills  ;  and  the  lad 
lies  between  the  rich  loam  on  the  coafl,  and  the  chalk. 
on  the  hills. 

Ofthi  Scuth  Down  Hills.  The  foil  of  thcfe  liills  varies 
according  to  the  fituation.  On  the  fummit  is  ufually 
found  (more  particularly  in  the  Eadern  part)  a  very  fleet 
earth  :  the  fubAratum  is  chalk,  and  over  that  we  find  a 
furfacc  of  chalk  rubble,  covered  with  a  light  flratum  of 
vegetable  calcareous  mould.  Sometimes  on  the  fummit  of 
the  Downs  there  is  only  a  light  covering  of  flint,  upon 
which  the  grafs  grows  fpontar.eoufly.  Advancing  down  the 
hills,  the  foil  becomes  of  a  deeper  flaple,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  every  where  a  furface  of  very  good  depth  for  ploughing. 
Wcfl  of  the  river  Arun,  the  foil  above  the  chalk  is  very 
gravelly,  intermixed  with  large  flints.     Between  the  rivers 
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For  renutlB  and  ad£d 
oUerratioos* 


lufc,  3  fubflutum  of  rcddifh  fand  is  found, 
la  ftinty  fmfacc.  The  nl'ual  depth  of  the  foil 
^allt  varies  in  alniclt  cvtry  acre  of  land — from 
The  general  a«rsTSge  between  Eaft  Bourn« 
Im  docs  net  excci-d  5  inclios.  Weft  of  Shorcham 
Idccper  1  a)id,  between  Arundel  and  Haniplliire 
III  more  fo. 

Ithe  hills.     At  t!:c  ?i,'orth  foot  of  tliefe,  and 

Jnding  the  fame  Aitgvi  ?;  the  Downs,  is  a  flip 

li  and  ilitf  arabi:,  but  01  very  jnconlidcrablft 

I'uiis  uoin  I  to  3  miks  into  the  vale  before  it 

lay.     The  foil  of  ti  h  ti?trovwflipis  an  exceffivc. 

i  loam,  on  a  bo!tom  cf  clay:  it  adheres  fo 

;  (hare,  and  is  fo  vciy  difiicult  to  plough,  that  . 

lufual  to  fiAd  10.  :2,  nad  fametimcs- even  l^ 

Ik  upon  it> 

m/.-iiii!l!.      South  of  tiv:  li"a«,  is  an  extcnfive.  . 

J  of  3  lingular  fertility.  This  >>i!lriA,  extending 

IliclmllonctoEmfwortli,  56  milest  b.  at  firA^ 

Iritling  breadth,  between  l^i-^.itl'.c^mftone  and 

The  nature  of  this  foil,  \vi-:ch  i,  ii::iucftion- 

l.r-kcd  with  the  fined  in  the  u"'-".d,  •:.  a  rich, 

.\  orj  a  reddifh  brick  caitb,  01  gravel;  the 

,  c'  i'.,f  upper  foil  varying  from  lO  to  16 

v.c  proceed  to  the  Weft,  we  generally  find  a' 

JerncaiLi  tl:is  ricii  c;rtb,  at  the  depth  of  2  or  3 

llic  furtatc.    This  foil  is  i:»  fome  fpots  ftilf,  bcL 

ly  light,  inicrniircd  with  land,  a'l;^  *js»*eii:'  tint 

Irl.  Between  Brighihi-imftr^nt  .11;  I  Si-orc!:i;n.  tr.c 

tdth  of  this  uncommonly  tlcli  arable  vale  falls 

2  mile ;  between  the  rivers  Adur  and  Ari'.n  it  is 

'  tlirce ;  and,  fiom  tlie  Aruu.  to  the  borders  o£ 

Hamplhire» 
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Hampflilrc,  it  becomes  flill  wider,  from  3  to  7  miles': 
ia  the  South- Weft,  the  quality  of  this  land  becomes  fliffcr  1 
in  the  peninfula  of  Selfca  the  foil  is  a  ftiff  clay-loam,  upoa 
a  blue  clay  bottom;  and  the  farmers  here  not  having  the 
fsn^e  opportunities  of  marling,  as  their  brethren  on  the 
Kniiern  fide  of  Pagham  Harbour,  the  foil  on  the  Wcftcra 
fide  Is  not  equal  to  the  other  in  fertility. 

Between  this  vale,  and  the  South  Downs,  runs  a  vein 
ofUad,  not  equal  to  the  foregoing  in  point  of  richnefs, 
but  admirable  land  for  the  turncp  hufbandry.  This  land 
it  jirovincially  called  Shravey^  Aoney,  or  gravelly ;  the 
f\\v\U  fometimes  lying  fo  thick,  as  cffcftually  to  cover  the 
ground;  and  it  is  curious  to  fee  how  vegetation  flouriflies 
through  fuch  beds  of  ftones.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
if  the  farmers  were  to  put  tliemfelves  to  the  trouble  and 
cxpcnc::  of  picking  them  off  the  land,  the  foil  would  be 
very  materially  injured;  fome,  indeed,  who  have  tried 
this  experiment,  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  lofs 
lh':rcby  fuftained,  the  land  having  never  iince  produced 
ihc  fame  crops  of  corn  as  before;  but  this  remark  applies 
only  to  i'ome  places  where  tlie  flones  are  fo  numerous. 

In  flic  line  from  Cbicheftcr  to  Emfworth,  on  the  North, 
wf  meet  with  the  fame  kind  land  for  turneps  and  barley. 
Thn  declivity  of  Hanbrook  Common  is  wet  and  fpringy  to 
the  South :  The  North  fide  is  dry  and  gravelly.  The 
nature  of  this  foil  is  a  light  gravelly,  or  floney  loam, 
upon  a  gravel  bottom  ;  a  brick  earth,  18  inches  in  thick- 
nefs,  frequently  intervenes  between  tlie  upper  foil  and  the 
gxrivc!. 

'  Oftkt  IViaU.  The  foil  of  the  Weald  is  generally  a  very 
flitf  loam,  upon  abrick*clay  bottom ;  and  that  again  upon 
fandftonc.  Upon  the  range  of  hills  running  through  the 
county  ifi  a  North-Weft  direftion,  the  foil  is  fomewhat 

different. 
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r  is  here  eillicr  fiiiuly  loim,  upon  a  Tandy  grlN 

is  a  poor  Iilnck  vegetable  fand,  on  a  foft  cUf 

Ircat  proportion  of  tbefe  luKs  it  notliing  but 

In  fand.   St.  I^ona^d's  Foicft  conuint   id  coo 

and  Aflidown  Forcft  i8,oco   more.      The 

I  black  faiid  on  ilicfc  rabbit  warrens  is  various 

Ichcs  in   many  places :    the   foft  clay,  which 

|.vard    appearance    icfcmbl-s    marl,    is    much 

the    neighbourhood    of  l-Iandcroff,    upon 

s,   this  fubftratum    it  fcveral   feet  in  depth, 

ten  on  tlic  dccHvity  of  a  new  road,  lately  made 

|cus  Dixon. 

ihc  foil  of  this  diftri£t,  I  (hall  fct  down  a 

It  of  what  I  had  a  more  immediate  opportunity 

^  obTcrving  the  gjradation  in  the  furface  eanh* 

bccis,  for  above  a  hundred  feet  underground 

pm  ftiniace, — The  foil  of  Penhurft  is  gravelly 

linliiatc  depth  :  at  the  bottom  of  the  £arl  of 

I's  park,  fand-ftonc  is  found,  folid  enough  for 

ofmafonry.    Advancing  up  the  hill,  the  fand 

■ct  in  tl)ic'<nefs,  but  fo  friable  as  eafily  to  be 

Lwdcr'.    On  this  immediately  a  marl  fctt  on, 

lilt  depths  of  which  the  iron-Aone  comes  on 

pll  tbc  various  forts  as  follows  :  ' 

t>alU.  Provincially  twtlvi/toti;  bccaufe 

fo  many  feet  diflant  from  the 
iirA  to  the  lail  bed. 
Ime-Aone.      'What  is  ufcd  as  a  flux. 


F*r  rCMirlu  and  adJidt 
•bfervat'oni. 


I  bdli. 


7.  White- 
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7.  Whitcburn*  What  tripoli,  properly  calcincj: 

^nd  treated,  is  made  of. 

8.  Clouts. 

9.  Pity. 

l*bis  is  the  order  i\\  which  the  difFcrent  ores  are  fcund* 
Advancing  on,  I  crolTed  a  valley  wlicre  the  mineral  bed 
fcems  entirely  broken,  and  the  fand  flonc  fets  on.  At  the 
diflance  of  fomcthing  above  a  mile,  the  iion-ilonc  is  agaia. 
fcen-*anotlicr  intervention  of  faxid,  and  tl^en,  at  low  wa- 
ter, when  the  tide  goes  out,  the  beds  of  iron-ilone  appear 
regularly  on  the  fliore ;  an  indifputable  proof,  that  h9w« 
ever  the  appearance  of  the  furf ace  may  vary,  the  fubflu^'  . 
continue  the  fame. 

In  taking  the  range  Northwardly  from  the  bottop-i  of 
Adiburnham  Park,  for  12  miles  at  lead,  the  ft.'.^ta  '.re 
nearly  the  fame,  there  being  no  material  inequality  o{  iur- 
face  that  does  not  partake  of  fand-flone,  marl,  iion*{l«)iic, 
and  fand  again  at  the  top.  It  is  unqueflionably  owing  to 
fand  being  the  general  cap  to  the  hills^  that  the  ^uliiva  cd 
foil  of  thcfe  diAtifts  is  made  up  fo  largely  of  it ;  ^vcn  ilx 
loamy  and  marly  foils,  after  rain,  very  evidently  dircovcr* 
it  in  fmall  glittering  particles,  which,  in  proccf?  of  tiir*'^, 
have  been  walhcd  from  their  native  beds. 

The  received  opinion  of  the  range  of  the  lime-ronc  kf 
that  it  runs  eight  miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  one  frnm 
North  to  South:— 'how  hr  this  opinion  of  the  lini'tcd 
continuation  of  lime-ftone  is  well  founded,  has  not  bv*c!X 
decided  upon.  The  foil  tending  immedi:;tely  to  fand,  is 
of  the  hazel  kind  ;  that  tending  to  marl,  conne£ted  ei\her 
with  iron  or  lime-ftone,  is  formed  of  a  more  tenacious 
and  clofer  texture,  and  every  where  the  fubftrata  bear  & 
firi£t  analogy  to  the  furface.— -The  lime^ftone  and  iron- 
fkoQc  generally  rife  very  near  tlie  furface;  often  within  3 

feet : 
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Tor  remirkt  md  addlt 
obiervadooSt 


Ipth  to  which  tlie  lime-ftone  continues  has  not 
iifcovercd,  liaviiig  never  in  this  country  been 
|;r  than  120  feet,  whcir  it  is  much  firmer^  and 

1  ilinii  at  Any  ollivr  Acpin  ■.vhatfocvcr. 

BcsKK-f:  of  .he  i-.o.i'.'-ue -boYc  40  K?t  under 

iiUi.cntj    certair.lv  ilr-t  fo  good,    Kcing 

;  f  zni'  liiO";  du!t,  and  it  \7crk.i  hsavici  in  'be 

ir.j  very  beft  of  the  veins  are  frcq^tiiti)  imcr- 

I  ftripes,  the  thlcknefs  of  a  quiIl,  6IIet:  with  a 

haticr  ;  and  tlie  marl  beds,  which  the  iron  ii  "^ 

llucr  appearance  tlian  where  it  is  good — but  tlic 

Ic-ilonc  hatre  no  fuch  refcn:L-iAnce  at  any  depth. 

lus  f;ii^,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  men  con> 

Imiincrs  of  this  foir,  to  .v<.ount  for  the  diffcr- 

,  pLiliaps,  may  not  bz  uciy  difficult  upon  fully 

I  the  coiiiponcnl  p^rtj  of  ■.■n.h  fuhftancc.— The 
iy   'i<,  th;it  iron-l'or.c    diniinilhcs  in  goodnefs 

,  and   liiiie-IloiK    <in>:s   •!<.:;  neither  the  grey, 

iipofcd  of  ftici.s,  n:id  ij;;;  exuvia;  of  marine 

lorthc  blue,  wli''.h  'i\,  ^ y.-tftHly  indurated a\cx- 

-As  it  is  now  ijaioitnll;  proved  that  there  are 

[s,  that,  with  cleaning  and  burning,  will  make 

Rood  lime  as  t'lC  'op  b«d,  ox  great  blut,  (as  it  is 

c:>llcJ,)  fror.1  'vhich  i.,?c  of  them  is  at  thedif- 

I I  feet ;  fo  th;  i  inl^coi.'.  ct'  a,  to  2^  feet  of  blue- 
|;:h   was    wha.     -vm?   ^cnr-illy   drawn  and   ufed, 

/^  produced  ■.»:il.o'.'.t  for  iting  any  more  furfacc, 
[■7  led.  Thi:  f.K>  ''aii;'  confidcred,  muft  con- 
I  man,  that  b'  t  for  tlic  perfeverancc  of  the  Earl 
|ihain  in  driTjInji  tJic  o;ep  undcr-flones  at  his 

1  thereby  fettiii.^  an  ex;:mple,  which  other  lime- 
Lrs  arc  now  followne,  that  part  of  Suflcx  muft 

'  to  avail  ilfclf  of  ;l:;i  icl ■vantage  from  lime  as 
C  X  a  ma- 
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a  manure  which  it  now  docs,  and  which  will,  from  thii 
circumfiance  alone,  be  prolonged  to  future  generations^ 

The  alternate  order  of  fand'flonc  and  iron-done  is  every 
where  found  through  the  Weald,  in  all  dircftions.— The 
fand-ftone,  marl,  and  iron-done,  all  dip  into  the  hilh 

Under  this,  at  a  confiderable  depth,  the  various  forts  of 
limc-flone  are  difcovered  in  the  order  in  which  they' are 
{et  down,  with  the  tluckucfs  and  Hulc  of  each  different 
fort. 

The  Firil  Lifneftooe,  3  feet  3  iachci  ihick  j     8  feet  fliale'' 

9  Ditto 


Second  •    •    •     0 

Thiid     •     •    •    4 

Fourth    •    •    •   1 

Fifth  •    •    •     •  0 

S'lxiii     •    •    •     0 

fcTenth   •    •     •  S 

Eij^hth  •    •     •     a 

Ninth  •    •    •    •  0 

Tenth    •    •    .    0 

FJerenth  •     •    •  1 

Twctfth    ...  0 

Thirteenth     •      s 

Fourteenth    •    •    0 

Fif*ccnth    •     •     i 

Z9 
3 

3 

z 

4 

Inch* 

I        6     ^  The  great 


r 


o       4 


blue:  by 
far    th« 


>        3     /      beft. 

0  4 

1  I      I       txl 

8        o 
This  Uft  flone  ii  fine  enough  to  fet 
ti  razor. 

This  h  the  fucceiHon  in  which  they  are  found.  The 
Sufllx  limc-Aone,  upon  trial,  has  been  difcovered  to  be  fu-* 
pcrior  both  to  the  Maidftone  and  Plymouth  ilonc,  and  it 
is  now  confeflTcd,  that  no  cement  equal  to  it  la  the  king- 
dom has  been  difcovered. 

Of  ibi  Mtirjhes.  BcGdes  the  foils  already  treated  of,  there 
is  a  large  tra£t  of  marfh  land  adjacent  to  the  fca  coaft,  be- 
tween the  Eaftcrn  extremity  of  the  South  Downs,  and 
Kent.    The  foil  is  a  compoiltlon  of  rotten  vegetables^  in- 
6  tcrmlxed 
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Kith  fand  and  other  matter,  eoHeded  from  tht 
I  filth  which  fettle  on  the  furfacc.  In  Lcv/e* 
vegetable  mould  is  12  inches  thick.  In  Peven- 
lll  eight  feet  in  thicknefs.  Under  this  is  a  very 
I  lilt,  mUed  with  marine  Hiells'.  Water  logs,  or 
■rces,  of  very  confiderable  fize,  have  been  dug 
Infcy-Lefel ;  and  trees,  each  containing  a  full 
licr,  have  been  taken  out  of  Iicwe*  Level,  whtn 
Ml  canal  vras  made;. 


For  xemuks  and  a 
obieiratUHi: 


SIZ£ 
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RENT  AND  TAXES,  PROPORTION 
JLE  AND  PASTURE,  PRODUCE. 


ir  ARMS  in  this  county  as  in  every  other,  arc  conflantly 
found  much  more  cxtenflve,  and  of  far  fupcrior  arrange- 
ment,  on  dry  tlian  on  wet  foils*     This  is  the  cafe  in  the 
diftriA  of  the  Weald ;  for,  altliough  farms  arc  fomctimcs 
found  exceeding  £*2IQO  p^r  ami.  flill  a  far  greater  number 
fall  (hort  of  this  ;  and  the  average  fize  of  farms  on  the  wet 
foils  is  under  /•lOO  pir  ann,  I  fmd,  from  the  particulars  of 
feveral  diftin£t  farms*  that  the  rent  of  arable  in  this  diOri£t 
is  10/.  per  acre.    The  Wcftcrn  part  of  the  Weald,  compre- 
hending a  confiderablc  portion  of  poor,  and  frequently  wet, 
fandy  land,  is  fet  at  8/.  per  acre  ;  and  good  loamy  clay,  on 
the  Eaftern  fide,  rifes  as  high  as  155.     At  the  foot  of  the 
Chalk-hills,  not  included  in  this  diflricV,  we  find  a  flip  of 
excellent  arable,  which,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  rented  from  20 
to  245.  per  acre*     But  this  part  is  generally  included  in  the 
Down  farms*    A  very  great  quantity  of  wafte,  not  Icfs 
than  90,000  acres,  in  this  part  of  SuiTex,  averages  from  is. 
to  IS.  6/.  per  acre.     Of  this  St.  Leonard's  and  Afhdowii 
forcfls  comprize  nearly  30,000  acres. 

K  Lund 
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Land  Tax^  and  Ratis.  The  land  tax  ia  this  county  is 
very  high  at  4/.  it  levies  31.  in  the  pound.  The  amount 
both  of  that,  and  of  the  rates  in  zo  parifhes^in  the  Weald » 
is  as  follows : 

Land  tax  at  3/.    Rates  324    o    ^\ 


Cowfold, 

£'i9S 

Hitchinfield, 

119 

HorHiam, 

887 

Ificld, 

312 

Nuthurft, 

184 

Rufper, 

186 

Shcrraanbury 

153 

Shipley 

497 

VVarncliam, 

353 

W.  Grinftcd, 

446 

p 

0 

3432 

132 

10 

3i 

776 

13 

i§ 

4C4 

16 

4 

275 

II 

3 

269 

7 

9l 

227 

2 

6i 

711 

II 

10 

406 

IS 

2 

767 

9 

9 
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Farms  en  the  South  Downs.  Farms  on  the  South  Down 
Hills  rife  much  higher,  in  proportion  to  thofc  in  the 
Clays.  Many  farmers  occupy  the  grcateft  part  of  their 
refpeftive  parifhes ;  as  in  Buttolph,  Kingilon,  Combes, 
Brambcr,  North  Stoke,  Blatc.iingdon,  Falmcr,  Piddingho, 
and  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  Eaft 
Bourne,  and  Brighthelmftonc.  All,  or  the  grcateft  part, 
of  thcfe  farmers  have  large  trafts  of  marfli  land  annexed 
to  their  farms,  for  the  convenience  of  maintaining  and 
V  fattening  their  oxen  :  the  work  of  every  farm  depending 
chiefly  on  them.  A  farm  of  1200  acres^  at  Eaft  Bourne, 
Ins  300  acres  of  marfli :  another  firm,  of  1260  acres,  4C0. 
The  average  fize  of  farms  in  this  dillrift  amount  to  350  /. 
a  year.  In  the  triangle  formed  by  Shorcham,  Lewes,  and 
Eaft  Bourne,  farms  rife  much  higher;  and,  on  the* 
Wcficrn  fide  of  the  Downs,  tliey  fall  lower. . 
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In  thi  rub  9jV«  In  the  rich  vale  South  of  Arundel  and 
Chichcftcr,  farms  vary  from  ^^.70  to  C'^^o.  Three  farnii  - 
cue  of  five  are  under  >^*ico  rent.  In  Sclfca  psainfu.% 
rented  at  £*\fioo9  and  containing  upwards  of  2,000  acres ; 
farms  vary  from  /.50  to  ^.400,  and  rates  arc  3/.  3/.  hi  the 
pound*  Upon  the  light  gravelly  foil*  fituated  between  this 
rich  arable  land,  and  the  South  Down  hills,  farms  are 
averaged  at/.aoo  yearly  rent.  In  Weft  Bourne  hundred, 
they  arc  fomctimes  to  be  found  unufually  fmalh  Prinfted 
hamlet  is  occupied  by  nine  farmers,  each  not  exceeding 
£•$0  pir  annum.  Farms,  within  a  circuit  of  5  or  6  miles 
round  Weft  Bourne,  fall  fhort  of  ^.xoo  yearly  rent. 

RiKtaU  With  refpeA  to  rental,  we  find  that  farms  are  ' 
occupied  at  a  rate  in  proportion  much  lower  on  the  chalk- 
hills  tlian  on  the  cold  wet  foils  m  the  Weald,  when  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  fituation,  &c.  are  calculated.  Some 
farmers  on  the  Downs  r:nt  tlieir  farms  at  a  valuation 
under  what  the  fame  lands  would  yield  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom:  this  praflice  deferves  confiderationi 
as  low  rents  do  not  always  generate  exertion  and  a£livity. 
The  Native  Down,  or  Sheepwalk,  is  rented  at  various 
prices-^ from  11.  to  %s.  td.  A  very  large  traft  of  the 
hills  between  Newhaven  and  Shoreham  averages  at  5/^ 
^d.  and  the  arable  at  irx.  very  rich  201.  Between  Lewes 
and  Eaft  Bourne,  the  Down  averages  at  2x.  td.  arable, 
2 ox.  td.    Between  Eaft  Bourne  and  Shoreham  at  41.  id. 

Of  the  light  gravelly  land.  On  the  light  gravelly  foil,  at 
the  South  foot  of  the  Downs,  the  rent  is  xzs.  f>d.  Where 
the  foil  is  much  finer  it  is  in 

Prinfted 


Manor 
Ditto 
Ditto 
licy,  Diito 
Ditto 
Ditto  ■ 
Ditto  ■ 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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For  K&iarlu  and  additioi 
obferratiou. 


\jaU.     In  the  noble  diflrift  of  arable  loam* 
1  ao(.  to  251.  ptr  acre.     It  is  entirely  arable, 
lliere  a  veiy  equallj  divided  ;  almoft  all  tlie 
tug  land  of  which  they  are  pioprletors. 

Excluding' the  rents  of  paAure  in  the  vlci- 
witli  all  giifs  land  which  enjoys  any  local 
ladvaiita^cs  «'/cf  ar.f  other  in  its  ncighbour- 
ftcral  average  of  gi<tb  land  in  the  Weald  is 
Tc  acre  with  aiotii-rt,  when  grafs-land  is  let 
IcU  iiiilecd  is  feldom  the  cafe* 

I'ftiidiw.  On  the  Wcflern  fide  of  the  county 
iiirabic  praftice  of  watering  ii '^ndcrAood, 
ler/ormcd,  meadow  rents  as  high  as  ^o  t.  In 
k  is  reiucd  at  25J.  j  in  Weft  Bourne  at  JS'.j 
meadow,  which  before  watering  rented  at 
Js  now  let  at  40;,  and  has  been  valued  as  high 
Iriver  Lavant,  from  the  Spring-head  at  Eall 
licUcr,  waters  between  4  and  joo  acres. 

-  Ma'Jk'lanel^  A  large  traA  of  marfti-Iand,  . 
'•■ia  of  which  lies  along  the  feacoaft,' varies  . 
D  troni 
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from  20/.  to  40/.  pif  acre.  A  fmall  portion  of  very  rich 
fertile  land  rifes  as  high  as  50X.  and  even  60i.  Pe- 
vcnfey  Level  averages  30/.;  Winchclfea,  25/.;  Brcdc, 
35/« ;  Pett25x.;  Lewes  and  Laughton  the  fame;  Breed- 
ing, 30X;  Arundel  Rape,  251.;  the  whole  rcnul  of  Pe- 
venfey  and  Weilham  amounts  to  >C*7>5iO>  almoil  entirely 
grazing  land;  Pevenfey  parifh  contains  only  4  arable 
acres,  and  in  Weftham,  by  far  the  major  part  is  of  the 
lame  defcription.  Two  thirds  of  this  paridi  is  occupied 
by  the  paridiioners,  and  the  remainder  by  graziers  who 
live  at  a  diftance. 

La^d^tax%  Tyihei\*  and  Rctis.  The  land-tax  in  the  Le- 
vel of  Wcflham  is  zs.  in  the  pound  on  the  full  rents,  atul 
;he  tythe  upon  grazing  land  the  fame ;  upon  arable  ix.  4//. 
The  poor  rates  arc  4/.  in  the  pound  on  the  half  rents,  the 
church  and  highway  rates  td.  each*  The  land-tax  and 
tyihes  in  Pevenfey  are  the  fame ;  but  the  rates  are  much 
lower.  The  poor  rates  are  is.  9^,  in  the  pound  on  the  half 
rents ;  tlie  church  and  highways  ^d.  each. 


In  the  rapes  of  Pevenfey  and  Haftings  are, 
I  Arundel*         -         -        • 


Lcwcs  and  Laughton  Levels, 
Beeuia;  Level,     -        -   * 


A.    R. 

P. 

16,462     1 

12 

S.2>8    0 

0 

4.7.39    0 

9 

1,700    0 

0 

28,159    I  xa 


SrA.  In  Pevenfey,  and  generally  in  all  the  levels,  is 
laifed  a  tax  by  the  acre,  called  Scot^  both  general  and 
janicular.  The  general  fcot  is  applied  for  the  purpofcs  of 
payin.c  water-bailifFs  expences ;  officers  wages;  ere£ling 
build:ng<: ;  and  repairing  the  hutches,  groins^  and  fluices, 
at  the  fea;  clearing  the  havens  and  channels, — all  this  is 
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IhndiorJ.  The  particular  fcot  is  applied  for 
m  of  cailing,  mowing,  clcanHnc,  and  looking 
li'cams  andfewcrst  liltcwife  for  pulling  down 
I  and  fewcrs,  in  the  internal  part  of*  the  level ; 
lill  other  ncccifary  work.  This  fcot  is  paid. 
Ic  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  rule  of  appor- 
I,  that  the  landlord  pays  for  all  new  work,  and 
Wot  mawlng  and  cleanfing,  which  is  an  annual 
■  here  is  another  tax  laid  on  particular  lands, 
lofc  of  repairing  tlie  droveways  in  the  levels,  and 
Bd  keeping  in  repair  bridges  over  the  Hrcams 
vofs  the  droveways,  which  is  wholly  paid  by  the 
I  The  Levels  of  Pcvenfey,  together  with  the 
I  within  the  rapes  of  Pevcnfey  and  Haftings,  are 
lind  the  famecomminionof  fewers ;  the  manner 
I  the  fcots  is  by  the  acre.  In  Arundel  Rape 
»\.  oibd.  an  acre  in  three  years  i  the  15th  of 
ft  and  the  9th  of  June,  1791,  were  the  two  lafl. 
Kcs  are  alfo  rated  in  addition  to  the  abovCi  for 
■cvcls  as  occaCon  may  require* 

mi  cf  arahU  and  pafiurt.  The  proportion  be- 
Ic  and  pailure  varies  in  dilFercnt  paits  of  the 
li  tUc  Weald  one  third  is  arable,  one  third  paf- 
m.e  third  wood  and  walle.  On  the  South  fide  of 
I  the  arable  exceeds  the  pafiure  in  the  proportion 
Is  to  I.  Upon  fome  farms  tliis  proportion  Is 
I  on  others  much  higher  ;  for  there  are  whole 
lit  have  hardly  an  acre  of  grafs,  excepting  a  little 

linclude  this  account  with  the  following  eOima- 
I  total  number  of  acres,  rent,  and  produce,  of 

Kounty. 

D  2  Down 


(-  H  > 


Ktch  Arabic 
M  irfli    •     • 

Wafte  .    . 

Arabic  in<I 
P«iAurc  in 
the  Weald 

Wood  I,  &e« 


} 


Acr.*f«  /. 

6 8. ceo  acrct    7    //r  acre 

100,000 '  a> 

30,00  15 

•  90,00c 


415,000 

193<000 

903,000 


u 


10 


10 


R«nu 

^.       ,  Produce. 

23.800  at  4  rente    95,100 

100,000  at  4  rents  400,000 

37,500  at  5  rents  187,500 

6,750  at  I J  rents     70^121 

111,500,  at  3  rcntt  637,500 

95.000  at ^1  rents  331,500 


475»S>o 


1,711.811 


The  remainder  is  rivers,  roaJs,  towns,  buildings  of  all 
forts,  &c.  Thus  we  find  that  the  general  rent  of  the 
whole  county,  excluding  rivers,  roads,  &c.  is  xox.  fer 
acre,  the  rent  475*550,  and  tlic  acreable  produft^f.  1,722,821 
fterling. 


COVENANTS,  MjfTERU LS for  BUILDING^ 

FENCES. 

1  H  £  covenants  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  South 
Down  hills  are,  that  the  landlord  Ihall  find  materials  fnf 
all  repairs,  and  different  buildings,  as  pods,  rails,  g:i'.<r»V 
&c.  That  the  tenant,  within  the  diftance  of  4  or  5  nilc>, 
iliall  be  at  the  expence  of  conveying  thefe  materials  to  his 
farm,  and  fhall  pay  all  cods  of  labour,  except  cccafior.ed 
by  fire,  tcmpcft,  or  extraordinary  high  winds.  Out* 
buildings  are  thatched  with  ilraw,  and  built  with  Hint. 
The  flooring  plank  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thickncfs. 
Gates  and  ililes  are  made  of  oak  timber.  The  landlord  is 
at  the  expence  of  the  materiril  in  its  rough  flate,  and  all 
other  charges  are  defrayed  by  the  tenant.— Where  hops 
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i,ic  covenai'.ts  a^^recd  upon  ar(,  that  the  tc- 

I  one  crop  of  corn  between  the  new  and  old 

ilicn  they  are  grubhed  up.     That  one  third 

liiill  be  in  tillaj^c,  and  two  thirds  in  meadow 

|hops.     That  no  graft  Ihall  be  plowed  up  but 

in  the  old  I'-afcs,  tliac  all  manure  atiijiig 

li  Iliall  be  given  to  the  meadow  and  hop-  ■ 

:  iura  of  Icafcs  arc  the  fame  as  in  other  pans 

for  7,  14,  or  %i  years,  with  this  variation 

s  for  II  years  are  not  unufual.     Refpefting 

c  much  the  fame  as  on  the  hill  farms — that 

;r  for  field  fence  fhall  be  allowed  the  tenant, 

lex^>encc  of  cuttii>g  out,  ice.   All  clofe  fences, 

fcs,  barns,  and  out-houfes  in  general,  are  rc- 

llandlord.  On  the  VVcllcni  fide  of  the  county. 

Is  ngrccd  upon  arc,  that  no  grafs  land  fliall  be 

Ir  jT.io  penally  ;  that  the  farm  (hall  be  fown 

I/i;jVj,    or  divilions,  to  prevent  the  ground 

)  much  e\liau(1ed  ;  and,  a:  the  clofe  of  Icafet, 

IfliJI  hz  left  fallow  for  the  fuccecding  tenant;^ 

le  fiiall  be  cut  under  twelve  years  growth  j. 

ha!!  be  lopped ;  rough  timber  on  the  ftem, 

|afcs  brick  and  mortar  are  allowed  with  nia- 

rA\i  but  all  worLmanlhip  is  at  the  tenants 

I  are  ufually  in  the  n^-w  inclofurcs,  two  rows 
1  on  the  banl.  of  the  ditch.  But  care  Hiould 
Ihc  ditch  te  ar>l  too  near  the  quick,  for  it  a£ls 
tvcnting  the  rj'.:ick  from  receiving  that  icgu- 
ly  to  raife  a  ilri-.is  and  lifting  fence. 
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COURSE  and  PRODUCE  in  the  WEALD, 


i# 


The  rotation,  or  fyftcm  adopted  by  farmers,  in  arran 

giog  tlie  method  of  cropping  their  land  in  this  diftri£t,  i 

in  a  great  degree  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  foil  they  cul 

tivate.     The  mod  general  fyftem  purfucd  on  the  iliflci 

or  ftrong  loamy  foils,  is  tlie  following : 

I.  Fallow. 

a.  Wheat. 

3.  Oats. 

3.  Clover. 

5.  Oats,  Peas,  or  Wheat. 

The  wheat*fowing  feafon  commences  the  beginning 

0£lober,  and  ufually  concludes  witli  the  month  of  N< 

vcmbcr.    The  mod  beneficial  time  is  allowed  to  be  tl| 

middle  of  October ;  early  and  late  fowing  depending 

the  fcafons-    The  method  of  preparing  the  land  befoi 

fowing,  is  by  a  clean  fallow,  giving  the  land  ufually  froj 

three  to  five  plowings,  and  tlien  fowing  about  3  bufheh 

wheat.     If  found  neceflary,  it  is  weeded    in  the    fprul 

by  women  and  children,  who  cam  at  this  work  bd\ 

day:  and  in  the  month  of  Augufl.it  is  harveflcd.     Tl 

fucceeding  crop  of  oats  is  Town  upon  two  plowings,  tl 

firfl  in  winter,  from  4  to  5  inches  in  depth,  and  with  tl 

oats  the  land  is  laid  down  to  clover,  ufually  one  pec] 

The  clover  is  mow  n  the  firfl  year ;  and  fed  the  fccond, 

ploughed  in  July  as  foon  as  mown,  after  having  turni 

into  it  a  few  Ihcep,  and  then  they  plow  it  3  or  4  times 

wheat,  peas,  or  oats;  or  the  lay  is  broken  up  in  May,  af^ 

Spring  feed  time  is  finifbcd,  when  the  land  is  hard  ai 

di 
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I  fallow  is  given  to  prepare  it  for  the  enfumg 
lis  barbarous  management.— To  recommend 
J  tliati  is  praflifed,  is  highly  defircable  upon 
Imore  efpecially  upon  thofe  foils  which  nine- 
\  kingdom  are  abfolulely  ignorant  how  to 
s  the  cold  and  wet  clay  foils  of  the  Weald 
Jliint  is  fuilicicnt. — The  firft  operation  is 
Ig,  without  which,  ihcfe  foils  can  never  be 
liiy  advantage  :  this  well  executed,  will  laft 
lo  years.  Cabbages,  upon  fucli  land,  for 
1  aiil'Tcr  well  :  after  this  coiue  oats,  laid 
KT,  or  £iiy  other  pLiiit  adapted  to  the  foil^ 
I  ot  ciiicory  would  turn  out  to  groat  advan- 
iat  and  leading  objcift  to  aim  at,  is  to  culti- 
|-ii  is  fureto  follow,  if  found  ncccflary  ;  but 
1  Should  be  no  ohjc£^,  as  the  nature  of 
I  b(.[icr  n'lapted  to  permanent  paAure  than  it 
1  in  a  ftatc  of  tillage. 

pf  the  cold  clays,  under  the  northern  parts  of 

tlii:  wcftern  fide  of  the  county,  tlie  clover 

ling  liid  8  or  lO  yeais,  arc  broken  up,  and 

upon  one  ploughing,    at  the  rate  of  4 

.'  acre :  after  tbiii  comes  a  funmicr  fallow  for 

eorihs,  fown  with  2  bulhels  to  3  rood  :  a 

Toacs  fuccccds  the  wheat  ;  the  land  is  then 

1  clover  and  trefoil.     The  nature  of  this  foil 

ly  wcT,  that  It  is  impolTible  to  keep  it  from 

and  without  the  Icaft  preparative  it  would 

n  [8  months  '    At    AHibur^diam,  a  moft 

Ic  is  adopted  upon  the  lighter  foils  of,  ift.  tur- 

Ty,  3 J.  clover,  and ■4th.  wheat;  the  Norfoilc 

Lt,  tu^o  bufhels  are  fown,  and  the  land  pre 

I  to  3  facks  per  acre;  of  oats  the  produce 

6  quarters. 

Another 
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.Another  method  upon  light  land  is  to  fovr 

Rye, 

Turneps, 

Pa  I  Icy, 

Clover, 

Wheat. 
The  rye  is  fown  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  bcguuiing 
of  September,  the  earlier  the  better:  in  the  Spring  it  is 
ihecp-fed,  after  which  the  land  is  ploughed  3  or  4  timcs^ 
and  a  pound  of  turnep  feed  fown  about  Midfummer :  thefc 
arc  once  hoed,  and  in  Oflobcr  or  November  the  turncps 
are  fed  on  the  land  with  fheep,  and  the  following  Apiil 
5  buflicls  of  barley  arc  fown  upon  3  crofs  ploughings:  this 
is  fucceeded  by  clover,  trefoil,  or  rac  grafs,  laid  down  for 
two  years  {  the  land  is  fed  with  (hccp  for  the  firfl  year,  and 
the  fecond  year*s  crop  mown,  which  produces  from  one 
lad  and  a  half  to  two  loads  ptr  acre.  This  arrangement 
is  admirable,  and  only  praflifcd  by  intelligent  farmers. 

Bcfides  thefc  fyflcms  every  where  ovcrfprcading  the 
Weald,  other  pra£ticcs  arc  adopted  by  (kilful  farmers, 
which  arc  of  the  highcft  utility  to  the  general  hufbandry 
of  this  dillrifV. 

Farmers,  in  the  nelghbouihood  of  Battel,  cultivate  po« 
tatoes  with  great  fuccefs,  for  fattening  ^bullocks  ;  and  they 
are  experimentally  convinced,  that  wheat  after  potatoes,  is 
equal  to  wheat  fown  cither  upon  a  clover  lay,  or  a  clean 
fallow.  It  is  now  about  feventcen  vcars  fincc  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  this  root  was  firft  introduced  as  an  improvement 
in  Suflfcx  hufbandry  :  and  the  farmer,  to  whom  the  county 
is  fo  highly  indebted  for  the  introduflion  of  it,  has  had 
the  moil  produ£live  crops  of  wheat  fown  upon  potatoc 
land;  and  the  largc;^  quantity  of  wheat /<r  acre  which  he 
ever  rnifcd,  was  after  potatoes,  and  fown  on  the  X4th  of 
December.  'I'his  fpirited  improver  introduces  potatoes  in 
\ht  cou:fc  of  I  wheat,  2  potatoes,  alternately;  always  ta- 
I  king 
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Imar.iire  well  for  tlie  wheat.  His  average  crop 
Lrles  from  350  to  400  bulhcls,  anti  his  wlicat 
luarter  fir  acrs.  This  courfe  he  lias  pra^Hfid 
ft  he  TirA  ioirodticcd  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
I:  never  failed  of  an  abundant  produce.  '  The 
I  from  16  to  zo  huflieis  of  the  clullercd  or 
lorn  tiic,  latter  end  of  March  to  the  brginning 
Ly  picugh  the  wheat  flubhle  about  three  tiinef^ 
m  1  in::hes  in  depth.  In  Spring  ttiey  handhoc, 
I  ground,  as  occa(ion  requires;  and  a  month 
Imas.  take  up  the  crop  by  fpade  or  prong, 
lof  prcferving  the  potatoes  againft  the  fcvcrjtics 
I's  froCl  is  to  dig  a  hole,  propoitioaed  to  the 
Bpucin,  ufually  about4or  jfcetdccpi  andovcr 
Lp  a  boufc  10  or  12  feet  in  height,  with  walls 
■kntfs,  of  clay  and  chopped  ftraw  pladeicd ;  the 
lied  with  hautm  or  Araw.  Sometimes,  in  very 
Ir,  a  little  charcoal  fire  is  burnt  in -an  iron  ket- 
l-ac-grafs  and  trefoil  ti  cultivated  round  Battel, 
m  irufoil,  they  fow  2  gallons;  of  rae-grafs  a 
Icrc  ibc  fuil  will  take  it,  the  farmers  find  clo- 
larcilicial  grafs  ;  but  the  lamc  land  has  lb  often 
■th  it,  that  it  turns  very  often  to  little  advan- 
Is  cafe  rae-grafs  is  an  excellent  fobilitute,  A 
ly  general  in  this  county  on  light  land  inclined 
I  roll  ihcir  wheat  crop,  when  firft  fown,  or  as 
L  out  of  the  ground.  Others  feed  it  oH'wi:!! 
Irlvc  all  their  cattle,  of  every  kind,  repeatedly 
Irefs  the  foil  together,  thereby  preventing  the 
I  ground  from  deftroying  it.  When  the  nature 
Lni.1  the  feafon  will  permit,  a  very  heavy  roller. 
In  weight,  drawn  by  imr  14  oxen,  to  be  rolhd 
Bac,  isfometimesdone.  On  the  thorough  fands, 
rthero  fide  of  the  county,  their  common  courfe 
E  » 


rkiand 

ilcnraiioiu. 
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H  either,  j.  wli^at,  !•  barleVt  ^.  clover,  4.  turnips,  5.  whea 
or  the  following,  unqueftionably  one  of  the  beft  fyftems  th 
can  be  praAifed  upon  light  and  Tandy  foils  :  i.  turnips, 
bailcy,  3.  clover,  4.  wheat* 

^criabli  Protfuci  of  the  Weald.  Refpcfting  the  produ< 
pit  ;;crcofthis  dlftri^V,  the  following  account  of  fever 
pariflies,  fcattcred  over  the  Wcald,  in  a  circle  of  50  mih 
circumference,  will  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  idea  ( 
the  corn  produced  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
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Irri — none  of  any  confequence  planted  in  tills 
lay  and  clover  the  average  weight  it  2o/£*.      ' 

Unun,  Tills  is  an  article  of  great  confeqaence 
lis  to  be  had  in  great  abundance,  ai  all  the 
I  very  ptcntifully  to  manure  their  crop>  chiefly 
I  But  ihe  prefent  ufe  renders  the  expence  fo 
Ihe  repetliion  fo  rapid,  as  to  put  the.  efTeft  ^f 
I  very  qucftionable  point  of  view  :  the  farmer* 
I  it  01  tlieir  fallows  from  Soto  iso  bulhcls^ 
ftih  year,  and  fome  ufe  it  every  third  year. 
Ilimc  is  unqueflionably  great,  more  efpccially 
Ktdy  broken  up,  and  by  a  prudent  and  judici- 
In  in  the  management,  it  will  turn  out  an  ex- 
Ire-  but,  repeated  fo  often,  it  anfwert  no  Ion- 
Ifcnfiblc  fanners  have  difcovered  this  to  be  ihs 
I  experience,  and  they  mix  it  with  other  ma- 
llJ,  or  no  longer  ufe  it. 

Illc  hills  extend  no  farther  Eaftward  than  Eaft 
Irder  therefore,  to  fupply  the  reft  of  the  county, 
■hipped  in  iloops  from  the  Holywell  pits  at 
■rom  whence  tt  is  carried  to  the  Bcxhill,  Haft- 
l-c  kilns :  here  it  Is  burnt  into  lime,  where  the 
I:  v.'iih  their  teams  and  take  it  3w:iy  at  GJ.  per 
■1.;s  tratij  i6  floops  are  condantly  employed, 
111  the  moath  of  November  ;  nine  of  thefe  be» 
Ings,  and  fcven  to  the  port  of  Rye.  The  total 
■umcd  at  thefc  kilns,  for  one  year,  amounts 
I3  Hoop  loads  of  chalk,  each  containing  550 
■bout  350,000  buHicU. 

n,  emiiieni  for  his  exertions  ia  improvinsthtwaflelMJof 
I  libcr^:i;  aHlAed  me  in  drawins  np  ihii  accmuit  of  tlie  com 
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That  the  Board  may  bove  all  requiiite  information  re* 
rpiAing  the  method  of  burning,  &c.  1  have  infcrted  the  ac-- 
count  of  a  kiln,  and  proccfs  of  burnings  &c.  which  I  had 
from  a  llmc-burncr  at  Hailing^,  who  has  been  employed  ia 
the  trade  for  many  years.— The  kiln  h  feventcen  feet  io. 
the  clear,  at  tl;e  bottom;  nineteen- ia  depth;  and  fourteea 
over :, 70,000  bricks  were  ufed  in  the  conftruAion,  which^ 
at  the  time  of  building,  23  years  Hnce,  were  i^s.  ptr  t»coo* 
It  has  four  eyes  at  bottom^  each  21  inches  wide  in  the  rua 
•f  the  (hoveV  and  the  fame  in  Icngtli :  thefe  are  fituated  at 
the  oppofite  fides  of  the  kiln,  and  are  ufed  for  drawing  out 
the  lime.  The  arched  way,  round  the  kiln,  is  eight  feet 
wide  in  the  ring,,  clear  of  the  buttrefTs,  whi  h  are  3  feet  ia. 
thickncfs.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  iniide  circle  is 
QO  feet.  The  conveniences  are  al!  excellent,  as  a  uaygoa 
with  one  horfc  can  (land  in  the  porch,  clear  of  the  door- 
way. The  kiln  contains  about  i,aoo  bufhels  of  chalky 
proper  coal  meafure  ;  and  the  draught,  in  full  work,  ia  300 
bulhels  of  ?.ime  eveiyday.  To  burn*  one  kiln  requires  ii)c 
chaldron  of  coals,  either  from  Hartley  in  Northumberland, 
or  from  Wales ;  but.  the  beft  coal  for  this  purpofe  are  from 
Sunderland.  The  procefs  in  the  burning,  is  to  lay,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  kilns,  a  little  faggot- wood,  and  on  that,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  cordwood,  covered  with  fome  ftraw  ,  upon 
this  is  laid  coal,  and  on  the  coal  chalk  ;-  this  is  continued 
until  the  kiln  is  three  quarters  full,  when  the-faggcts  are 
lighted*  After  this  the  kiln  is  in  coaflant  burning  the 
whole  feafon,  whatever  quantity  of  lime  is  drawn  from  the 
bottom,  the  (ame  quantity  of  chalk  and  coal  is  thrown  in, 
the  kiln  always  being  full. 

They  think  that  the  lime  is  much  ftronger  when  burnt 
with  coal^  as  the  chalk  is  always  cut  into  fmall  pieces  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  kila ;  whereas,  in  faou  kilns  fo 
called  becaufe  the  heat  is  forced  upwards,  the  chalk  is  put 
4  into 
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In  Urge  pieces,  witKouC  any  breaking  t  and,  in 
Wp{  burning,  it  muft  happen,  that  a  large  p-ar- 
Ko  much  or  too  little  burnt ;  for,  in  tbele  fiimt 
It  being  forced  upwards  through  the  chatk,the 
Ithc  kiln  will  be  tlioroughly  dooc^  but  the  up-  - 
llittlc.  Laft  year  the  price  of  the  Itme  was 
Ircci  buflielt:,  and  a  drawback  allowed  of  51. 
WpCe  who  bought  joo  buihels, — this  year  tbe 
I  to  £1  14^.  2(/.  The  demantt  for  lime  from- 
Klier  cecreafes,  as  we  nay  perceive  from  the 
Lr  ibefe  laft  two  year*^ 

lit  I  had  from  a  lime-  Bufhela  burnt, 

ningsia  .         •          1788  ■     .  70,000 

I  .               1789     .      80,000 

I  1790  .     .  98,000 

I  1791     .    103,000 

I  1793  .     .  80,000 

I  >793     •    6o,coo 

life  is  caufed  by  the  ere&ion  of  two  new  kiln*- 
■to  tliofe  from  the  proprietor  of  which  this  ac- 
Iftcd. 

I  lime  burnt  from  chalk,  another  great  fupply 
li  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  Weald.  Of 
I  of  Afhburnham  is  almofl  the  folc  proprietor^ 
l;e{l  lime-burner  in  the  kingdom,  the  fpray— 
liis  extcnfive  woods  being  cut  down  asiiiet  for 
Ihcfe  [ime-works  are  fituated  in  a  valley  fnr* 
loods.  And  as  they  are  entirely  of  a  diHerent 
lo  the  foregoing,  I  fliall  in  this  place  infert  the 
lount  of  one  of  cbem,  with  the  procefs  of  burn- 
>ith  faggot-wood ;  accompanied  with  the  plan^ 
clevatioo^ 
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tlevatton^  and  fcdlon,  of  one  of  his  Lord(hip*s  lime-kUns : 
for  this  account  I  am  indchtcd  to  the  fpirited  and  enterpriz* 
ing  fuperintendant  of  the  Hnic-works.  ' 

The  plan  of  the  limc-kiln,  drawn  by  a  fcale,  and  (hew« 
sng  the  appearance  at  different  heights,  will  cr.ahlc  a  brick* 
layer  to  build  one.  It  muft  be  fet  into  a  bank  of  earth,  and 
care  taken  that  no  wet  can  lodge  in  the  bottom,  which  muft 
be  paved  with  brick — the  breaft  wall,  above  the  throats, 
may  be  done  with  ftone,  laid  without  mortar ;  and  the  bricks 
in  the  iniide  of  the  kiln^  may  be  laid  either  in  loam  or  mor* 
tar.  It  will  be  neceflary  to  have  a  rim  of  iron,  about  two 
inches  widc^  round  the  top  and  infide  of  the  throats,  to  pre- 
vent the  lime-burners  from  loofening  the  bricks  as  they  put 
in  the  fucU  The  bench  is  ufed  to  form  a  fleady  bafe  for 
the  arch  to  fprlng  from  ;  and,  when  done  with  ilonc,  it  is 
never  liable  to  be  burnt,  as  the  embers  lie  as  high  in  the 
kiln,  whilfl  burning,  as  the  bench  ;  and  if  the  flone  is  of 
that  nature  which  retains  its  ihape,  during  burning,  with- 
out  xracking  or  opening,  it  docs  not  get  fufricieiitly  done. 
It  has  a  hatch  merely  for  the  convenience  of  taking  the  lime 
out,  and  the  fize  of  it  is  not  material,  as,  of  whatever  lize 
it  may  he,  it  muft  be  clofed  up  with  earth  and  ftones,  du* 
ring  the  burning  of  the  kiln.  The  firft  opcraration  is  the 
filling,  done  by  forming  the  arches  of  the  kiln,  which  are 
a  continuation  of  the  two  throats  to  the  far  end ;  and  they 
arc  turned  higher  and  lower  according  as  it  is  intended  to 
have  more  or  lefs  ftone  in  the  kiln,  bat  they  generally  ftand 
hollow  abou:  four  feet.  The  arches  fpring  from  the  benchci., 
and  care  muft  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  fides  as  the  work  ad- 
vances, and  alfo  tlie  fpace  upon  the  middle  beach,  or  the 
arch  would  not  ftand.  There  is  no  occ:>fion  to  be  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  fize  of  the  ftone  in  the  arch  ;  but  it  may  be 
put  in  as  large  as  a  man  can  readily  lift. — The  arch  being 
turned,  and  fafe,   the  largcft  ftones,  about  the  fizc  of  a 

man's 
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I  are  placed  neareft  the  breaft  of  the  kiln— when 
lichin  two  feet  of  the  top,  fmsller  llonea  are  put 
liijn  fix  inches  of  the  top,  the  fmalleft  of  all, 

II  as  poHlble.  The  kilo  beiog  now  filled  level 
Iface,  it  is  then  covered  over  with  bricks ;  care 
I  tal^cn,  during  the  operation  of  filling,  to  place 
le  adjoining  the  Cdes  and  back  pare  of  the  kiln, 
Ih  aCTiils  the  flame  in  penetrating  through  the 
incedng  with  foine  refifbance  from  the  cloleneis 
Lr  piccct  ai  the  top,  ii,  by  that  meant,  thrown 
lie  body  of  the  kiln.  This  £ntflied,  a  gentle 
Id,  which  is  kept  up  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
Kours — by  which  time  the  kiln  becomes  tho* 
Ited,  the  limeftoac  has  done  cracking,  and  the 
I  arcti  afTumes  a  pale  red  colour.  At  this  time 
I.-S  oa  as  (juick  an  poflibie,  there  being  now  little 
Irch  Failing.  It  is  to  be  obferved  only,  that  to- 
Lnclufion  of  the  burning,  when  the  kiln  necef- 
Ics  very  hot,  for  lO  minutes  in  every  half  Iiour, 
lincimayfiop  and  put  no  fuel  into  the  kiln, 
latioi  will  proceed  on  with  the  fame  expedition. 
ImcOone  is  thoroughly  burnt,  there  is  a  clear 
Ic  to?,  and  an  appearance  of  fulphur  upon  foinc 
Is  may  be  generally  feen  in  the  hollowed  parte 
l;ilii.  I:  is  ilicn  neceiTary  to  throw  a  little  clay 
Bs  oi  ihofc  bricks,  in  order  to  choak  the  fire, 
Ic  hell  elfcwhcre  ;  and,  by  covering  the  (urface 
lie  heat  is  gradually  condu&ed  over  the  whole. 
I[1)c  bricks  and  dirt  come  from  the  lime  without 
Lrv  ;  but  it  mufl;  remain  30  hours  before  it  can 
I  The  tools  ncccflary  are, — a  prong  to  pu(h  for- 
Igots,  and  fomctimeg  to  li;>htcn  them  up  in  the 
long  pole,  reaching  to  the  farther  end  of  the 

ing  up  the  cjnbers  to  make  them  throw  out  a 
frefh. 
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frcfh  degree  of  heat ;  a  large  hoe  for  raking  (he  embers, 
and  a  large  iron  fhovel*pan  to  carry  them  away.  In  put- 
ting the  fuel  in,  the  ftronger  end  of  the  faggot  is  firH  thrud 
forward.  Embers  are  worth  as  much  per  bufhel  as  the  lime, 
cither  for  the  ufe  of  the  fanner  or  foap •boiler.  The  twii 
forts  of  limeftone  in  ufe^  are  very  different  in  the  tKtdt 
^hich  the  fire  has  upon  them.  The  one,  a  grey  ftone,  is  a 
mafs  of  marine  (hells,  and  the  exuvix  of  Tea  animals;  this 
vtxW  at  firft  bear  the  neccflary  degree  of  heat,  without  dan- 
ger ;  is  very  tough,  and  will  open  a  little  without  flying ; 
but,  upon  fire  being  continued  too  long,  will  vitrify.  The 
other  is  a  blue  (lone,  very  much  inclined  to  crack,  and  fly  to 
pieces,  and  requires  great  attention  to  prevent  the  flonc 
forming  the  arch,  from  breaking  and  letting  in  the  kiln. 
By  continuing  fire  too  long,  and  too  fiercely,  it  runs  into  a 
powder,  although  it  does  not  vitrify  like  the  other ;  it  is  a 
much  flrongcr  cement  than  the  grey,  or  chalk.  At  iirfl 
<]ifEculties  may  arife  in  the  burning,  and  the  (lone  may 
tumble  in  ;  but  be  the  difEcuIty  what  it  may,  care  and  per« 
fcvcrance  will  overcome  it.  It  may  not  be  worth  while  to 
bind  the  furze,  when  ufcd  as  fuel,  into  faggots  l>ut  whenever 
it  (hall  be  burning  as  faggots  or  loofe,  it  (hould  be  flacked 
when  cut  to  retain  its  (Irength,  and  it  may  be  ufed  in  its  dry 
Hate  :  this  mode,  therefore,  (liould  be  adopted.  There 
Ihould  be  water  near  the  kiln,  for  the  convenience  of  wet- 
ting the  iron  over  which  the  faggots  are  put,  and  alfo  for 
wetting  the  tools,  and  the  ground  round  the  kiln,  to  pre- 
vent the  fcattered  faggots  or  furze  from  taking  fire.  The 
top  of  the  kiln  (hould  be  level  with  the  furfafcc  of  the  adja- 
cent ground  ;  and  a  drain  (hould  be  made  from  the  hatch 
roun4  the  kiln,  to  carry  away  any  wet  that  may  fall,  and 
which  would  othcrwifc  keep  the  kiln  cold,  and  thereby 
wade  the  fuel. 
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I  ft-r  the  reception  of  the  cmbcn,  will  be  moft 
In  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  niouiht  of  the  throi!, 
of  5  or  6  yards,  fo  ai  neither  to  give  much 
Konveying  them  from  the  kiln,  nor  tcHcft  too* 
Irce  of  heat  on  the  burner.  For  burning  coM» 
lln  is  fupcrior  to  tht/iamt  kiln  ;  for  no  heat  is 
liaine  kib  this  is  not  the  cafe,  fince  i  great  dc- 
Tt,  and  much  time  alfo,  is  confumcd,  before  ic 
Itcd.  Chalk  lofet  one  fourth  in  the  kiln.  Tliofe 
for  manj  years  have  limed  with  chalk  till  it  is 
ihanging  it  for  the  ftone  lime,  have  reaped  great 
1  To  on  the  other  hand,  with  flone  lime.  Varia* 
Lre  is  ablblutely  n^ccCary  *• 


fRSE—and  PRODUCE  oh  tht  DOWNS. 

/ingfyf^emtof  cropping  their  laod,  are  adopted 
1  Down  farmers. 

[.  whea^  Whntf  Wheat,  Wheat, 

:.  Barley*  Earky,  Barlejr  Pea% 

3.  Clover,  TareiorPeas,  Oatt,  Barley^ 

I   4.  Tuiiiipi,  Oati,  Clover.  Tumiptf 

5.  Wheal,  Clowr.  turn. 

6.  Fallcw. 

r>!ay  Is  ufually  manured  or  folded  for  the  fuc- 
|)  of  whcit ;  on  the  lower  lands  wheat  is  Ibwa 
plougUings  after  peat  or  tares  ;  but  after  turnips, 
lughing  is  given.  On  ftifF  and  ftrong  loamy 
upon  fallow  is  better  than  when  it  follow* 
I  or  iare» ;  but  after  clover,  upon  the  lighter 
liperior.    The  beft  and  mod  beneficial  whcat- 

!l  proMfs  of  liroe-huinins,  th«  public  it  indebud  to  the  able 
tbe  Eirl  of  Aibbarahain's  luM-worki. 

F  fowing 
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fowlng  fcafon,  upon  the  Soutli  D'*wi>  Illllt,  is  from  the 
midiilc  of  ()£lol»cr  until  ih'j  brginniu^  of  NovrjnUirr  ;  and. 
the  qi.antity  o'  Kcd  is  from  3  to  4  bulhels,  ^>'inc  (;ijiitaL 
f«irmers  fow  from  2  to  3  only.  A  large  quantity  of  feed. 
cKars  the  ground  of  weeds.  By  fow'rg  after  the  month  of. 
November,  the  corn  remains  in  tlic  ground  fo  lonc^  before 
it  vegetates,  that  niuch  ( T  it  is  i!cftrovc  ^  and  if  frofticc'me  in 
a  Irfle  (fcitl-titr.c,  the  ijr.iin  is  cut  olF before  the  r.ourlllunvnt. 
uV/ives.  Where  the  light  ihia  furf;icc  of  ihc  Downs  docs  not 
cover  the  feed  well,  it  foniaiirxs  happens,  that  the  corn  in 
fummcr-^cafons  is  burnt  up  from  tlie  n  ncxior*  of  the  chalky 
foil ;  but  this  is  the  cafe  only  in  fcorching  fummcrs.  The 
Imiit  is  an  evil  which  they  are  very  little  fubjcfted  to,. 
I'-is  dstcalV  ii  the  corn  :s  attributed  to  the  alinofl:  univcrfal 
prjfiicc  aniongft  the  furucrs,  of  fowing  ibc  fame  fo't  of. 
Iced  tor  a  length  of  years,  without  giving  the  land  any 
change.  Or  it  is  owing  to  a  negligence  in  prop!rrly  pre- 
paring the  iced.     Lime  is  the  bcfi  preventive. 

Mtthoitfpripartnifiid'iLhiat.  The  moft  beneficial  nuthod 
of  ufingtlie  Ihne  in  preparing  the  feed-wheat,  which  is  put 
inio  prafkicc  by  one  of  the  bcft  firmcrs  in  \\\z  county,  ia 
to  hkve  a  fieve  nriade  about  10  inches  deep,  cor.iaing  3  pecks 
of  .wheat,  which  is  dipped  in  a  tub  of  fea-wattr,  or  into 
thick  muddy  pond-water;  this  caufes  the  lime  to  enter  the 
grain,  and  thereby  to  deftroy  cffcdually  the  infci>.  By 
tl):s  me*  ho  J  d(*es  t!ic  lime  work  more  powerfully  than  when 
djy  ;  it  Uavcs  alfo  a  coat  of  lime  upon  the  wheat,  which^ 
when  the  grain  is  dry,  is  not  the  calV.  Another  reafon  for 
Welting  the  c  irn  is,  that  by  making  the  brine  fufBciently 
lirong  :o  fwim  an  eg?,  where  no  fea-water  is  to  le  had,  all 
ti)e  )i^ht  corn  and  rubbi(h  floating  on  the  furfaceis  fkimmed 
ofF,  and  the  good  wheat  remains  at  the  bottom.  Thecom- 
mori  method  of  preparing  feed  corn  is  to  foak  it  in  briny,  or 

fca* 
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1  Ii3urs;  tl;e  water  is  after  this  let  off",  and  the 
III  ttic  corn,  n-ixin^  the  whutc  mycilicr.  Now 
n\  is  perform^  d  at  $  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
ij  IS  carriiid  inco  (lie  field  at  7  ;  confcqucntly,  die 
Jiiniiig  To  fliort  »  lime  on  the  grjin  bifore  fowing, 
enter  anil  [>cnctratc  into  the  corn ;  whfnas, 
;  ilic  wheat,  and  I<:avin^  it  until  the  Cucrccding 
cU  limed,  the  lime  hat  a  greater  power  in  dc- 
,[\k£l  than  U' hen  it  icmains  on  it  Tor  half  aa 
licii  moft  of  the  litnc  is  rubbed  ufT  the  com. 
liic  bane  Iia>  bsva  heated,  and  then  puuicd  out 
oil  the  feed. 

KjM'ing  wretched  praiHice  is  the  general  fyOcmof 

he  caun'e  of  cropping  the  land  on  the  tenantry 

fighboui  iiood  of  Lewci. 

2,  Barley,    3,  Oatt,  or  Feat,  or  Tarei,  4, 

■urnips;  but  the  more  general  fyftein  is  to  have 

white  corn   in  6  years.    A  betlcrmethod  it  the 

I,  wheat,    2,  rye,    and  tares  mixed,   fowci  in 

i  September,  andfedofTin  May  and  June,  for 

,  barley,  4,  clover.     Another  arrangement  put 

c   b/    intelligent    farmei's  on  light  land,  is  to 

land  for  wheat  after  tares  or  clover,  then  tur- 

llovcr  fown  in  Spring  amongft  the  wheat.     If 

[vn  after  the  wheat,  the  land  is  manured.     The 

fuccecdcd  by  barley  or  oitt,    and    with  tlie 

a:id  is   laid    down  to  clover.     After  remaining 

lay    is  then  broken  up,  fown  with  peai  or 

LxA-cd  by  wheat.     But  on   AifTer  foils  wheat  is 

clover    or    tares,    and    feeds    with  it  in  the 

clover  is  either  mown  twice,  or  fed  all  the 

lit  is  diet!  manured,  and  ^own  with  wheat  upon 

On  wheat  ilubbles,  turnips,  fpriog  urci, 

F  a  or 
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or  rye,  or  pcai,  arc  fown,  fucceeded  by  barley  or  oatf,. 
which,  with  clover  and  rye-grafs,  arc  fown,  and  the 
Und  laid  down  to  grafs.  Upon  the  following  courfe  the. 
iieed  and  produce  are  as  under ; 

1.  Tares    3  buihel  feed. 

a.  Wheat  3  — ~  — —   32  gained. 

3*  Turnips  i  pound. 

4.  B»rlcy     6  buQicI  feed  24  gained 

5*  Clover  half  a  bufhel,  and  rye  grafs  half  a  buflie],  or 
half  a  peck  of  trefoil^  half  a  peck  of  clover,  half  a  bufheli 
rye«graf5,  for  early  fpring  feed.. 

6.  Peas       5  buihel  feed   30  gained^ 

7.  Wheat  3  — —  ■  26  ' 

A  very  bad  praAice  is  prevalent  among  the  South  Down 
farmers,  of  fowing  wheat  upon  the  turnip  land..   Thofe  that 
follow  this  arc  obliged  to  feed  their  Aock  upon  turnips  at^ 
that  time  of  the  year,  when  the  turnips  arc  of  the  leaf): 
value,  and  when  there  is  a  plentiful  fupply  of  all  other  food, 
uix>n  which  the  (lock  might  be  equally  well  fupportcd  ;, 
and  the  fudden  change  from  moid  food  frequently  caures.N 
mtxiy  diforders  in  the  cattle  and  iheep.. 
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.tfing  15  the  clear  product  of  corn  upon  a  capital 
Ivn  hiiTft  in  tlie  oeiglibouibood  of  Lewes,  (or 
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Beam. 
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Of  all  itie  various  forts  of  £.rrificial  fcod^  none 

Larcil  to  faintfoin.     Wc  find  not,  however,  one- 

lof  ului  ought  (0  be  cultivated  on  the  Downs. 

1  cultivated,  they  fow  it  in  the  Spring,  with. 

Is   mown  once  for  hay,  and  then  fed   off  with 

Itic  ;  but  it  fliould  never  be  fed  down  very  clofe ; 

If,  by  their  clofe  feeding,  to  bite  the  crown  of 

ich  vcr|r  much  injures  the  pl^nt.     Land,  before 

I  plint,  {hoM  be  brought  into  thorough  order* 

for  two  years,  and  .when  wcK  llid  down,  ic 

1  12  to  l6  year*. 


Tutu. 
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Kotnlhriylic.  in  the  Rich  l^aU.  Upon  the  fertile  vale  S'»iitli 
€/f*thc  chalk  hills,  the  ufual  niOi'c  of  cropping  is  ;  i,  vv».caT, 
:♦,  o.its,  3»  tares  or  pc;i5»  4,  whcar,  5»  clover,  (•,  iNhrat, 
7,  fal  o\v  ;  that  i?,  ihrcc  crops  of  whc.i,  ;.iul  01  c  of  oat?, 
in  6  years,  bbfidcs  a  crop  of  peas  and  the  clover  T!iis  is 
a  fyftcm  adap red  only  to  land  capable  of  l)C;;rir.>2  fuch  a 
a  method  of  cropping,  from  its  very  cxtraordi:;ary  fcrtil'itv. 
But  flill  greater  is  the  Airprize,  when  we  find  that  wheat 
has  b?en  regularly  fown*  upon  thefc  rich  foils  for  4  or  5 
}cars  fucceflTivcly,  and  that  the  produce  has  amounted  to  a 
cjuantlry  n'vcr  Ids  than  from  4  to  5  quarters  per  acre. 
Throughout  this  rich  dil)r!£t  the  average  produce  ofwhe.it 
is  fr.)m  4  to  5^  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  iced  a|  buflicls ; 
bnr!cy  from  5  to  6  q«jartcr$,  frcd  3  J  buflieh ;  peaa  4  quarters, 
feed  4  buflKls.  The  courfc  of  crops  at  Ford  is,  i,  whcar, 
2,  barley,  3,  peas,  4,  wheat,  5,  barley,  and  this  puilucd 
till  the  land  is  thoroughly  cxhaufied,  and  then  comes  a 
fallow. 

Mar}.  Marling  in  this  country  has  enriched  trumbrrsof 
the  farmers.  It  is  laid  on  ttie  land  from  10  to  xaoo 
bulhels  pir  acre,  but  never  repeated  :  the  firft  2  or  3  years 
the  efFc£l  is  fcarcely  feen.  When  there  is  any  foil  inclining 
to  a  reddi(h  loam,  upon  that  it  beft  anfwers  \  or  witli  a 
mixture  of  fand.  The  pra<Stice  which  is  found  to  be  the 
moft  beneficial,  is  that  of  laying  it  during  the  winter  upon 
a  clover  lay,  to  give  the  froft  an  opportunity  of  pulverizing 
and  mellowing  it.  The  general  rule  is,  to  lay  it  0.1  the 
ground  in  the  fummer,  ploughing  it  directly  from  3  to  6 
times  for  wheat.  Chalk  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
marl,  and  to  a  greater  extent;  the  effe^bof  it  are  vifible  for 
50  years. 

In  this  rich  diftrifV,  the  following  is  another  arrange- 
iaent9  and  very  generally  adopted  throughout  the  w  lole 

extcn» 
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Ilis  vatc :  wheat  is  fown  upon  fallows  of  j 
MfjT  upon  a  clover  lay,  or  aitcr  peas  and  ures^ 
Generally  twice  ploughed  before  fowing;  the 
IcLiIeJ  by  bailey,  fown  upon  three  earths  ;  and 
By  turnips,  uprm  four.  Winter  tares  arc  Town 
Hiorlcs   in    bummer,    or   as    Spring    lood    for 

llight  gnvclly  foils  North  of  Chichcfler,  we  find 
B'lirlcy,  3,  clover,  4,  wheat,  5,  peas,  or  i,  wheat,. 
I,  b^irlcy,  4,  clover.  A  method  very  commonly 
Ito  l)iing  their  Ian<l  round  in  fix  laintf,  when  it 
Itilbge,  and  in  the  following  manner ;  l,  wbeat, 
Kcdsjay,  4, oats,  5,  fallow,  6, turnips,  and  foon; 
Ithoi!^  undoubtedly  cannot  be  approved,  as,  upon  ' 
B  fmiAs  in  this  part  of  the  county,  it  is  not  only 
■liii  for  keeping  flock,  but  it  is  farming  alfo  at  a 
Ixpcikce,  as  that  courfe  will  occupy  at  Icall  5. 
Kacns  in  the  management  of  700  acres  in  this. 
Il  wc  may  reckon  the  cxpcnce  of  each  team  at 
ly  laying  200  acres  to  fjintioin,  and  as  much  to- 
I'  luo  years  turniping,   the  yearly  cxpcnce  of  iQ 

II  to  250/.  will  lie  favcd.  This  will  "enable  ' 
■o  keep  the  remainder  in  exceeding  (jood  con- 
■avini  fo  much  fainifoin  hay  to  winter  feed  ihcip 
I  hcfidcs  two  other  great  advantages,  for,  by. 
Iicii  rainloin  hay,  tlic  lenfiblc  farmer  will  always. 
led  his  feed),  and  by  that  means  will  bring  his. 

III  four  /aines  Inftrad  of  fix,  and  in  much  belter. 
My  choofe  to  foUuw  that  courlc.  Farmers  are 
■.J  ill  their  mode  of  management  j  many  wli» 
I  iix-laine  courfe,  and  others  nearly  in  the  fame 
liow  changing  it  to  four  laincs  on  the  chalky  and 
m.   Avery  excellent  prafticc,  to  produce  a  fuc- 

cs,  in  Spring  and  Summer,  is  to  fow  upon  tha 
wheat 


For  lemarfct  and  iiSa 
obrerrauoai. 
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wheat  bubbles  in  Auguft  or  September,  dlrc^ly  after  lie 
wlicac  fliall  have  been  reaped  and  cleared  oft*  the  ground^ 
about  3  or  4  bu(h?Is  of  tares  to  the  acre  ;  and  after  thcfe 
ihall  be  upi  and  cover  the  ground,  to  throw  in  anoiher 
^rop ;  and  in  like  manner  a  third,  as  there  will  be  about  a 
oionth  between  the  fowing  the  firfl  and  the  laft  crop :  a 
Tegular  fuccefllon  win  by  thcfc  means  be  cnfurcd  for  the 
whole  of  the  following  fuinmer-^but,  from  the  excellency  of 
fiicb  fyftems^  tb(^  are  but  icldom  adopted. 


WATERED    MEADOW. 

Oh  theWeiler.!  (ide  of  this  county^the  adi)iirablc  practice 
«f  watering  thctr  meadows  in  a  regular  manner,  is  very 
well  underftoody  and  very  ably  praftifed.  The  whole  courfe 
of  the  Lavant  river,  from  the  Spring*head  as  far  as  Chi- 
chefter,  waters  the  fineft  meadows,  and  the  moft  produdlive 
in  the  whole  county.  The  Wuter  is  let  on  to  th?  grafs  in 
the  month  of  December,  when  it  waters  the  meadow  for  3 
weeks;  this  3  weeks  watering  is  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
year ;  for,  at  th  s  time,  the  mofs  is  entirely  killed  by  ir, 
and  the  young  (;rafs  will  then  begin  to  fhoct  out  in  a  very 
luxuriant  manner.  In  Spring  watering,  it  is  ufual  to  let  the 
water  over  the  Ia,)d  24  hours  each  time ;  and  in  May  the  wa« 
tering  ceafes  altogether.  In  July,  from  2  to  3  ton  of  hay  is 
mown  ftr  acre,  s.nd  the  aftcr-grafs,  or  routtn^  fed  with  cattle 
till  Chriftmas,  but  feldom  with  iheep,  as  they  are  apt  fb  ror. 
If  wethers  or  ewes,  before  lambing,  were  turned  in,  they 
would  certainly  Cie.  Eighcy  ewes,  from  V/cyhill  fair,  were 
turned  into  fome  land  adjoining  to  a  watered  meadow :  it  hap- 
pened that  a  fcore  of  thefe  accidentally  br^ke  into  the 
sncadow  for  amght;  takca  out  the  followmg  morning,  thry 

7  wci*^ 
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It  lill  lambing  :  the  fcore,  that  had  broke  loofe, 
1  lambs,  all  which  lived,  but  every  one  of  tiie 
lottcn  before  May-day  ;  the  remaining  60  made 
ffac,  nor  could  a  rotten  ibeep  be  difcovered 
I  fe^'C^al  of  thefe  were  put  into  the  meadow 
|nnbs,  but  received  no  injury.  The  foil  of  this 
luiid  is  cither  peaty  or  gravelly  ;  it  is  cut  into 
tr  40  feet  width,  with  a  drain  and  water  car- 
li  land. 

•iVoduSl.  As  foon  as  thefe  meadows  are  niown^ 
Incd  into  them,  at  the  rate  of  an  ox  from  100 
J  10  2  acres,  till  Chriftmas ;  which,  at  3;.  td. 
Iweek,  the  accuftomed  valuation,  it  j^.i  8/.  o^. 
Inihs  of  September,    October,  November,  and 

\  Tlicy  are  then  t^kcn  up  to  the  flalli  for  win- 
I,  und  during  the  three  fuccerdiiig  months  of 
Vbruary,  and  March,  the  fame  ground  it  ilocked 

lie  of  cwcs  and  lambs  ptr  acre,  which,  at  fid,  ptr 

louple,  for    iz  weeks,  is  i%i,;  this,  in  April, 

Ito  5  couple  for  6  weeks,  which  amounts  to  15/. 

hay   IS  mown  in   July,   and   the  ordinary 

Ithe  account  will  {land  thus. 
Kov.  Dec.  1  an  ox  per  acre,  at  it.  6d.  /^.   s,  d,  • 

i^irch,  2  couple  of  ewes  and  lambs  at 
fonple  —  —  o  12     O 

Ire  of  May,  j  couple  for  6  weeka  o  15  o 
T  hay  ac  40/.  —  —  400 

6  15     o 


For  zemarka  and  addin 
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The  expcnces,  &<:.  arc 


Rent 

• 

1    10 

o 

Labour 

O     4 

o 

Watering         • 

O      2 

o 

Rates,  &c.     *      - 

o    6 

o 

• 

Tyibws      - 

0     4 

6 

2    6    6 


Remains,  clear  profit    3    8    d  ptr  acre*. 


« 
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IIEEP       HUSBANDR 


OF     THE 


SOUTH       DOWNS. 


Itl:e  various  features  of  the  hufbandry  of  ttiii  coun- 
I  is  none  ;o  cxcelK-nt,  nor  any  management  equal 
liccp  hufbanilry  oi  the  So-th  Down  hllli.  The 
Itliis  l)rccd,  now  fo  firmly  lilabliflicd  beyond  all  the 
■inuauoiis  of  intcrefl  or  proudice,  is  fo  unrivalled, 
Irajtiilly  extending  its  fupcrioiity  ia  the  Eaflern  and 
I  fidci  of  ihc  kingdom  wjih  a  rapidity  heretofore 
■cd  in  lh:s  kingdom.  Wherever  the  homed  flcclti, 
I  Norfolk  or  Dorfctfhirr,  come  into  competition^ 
Ic  a  {econd  co-npar^tive  trial  ufelefi  and  abfurd. 


For  remarks  and : 
obferratiOD 


1  I'he  breeds  of  H^erp  in  this  county  9re  various. 
Ifilt  of  ihe  WlH  Counrry  breed  (Hai'ipiire,  Dor- 
lomu-ic-fliiic);  on  the  Weftcrn  fide  of  iTic  county, 
loniney  breed  in  the  marHlcs;  or,  Jaftly,  of  the 
Iwii  brtcd  (a  njtivc  of  the  coun:y),  fo  called  from 
li)  D>wn  hi.l;,  upon  which  tbcy  ate  fed.  As  thii 
rlpicads  the  (^rcatcft  part  of  Sull'ex,  I  {hall  be 
G  3  .    more 
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more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  them  than  upon  the 
reft.  It  is  the  original  breed  of  the  county,  pure  and  un« 
mixed  with  any  other.  This  breed  is  diftinguifhed  by  be- 
ing polled,  and  more  compact,  as  rhcir  legs  arc  ihortcr,  ihan 
cither  Dorfetk',  Hants*^  or  Norfolks*;  for  long-legged  (hcep 
h?\e  generally  thin  carcaiTcs;  ihcy  arc  fuller  in  their 
haunches,  and  greatly  outweigh  the  abovcmcntioncd  fhccp 
proporiii.4inb!y  to  their  fizc  of  carcafs ;  fince  ihey  arc 
weighty  in  a  Anal!  co.npafs.  The  colour  of  the  leg  and 
face  is  various  ;  the  true  colour  is  a  duric  grey  fpccklcd  face, 
inclining  to  black;  the  whiter  coloured  breeds  being  al- 
moft  univcifally  allowed  to  be  unthrifty  and  degenerate. 
Deep  brown,  and  black  faces  and  legs,  are  much  hardier; 
for  white  faces  and  legs  do  not  (land  the  icvcrities  of  winter 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  they  are  moreover  inclined  to  fall 
ofl*in  flefli;  but  a  med:um  between  both  is  the  true  colour, 
iincc  black  legs  and  facrs  not  only  produce  Iambs  generally 
fpotted  about  the  carcifs,  but  wool  alio  liable  to  be  fo 
ipotted,  more  efpecially  alx)ut  the  head  ;  and  all  black  and 
dark-coloured  wool  is  thrown  together  by  the  ftnplers,  and 
fold  at  half  price,  as  it  will  take  no  dye  ;  for  although  the 
quality  of  it  may  be  equal,  at  the  fiinic  time  it  is  fit  only  for 
particular  purpofcs,  as  dark  ckth.  Thefc  fhcep  arc  fuf« 
ficienily  gentle  and  domcfticatcd  for  an  open  couni  7  breed, 
for  ahhough  they  rcquiie  little  aflivity  to  fill  their  bellies 
on  Ihort  keep  between  the  hours  of  turning  them  out  of  the 
fold  in  the  morning,  ani  putting  them  in  at  ni^^'ht ;  ftill 
their  ailivity  and  hardinefs  arc  unqueftioiiablc,  v^  hen  it  is 
coi.fidercd,  that  many  arc  driven  to  water  three  miles,  and 
as  many  back,  e.ery  other  day  in  funimcr;  and  they  muft 
ncccflarily  poficfs  a  v^ry  confidcrablc  fl)are  of  hardinefs,  as 
upon  \cry  high  Mt^k  fituations,  they  are  thoroughly  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  blowing  winds  and  driving  mows,  and  feveral 
cf  the  fineft  wocled  flocks  have  not  been  off  ihcfc  hills  i  and 

this 
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Knrs :  their  winter  proviHon,  which  is  hay,  has  lieea 
Km  on  tlic  downs.  The  bone  of  this  breed  it  fmall 
■1,  the  cnrcafs  flraight  upon  the  back,  and  wide; 
ml  a  litite  higher  in  tlicir  hind  quarters  than  in  their 
■  itie  Iiind  quarters  are  tliickcr,  and  when  fat  are 
lian  tlie  fore  by  a  oi  3  pounds — a  criterion  of  great 
I  the  breed  (as  the  hind  pans  fell  at  itl.  ftr  pound 
Ito  be  able  to  lay  the  grcatcft  weight  on  ihe  moil 
Luarters  of  t^e  carcaft.  Wethers  are  kept  till  they 
■2^  years  oU,  and  average  16  to  2olb.  ptr  quarter. 
Ii(y  of  the  mutton  is  allowed  to  be  equal  to  the  beft 
mnd,  aniJ  the  wool  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
I ;  fiacc  the  common  practice  of  forting  the  different 
iHcrefordfhire  is  not  known  upon  the  Downs.  The 
I  f.ock-niallcrs  fold  laft  year  their  prime  wool  at  2/. 
lounJ,  and  the  inferior  &rti  as  low  as  i/. ;  whilft 
Kces  on  the  hills  in  this  county  fold  as  high  as  2s,per 
liihout  any  foiting;  a  great  fupi:riority  in  favour  of 
li  Downs.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is  va- 
Id  greatly  depends  upon  the  food  eaten.  Iq  the 
Bed  by  Eall  Bourne,  Lewes,  and  Brighthelmftone, 
mgt  weight  ptr  fleece  was  about  alb.  a  few  years 
m\ci\  is  increafed  half  a  pound  withia  the  fpace  of 
lars.  The  following  is  the  number  and  weight  o£ 
Ihe  largcil  fl^jcks  in  this  dlftri£t. 


For  remark!  and  ^ 
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Average  weight  of  the  South  Down  i!ccce. 
Wciihtof  a  FLOCK  at  PATCHAM. 


Kiimher  of 

Wci- 

ht. 

Average. 

Wci^hr.  Avtf.yie* 

Year. 

Fleeces. 

Tcxl. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz« 

L?mh^. 

lb. 

OX. 

1765 

2290 

14+ 

22 

2 

I 

810 

3^2 

6 

1706 

2«.<5 

H7 

2 

2 

7^6 

309 

6 

1767 

2220 

14+  as 

2 

I 

860 

593 

7 

1768 

220s 

157 

2 

4 

830 

362 

6 

1769 

2l83 

160 

2 

S 

800 

5S7 

7 

1770 

2'S5 

14^ 

S 

2 

4 

73^ 

2(j6 

S 

1771 

2liO 

134 

2 

780 

250 

5 

1772 

2080 

»3' 

16 

2 

720 

230 

S 

>773 

igto 

135* 

2 

4 

820 

290 

S 

1774 

22;o 

158 

8 

2 

3 

820 

3^7 

6 

J77S 

2285 

i6s 

12 

2 

5 

870 

333 

6 

1776 

2300 

168 

2 

S 

890 

406 

7 

>777 

23^-0 

170 

2 

5 

970 

384 

6 

1778 

2380 

170 

2 

4 

990 

355 

S 

1779. 

22(^0 

150 

12 

2 

I 

930 

3.?S 

S 

1780. 

2283 

I  S3 

2 

2 

84s 

330 

6 

1781 

1840 

120 

2 

I 

730 

222 

4 

'783 

1878 

132 

2 

3 

7SS 

269 

S 

1784 

1850 

142 

as 

2 

7 

800 

aS9 

s 

>78S 

177* 

114 

2 

674 

178 

4 

1786 

1680 

lOI 

10 

I 

14 

713 

»8s 

4 

1787 

1711 

J  32 

4 

2 

7 

746 

210 

4 

J788 

1827 

126 

9 

2 

3 

725 

202 

4 

1789 

1818 

138 

27 

2 

7 

743 

243 

S 

1790 

»773 

114 

20 

2 

I 

703 

297 

6 

1791 

1620 

118 

a4 

2 

5 

989 

390 

6 

179a 

J  730 

127  29 

2 

5 

1105 

36, 

S 

J  793 

1815 
cneral  Average 

( 

1130 

G 

2 

3 

s 

• 

1 

AT 

-5^ 


i^vfc.'V 
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FormnarW  miii 
abSanaau 


AT     FALMER. 


amhtt  ef 

Wdghi. 

Avenxs. 

W«iht.  i 

.t«ng«» 

Flc^cci. 

ToJ.  lb. 

U>. 

ox.' 

lamb.. 

lb. 

oc. 

220O 

.87 

2 

10 

%oo 

430 

7 

2200 

i3i 

2 

10 

800 

303 

6 

2200 

170 

2 

7 

8jo 

398 

7 

22O0 

170 

2 

J 

900 

474 

8 

2200 

167 

2 

6 

9CO 

42* 

7 

2  200 

174 

2 

8 

8iO 

420 

7 

2200 

163 

2 

S 

850 

410 

7 

2150 

160 

2 

6 

850 

400 

r 

2050 

163  16 

2 

8 

1000 

442 

7 

I 'SO 

131  IS 

S 

1 100 

■  47J 

.  6 

1700 

i+S 

12 

I2CO 

53' 

7 

I7i0 

152 

12 

1250 

7+1 

9 

I7i0 

148  16 

11 

1150 

520 

7 

182s 

120  28 

4 

1275 

ioo 

6, 

17  6 

137 

7 

I2CO 

500, 

6 

i9oa 

.36    • 

6 

I2CO 

J48 

7 

17CO 

116 

2 

1150 

439 

6 

I7j0 

127  6 

J 

1150 

47+ 

6 

IS50 

137  ^S 

3 

1150 

54° 

7 

.7S3 

■J8  29 

12 

737 

287 

6 

1700 

108  4 

1050 

3SO 

5 

1937 

lo*)  16 

12 

1005 

300 

4 

2140 

148  24 

3 

lOIO 

3iO 

5 

2141 

157  19 

5 

118a 

S27 

7 

2020 

IC4  28 

10 

io;o 

3<i3 

5 

2HJ 

146  12 

2 

I 

I12S 

445 

& 

2172 

1100 

General  Avcrjj^c 

2 

4. 

6 

"— 

— 

' 

AT 
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AT    PANG  DEAN. 


Kamberof 

Wciglit. 

Avcnee. 

Wcieht.  Av«rast« 

y«ar. 

Fleeces. 

Tod. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

Lambt. 

lb. 

OZ. 

1765 

2620 

»74 

2  ' 

2 

1 1 74 

593 

8 

1766 

»5SS 

»73 

7 

2 

a 

II2S 

561 

7 

1767 

2969 

289 

18 

3 

I 

1459 

640 

7 

1768 

2483 

168 

II 

a 

a 

1009 

504 

7 

1769 

1823 

128 

8 

a 

4 

659 

355 

8 

'770 

1836 

116 

a 

550 

270 

7 

1771 

1790 

"7 

18 

a 

I 

590 

292 

7 

177a 

1646 

97 

30 

I 

»3 

534 

255 

7 

>773 

1786 

124 

»7 

a 

3 

688 

300 

6 

177+ 

1898 

»3* 

16 

a 

3 

747 

320 

6 

«77S 

1933 

140 

18 

a 

5 

840 

333 

6 

1776 

1990 

145 

3 

5 

850 

350 

6 

>777 

1980 

147 

27 

a 

6 

846 

368 

6 

1778. 

1976 

140 

17 

a 

4 

843 

346 

6 

"779 

1964 

126 

8 

.  a 

0 

848 

309 

5 

1780 

2001 

140 

«4 

a 

3 

884 

330 

5 

1781 

198s 

las 

II 

a 

0 

792 

284 

5 

1783 

1995 

137 

2 

a 

3 

871 

3*8 

6 

1784 

1933 

148 

14 

a 

7 

779 

270 

5 

1785 

1831 

122 

a 

a 

727 

287 

6 

1786 

1788 

115  *3 

a 

I 

705 

242 

5 

1787 

1757 

112  Il2 

a 

0 

740 

270 

5 

1788 

1690 

128 

13 

a 

6 

8o6 

307 

6 

1789 

«75o 

146 

2 

10 

889 

350 

6 

1790 

1760 

"5 

13 

a 

4 

805 

319 

6 

1792 

1786 

>3S  as 

a 

6 

843 

340 

6 

»793 

— 

-> 

General  Average 

— . 

a 

4 

6 

LORD 
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IRDPELHAM'S.    STANMER. 


Fo7  remarks  and  add 
obfervauoni. 


berof 

Weiiht. 

Anngv. 

Wc'iclK.  ATcracs. 

cces. 

T(Ml.  lb. 

lb.   DC. 

Umbi. 

lb.    01. 

t20 

87 

I  IS 

971 

126   2 

67 

90  19 

3   I 

964 

3"    S 

+6 

107  6 

»  5 

980 

393  <> 

00 

103 

2  3 

1100 

S»7      8 

00 

■  15  21 

"  S 

1000 

5S4   6 

00 

117  ao 

2  8 

1 100 

634   9 

ial  Average 


iBourae  Cuftom-bourc,  the  total  auiuber  of  en- 


nher  of 

Weijht. 

AvcrnEC. 

Weijht.  Av«nE«. 

crc«. 

Tod.  lb. 

lb.  01. 

Umbf. 

lb. 

01. 

7'3 

■SS4  23 

2  I 

7132 

4008 

9 

959 

1845  "S 

2  5 

6901 

3828 

8 

471 

IS7+  '41 

2  2 

6303 

3287 

8 

796 

i6ia  5 

2  0 

7076 

3S4i. 

7i 

■/Si 

1829  0 

»  3 

7672 

3S86 

7! 

647 

1836  19 

»  3 

8123 

3426 

H 

032 

1805  i8{ 

=  7 

7866 

3843 

7 

032 

2062  2 

2  4 

8176 

4227 

7i 

63S 

2207   71 

2  7 

8274 

3981 

7 

766 

1874  20 

2  6 

7S74 

S'S'i 

6 

S77 

1760   3 

2  I 

6325 

2IS4 

S 

486 

1873  28 

2  2 

7333 

2489 

s 

hccA  Average     —    2  4 


ihc  laft  3  years,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  in  thli 
luoii  has  act  varied  much  from  che  above  accoun^ 
hit  of  the  following  Hocks  wiU  tcftify. 

H  Mr. 
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Mr*  Thomas  Barnardf^  ofjevington. 


Knmbcrof    Weight.- 

Avenge. 

WeigliU  Aver;)^** 

Year. 

Kleeccfc    Tod.    lb. 

lb.  oz. 

Xambs.         lb,         la. 

1790 

845        47    a 

I    12 

406       160      6 

1791' 

787        52  ao 

2      2      , 

565        '78        5  . 

»79«. 

818        50    3 

»    15 

. 

Mr.  George  Allfreys,  of  FriAon. 


Number  of 

Weight. 

Average* 

Wciglit.  Average. 

Yean. 

FUece<.  . 

Toil.    lb. 

lb.  ot« 

LambSv        lb.         oa. 

1790 

1618 

83    0 

I    11 

92a        240        4 

1791 

1516 

no  II 

a    3 

1063        378        5 

179a 

14H 

98    8 

X    3 

1019        322        4 

Edward  Auger*s,*£a{l  Sourne. 


Number  of 

Weight. 

Avernge. 

Weight. 

Avenge. 

Year. 

Fleeces 

Tod.  lb. 

lb.    oz. 

Lambs. 

lb. 

oz. 

1790 

1798 

97  0 

I       II 

617 

216 

5 

1791 

1969 

126  7i 

2         0 

778 

288 

s 

179a 

2052 

123  0 

1       II 

836 

280 

s 

Mr.  Nicholas  Gilbert's^  of  Eaft  Bourne. 


Number  of 

Weight. 

Average. 

Weight.  Average. 

Years. 

Feeces. 

Tod.  lb. 

lb.  oz. 

Lam'ht. 

lb.       oz. 

1790 

960 

54  16 

I    12 

316 

91        4 

1791 

'980 

68  30 

• 

a     4 

437 

117        4 

1792 

1009 

71    10 

2     4 

399 

112        5 

Mr.  William  Denman^  of  RaUoo. 


Number  of 

"Weight. 

Average. 

Average. 

Year. 

Fleeces. 

TcHl.    lb. 

lb.    oz. 

Lamb*. 

oz. 

1790 

1220 

77  11 

2      Q 

443 

5 

1791 

1148 

82  22 

2     4 

508 

4 

1792 

IO60 

81  13 

2      6 

526 

6 

•-ri-^ 
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Icrcaru  of  flicep  in  this  ncighbourliooJ  has  been  bufc 

If  Iacc  yean. 

I  24101  ilierp  were  regiftcreJ  at  £a(l  Bourne. 

I  n^i&t  °^  about  34.00  fbeep  increafcd  in  20  year*  i 

I  and  for  the  fame  fpace,  the  increafe  of 

I  Lambs,  near  1500. 

Itries  at  BrightbcImfton«,  for  the  latl  10  years, 
I  have  been 


For  rematks  and  a6^ 
•bdenratiani. 


mbsrof 

Weiclit. 

ATcras*. 

V 

I'eiglit.  Av 

tns* 

■Icccef. 

ToJ.    lb. 

lb.  oz. 

Limbs. 

lb. 

at. 

497° 

2543  >6 

»  5 

J97S9 

849? 

6 

5192 

2828  02 

2  9 

20540 

8SS' 

6 

'>Si5 

2400  15 

2   1 

19507 

7026 

6 

66j! 

2569   18 

»  3 

I97S9 

6866 

5 

^1027 

24OJ   24 

2  2 

20666 

7112 

S 

7933 

25S8    24 

a  2 

21236 

7640 

s 

91,3 

29S3  12 

2  2 

22889 

"549 

6 

3302 

2907       2 

i  S 

"3 '44 

S476 

6 

2480 

306:       J 

=  i 

24981 

9614 

6 

3258 

3181       I 

s  S 

24366 

10780 

6 

General  Average 

2  4 

ii 

I'e  £n(l  an  uniform  increafe,  in  10  ycat^,  of  8278 
lid  540  tod  of  wool.  Alfo,  5107  Iambi,  and 
■  wcol,  in  1792,  more  than  in  the  year  i/Sj. 

I  At  Newhaven,  in  the  year 

Imberaf         Wcighc.      Aienz*.  Wd[ht.  A<nr»gt, 

Ictcw.  Toil.    lb.        lb.oz.        Lambt.  ib.  «i. 

IS428  2648  20  as  15901  7198  7 
I1777  2995  »3  a  4  a>967  8o;.;3  5 
I  years  an   increafe   of  6066    lainU,    and    4349 

H  2  At 


C's6  3 


Al  Bcxhill,  were  regiftcred  in  the  year 


Kumbcr  of   Weight. 

Avera;e. 

Wcigt.t.  Avernge. 

year.    Flcect*.      lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

Lambs. 

lb. 

cz« 

1780    10706    26791 

2 

8 

2062 

1455 

11 

1781'   1 1785   43h8 

3 

10 

2271 

1346 

9 

1782   X0137   24519 

2 

6 

1832 

119Z 

10 

1783    9377   23477 

2 

7 

1644 

1126 

10 

1784    945S   22531 

2 

6 

1651 

1052 

10 

1786    7838   19525 

2 

8 

1678 

1238 

XI 

1787    7802   1S639 

2 

7 

1635 

1017 

9 

1788    8921   22748 

2 

8 

2423 

1647 

II 

General  Average  — 

•  2 

9 

10 

Here  is  a  decreafc  of  nearly  2000  Iheepi  though  the  Iambs 
have  incrcafed  400;  but,  in  the  yc7r  1791,  the  fleeces 
again  encrcafed  to  upwards  of  lOyOOO. 

Aviragi  wiight  of  the  Romnty  fla::.  The  following  is 
the  quantity  entered,  with  the  average  weight  of  marlh^or 
Romncy  wool,  at  Winchelfea,  for  the  13  lail  years. 


Number  of 

Weight. 

Average. 

Weight. 

Average. 

Year. 

Fleeces. 

lb. 

lb.  oz. 

I^mbs. 

lb. 

lb.  oz. 

1780 

9627 

44561 

4  10 

3816 

4263 

I   1 

I781 

8767 

39S?6 

4  3 

3'9i 

'  4«S6 

I  4 

1782 

5753 

36073 

•6  8 

2434 

2437 

\ 

1783 

5:07 

28357 

4  H 

2199 

2392 

I 

1784 

9817 

43225 

4  4 

3872 

3720 

»5 

1785 

98<yS 

42480 

4  5 

332' 

3333 

I 

1786 

6283 

27249 

2  12 

2162 

2142 

15 

1787 

7682 

34957 

4  9 

1897 

2177 

I   2 

1788 

6423 

27819 

4  S 

2191 

4732 

I  X 

^  The  average  weisbc  this  year  is  cviUeoUy  too  bifih  to  be  exaA;  but  fuch 
is  the  re^idcr. 

1789 


/ 


3 


fcj96      26967 

169      27667 

|66i7       29339 


4    6 


r  il  Average    —  46 


I  SI  1 


Weifiltt.    Avenp- 


24-7 
2679 
2120 
4346 


2713 
38S8 
2567 
2722 


Fot  rem irbt  anj  M 
obfervationt. 


umhet  of 

Weishl. 

A.ci»:c. 

Fldccei. 

lb. 

Ik  Oi. 

55' ;6 

234956 

4  2 

609:13 

2816^6 

4  8 

At  Ryp. 

Wclgl-.t.  Avcrata 
Lambt.  Ih.  lb.  oi> 

5614        6684        I    3 

21241    30477       I  6 

_,  an  ciicreafe  of  7000  fleeces,  and  almoft  16000 
I  20  vcars,  and  the  weight  of  (he  fleece  likvwifc  in> 

12  years,  from  1711  to  1-22,  the  total  number 
a:  Cl)ic!icfl.er  were  632,980  fleeces  and  lembs  ; 
Idle  laft  la  years,  from  1781  to  1791,  they  had 
Id  in  number  255.3^2  ;  and  the  entries  for  the  fitft 
uutcd  to  5388  ;  and,  for  the  laft  12  years,  to 

Ic  dif;ri£t,  traced  out  upon  the  map,  hy  a  line  drawn 

llyiidto  New  haven  and  thentoEail  Bourne,  is  grown 

|ic  i'liicft  wool  in  the  county.   Advancing  Weftward, 

i  cncreafcd,  whilfl:  the  quality  is  diminilhed; 

|cft  of  Arundel,  the  horned  flocfcs,  or  the  mongrel 

:  between  both,  takes  place;  but  (be  weft  country 

Although  coarfe  in  its  quality,  compared  with  the 

Jowa,  will  exccU  it  by  one  fixth,  reckoning  the  South 

I  at  Lo,  and  the  other  at  40,  tbe  former  will  tod  I  j, 

latter  8.     It  well  deferves  tbe  attention  of  breeders* 

is  a  faA,  no  Icfs  renuikable  tbaa  true;  confinoed 
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by  repeated  obfervation  from  various  quarters  of  the 
county,  that  the  fined  fleeced  (hecp,  with  the  clofcft  pile, 
and  thickeft  wool,  have  by  far  a  much  kinder  difpoiition 
to  fatten,  and  are  from  one  to  two  months  fooner  ready 
for  market,  than  coarfe  wooled  (hccp  ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  finenefs  of  the  wool,  is  the  difpoiition  to  thrive,  and 
the  quality  of  the  mutton.  This  is  confirmed  by  thofe 
that  have  made  trial  of  the  Lciccflcrs  ;  for  the  watery 
wooled  (heep,  thofe  whofc  hair  is  long  and  coarfe,  were 
found  to  be  much  more  unkind  in  their  difpoiition  for  fat- 
tening. Rain  and  dews  drop  off  a  dole  coat,  whiclj  is  well 
protected  by  its  deniity,  whilil  the  long  haired  fleeces  ab- 
forb  the  wet ;  and,  as  the  wool  of  this  breed  is  apt  to  fcpa- 
rate  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  it  muft  confcquently  im* 
bibe  moiilure,  and  make  an  opening  for  it  to  penetrate. 

In  a  fleece  of  wool  there  is  nine  diiFerent  forts  of  wool, 
proceeding  finer  from  the  breech  to  the  head  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  beginning  with  the  coarfeft,  and  liniilung 
with  the  fined. 

I,  Liil ;  2,  livery  ;  3,  abb ;  4,  fccond  ;  5,  fecond  fine  ; 
6y  running  fine;  7,  head;  8,  locks;  9,  choice  locks:  on 
coarfe  flocks  there  is  only  eight  forts.  In  the  VVeilern 
part  of  the  county,  owing  to  the  various  breeds,  and  the 
flovenly  method  adopted  by  the  farmers  in  clipping  the 
fleece,  the  generality  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
the  finenefs  of  the  wool  in  the  Eafl ;  but,  as  it  was  before 
mentioned,  the  fleece  will  fetch  more  money. 

PrUi  o/wio/^  an  J  tbi  progrefs  rfimprwement  in  th  IVeJi.^^ 
The  moft  aftoniihing  advance  of  price  in  this  article, 
within  the  2  or  3  years  iaft  pafl,  but  more  efpeciaiiy  within 
the  Iaft  year,  high  beyond  expectation,  has  had  fuch  an 
effeft  upon  foitle  of  the  breeders,  as  to  induce  them  to  ufe 
the  moft  fpirited  endeavours  to  produce  tliis  moft  valu- 
able 
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L.  This  has  wM  uifwered :  but,  in  tbefe  ey- 
■le  value  of  the  carcafs,  in  the  genera,!  eageriiela 
le  fine  wool,  was  loft,  and  here  ftieep  were  held 
lion  in  proportion  only  to  the  quality  of  tlie  wool. 
B  of  wool,  and. the  improvenientt  in  the  fiocks 
Ic  laft  twenty  years,  on  the  Eaftern  and  Weftera 
Itic  Downs,  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table* 

I  this  period  no  polled  breed  exifted  Weft  of 
loicham-bridge   to   the    borders   of    Hanipfliire. 

II  the  flocks  were  at  this  time  Hanipfhires  or 
loifcts.     Wool  was  now 

Kf,        ptr  todt  Lambi  wi)ol6^.^/r  lb 

E  Wool  on  the  coaft  231.— ^  — ^  7  ^— 
I     6   Coarfe  21    — •—  6      ■ 


For  remailu  and  tii 
obferratnni. 


Iihc  neighbourhood  of  Shoreham,  the  quality  be- 
lin  to  be  improved.  Ramsfrom  the  South  Downs 
Icic  turned  into  feme  of  the  horned  flocks,  whidi 
ladaally  encreafcd  every  year,  161.  6d.  ptr  tod. 
ftarfc  i6r.  Lambs  wool  51/. 
If.  per  Tod.  coarfe  iSi.  61/.  Lambs  wool  6^.  pir  lb. 

■he  wool  of  Lord  PtlUam's  flock,  in  the  ncigh- 

luihood  of  Brighthclmftonc,   fold   this  year  for 

K(.  per  todi     At  Arundel,  wool  fold  for  ai/.  near 

liorcham-bridgc  for  ijj.^rtod.     Short  Iambs  for 

|.  I.,r  lb. 

Ihc   quality  greatly   encrcafed   about   this    time. 

Ictvveoii  Arundel  and  Shoreham,  South  Down  wool. 

lid  for  251.  pir  tod  ;  horned  flocks  %\i,  coarfe  201. 

Ir  todi  lambs  t^i,  /frlb. 

I  ^  '784. 
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'  1784  The  fame  wool  as  laft  year  now  fold  for  20'.  ptr  tod ; 
horned  251.  coarfe  24/.  per  tod  ;  Iambs  ^d*  per  lb. 
About  Soropting  and  Findon  32/.    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton  371.  per  tod. 
X785  Horned   26/*  per  tod.    At  Sompling  and  Findon, 
fine  wool   331.   coarfe  24r«  ptr  tod  ;    lambs,  bJ. 
per  lb. 
'.  X786  Horned   24;*  per  tod.     At   Somptlng  and  Findon 
fine  wool  281.    coarfe    23  s.  per  tod ;  lambs   6i. 
per  lb. 
X787  Hornod   27/.  fine   32/.  coarfe  26/.  per  tod ;  Iambs 
bd.  per  lb. 
•  1788  A  greater  number  of  the  South  Down  rams  having 
been  now  turned  amongil  the  horned  Aocks,  the 
wool  fetched  this  year  30/.  coarfe  29/.  fine  wool, 
this  year,  34/.  per  tod  ;  lambs  td.  per  lb. 
.  1789  Fine  wool  34r.  coarfe   281.  horned  30/.  per  tod; 
fhort  lambs  6i.  long  ^d.  per  lb. 
X790  Fine  wool  32  s.  per  tod.  The  wool  that  was  horned, 
now  converted  to  South  Down,  from  281.  to  30/. 
coarfe  26/.  per  tod ;  lambs  in  general  (yd.  per  lb. 
X791  Fine  wool  371.  Some  few  horned  flocks  left,  from 
.    30X.  to  34/.  coarfe  29^.  per  tod  ;  lambs  7^.     From 
Michelgrove,  Stoke,   Weflburton,    Weflmarlh  to 
Arundel,  tlie  quality  very  greatly  encreafed  ;  which 
fold  this  year  from  37^.  to  39/.  per  tod* 
'    1792  Fine  wool  from  48^.  to  54r.  coarfe  405. //r  tod ; 
lambs  lod.  per  Ih.  in  generaL 


•  It  i  y> 


Number, 
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tvfigbt,  and  value,  in  the  Eaji,  In  order  to 
Kc  prices  of  the  fine  woolcd  fleeces  in  the  neigh- 
I  of  Lewes,  with  the  coarfer  f-^rti  in  the  Weft 
l';imc  period,  the  foUovjing  is  the  (juatitity. 
Id  price  at  which  the  fleece  was  fold,  of  one  of 
left  flocks  in  the  whole  county  for  23  years. 


For  reourks  ind  ^& 
obfcmtimtt. 


Number  of 

WojM. 

Price /vtaj. 

ir. 

FlM»<. 

ToJ. 

lb. 

t. 

d. 

0 

«3? 

54 

16   at   St 

I 

84s 

s' 

n 

32 

2 

81+ 

SO 

1 

3" 

3 

887 

61 

16 

'  '^ 

+ 

lois 

70 

29 

S 

1025 

69 

>7. 

'   3' 

(1 

99+ 

66 

3' 

7 

S2S 

61 

■9 

29 

S 

907 

62 

4 

a6 

9 

1121  ' 

67 

»4 

24 

6 

0 

1294 

87 

7 

>9 

6 

I 

1287 

87 

>4' 

37 

3 

1 

9S4 

«7 

3 

37 

3 

1052 

7^ 

24 

34 

6 

4 

1007 

n 

18 

38 

6 

S 

1112 

74 

20 

38 

6 

6 

1261 

9" 

21 

36 

6 

7 

783  . 

55 

10 

40 

8 

1013 

So 

9 

4' 

6 

9 

Io6g 

9' 

6 

40 

6  • 

0 

IC03 

76 

■9 

43 

I 

974 

83 

8 

47 

2 

976 

81 

'4 

At 
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At  ShorchaiHi  for  the  lad  Cix  ycar.«t  the  fine  wool  fold 

at  the  following  prices 

/. 
1787  36  per  tod 
X788  36 

1789  37 

1790  38 

1791  42 
J792  57 

7 hi  gnat  objeii  has  ban  the  improvement  ef  the  fieece. 
-—To  advance  the  cjuality  has  been  tlie  main  point  to 
which  all  the  care  of  ihc  Hock  farmers  has  been  piincipally 
dirc£lcd,  the  carcafs  being  an  objc£l  but  of  f:condary 
conddcration.  In  rejjard  to  the  method  of  improvement,, 
an  excellent  farmer  on  the  Downs,  at  his  firft  fctring  out, 
was  very  particular  in  the  ewes,  and  ewe-l  mbs,  which  he 
bought;  of  the  latter  he  bought  a  third  more  than  he 
wanted  for  the  fucceeding  year  ;  and  when  they  were  two- 
toothed,  he  kept  only  fuch  as  he  lilced  bed,  to  breed  his 
flock  from ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  very  attcrtive  and 
careful  in  chufing  good  rams.  Though  five  years  only 
have  palTcd,  (ince  he  fiifl  began  the  improvement  of  his 
flock,  he  has  now,  by  unremitting  attention,  reared  in  the 
centre  of  the  Dorfctdiirc  breed,  as  fine  a  flock  of  South 
Downs,  both  in  regard  to  the  wool,  and  the  diapc,  as  any  in 
the  Wcflern  fide  of  the  county-  The  leading  objcA  with  him 
was,  to  give  the  greatcft  attention  to  his  rams ;  and  to  draw 
from  the  flock  all  tha  were  defeAive,  either  in  wool  or 
(hape,  or  in  any  other  point  whatfoevcr.  This  fpirited  im- 
prover prefers  the  weight  of  the  fleece  to  the  c]U£.Iity,  ob- 
fcrvlng  that  a  fleece  of  2  lb.  at  2od,  per  lb.  is  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  point  of  profit,  by  the  coarfcr  but  weightier 
breed.  His  own  flock  averages  three  pounds  and  a  (]narter 
to  the  fleece,  at  i8i.  pir  lb.     The  fort  of  flicep  preferred 

hcic. 
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I  the  mottled  faces  and  legs,  with  a  Iiuc  licad,  a 
I  w'ldi  fliouldcis  and  loins,  and  witi)  the  wool 
Itlic  hock,  and  under  the  belly,  for  ii)  the-  Eallern 
Be  Downs  great  complaints  are  heard,  that  in  a 
liiig  time,  the  lambs  pcrifh  for  want  of  wool  to 
M  warm.  There  is  often  fcund,  even  amongft  the 
l:s  on  the  bill.",  a  coarfe  fpiry  hair  projecting  mote 
Ichcs  above  the  main  ilapleof  the  wool,  which, 
I  riccce  comes  to  be  worked  up,  very  much  puz- 
Inniiufaflurer,  who  is  obliged  to  draw  this  coarfe 
I  the  red,  before  it  can  be  iiianufa£turcd.  To 
■his  hii  been  very  particularly  attended  to  in  a  few 
liic  tiocks,  which  ii  Jone  by  drawing  otFail  the 
IpolllTs  this  defc£t. 

Kli  the  carcafs  has  been  negle^cd  in  the  general 
■cv.-iiliiig  in  favour  of  the  wool ;  Aillfome  '.>f  the 
l=dcrs  have  lately  been  turning  their  attention  to 
Iv  have  now  difcovercd  that  Co  far  from  fine  wool 
Kmpatible  with  a  fine  form,  the  faft  is  now  clearly 
■,  s:>d  ellabltlhed,  that  the  iineft  fiecce  is  pro- 
Ir.  the  heft  carcafi.  Turnips,  r:>pe,  clover,  and 
■1  i'ooil,  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  produAion  of 
I  the  rjchiicfs  of  the  food  renders  the  growth  of 
lixuriant :  fomc  of  the  fijicft  wool  in  the  county 
IcwcsanJ  Xewhaven,  is  grown  on  riocks  that 
Bncvcr  taftc  any  green  food.  The  feafons  have 
Bt  cifeft  in  the  growth  of  wool.  The  time  of 
I  the  beginning  of  June  for  the  flock,  and  for  fat 
Icks  earlier  ;  and,  if  the  fcafon  is  favourable  and 
licLitcr  proportion  of  wool  will  be  gained  the  fol- 
liiincr.  The  herbage  on  thefe  Downs  is  a  ftioit 
Lnbly  fwcet  food,  peculiar  to  the  hills,  which 
Idavourofthe  mutton  fo  excellent,  andtheflefh 
■ic  wool,  at  the  fame  time,  is  highly  fuperior  to 
Krowii  on  Bocks  fed  by  any  artificial  provifions 
[&c. 
I  I   a  Difard^n. 
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D]Jhtdir$.  The  difordcrs  to  winch  llic  South  Down 
fliccp  arc  cxpofcd,  are  the  gal!,  the  rcdwntcr,  and  the  being 
patcrifli.  Tlic  gnrll  ii:  a  kind  of  purging  which  generally 
continues  till  they  die,  and  is  occnUoned  by  feeding  on 
land  lately  folded)  in  wet  weather,  fuch  as  rape,  turnips, 
&€.  The  red  water  i^  a  dropfy,  and  proceeds  from  the 
fhecp  being  let  out  of  the  fold,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  hoar  froft.  A  p atcrilh  fliecp  appears  totally  deprived 
of  its  fenfes,  and  is  continually  turning  round  indcad  of 
moving  forward.  This  diforder  is  occafioned  by  a  bladder 
of  water  tliat  furrounds  the  brain  ;  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy.  The  rot  is  common  to  the  Soutli  Down  fliccp, 
but  it  is  never  caught  upon  the  hills ;  it  is  caufed  by  their 
being  put  out  during  the  winter  to  the  Weald,  or  by  being 
turned  into  the  mar:1ics  to  far.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  caufii  of  every  diforder  is  attributed  to  feeding  the  fliccp 
on  wet  lands,  and  in  moi(l  fcafons ;  and  they  break  out 
chiefly  in  the  winter  and  fpring  months,  which  is  an  ad* 
ditional  reafon,  as  they  are  expofcd  to  it  in  the  wettcft  fea* 
fons  of  the  year,  Hampfhire  and  South  Down  flieep  arc 
equally  fubjcft  to  tl:c  fcoh^  caufed  by  their  being  over- 
heated ;  in  its  cfTefls  it  is  llmilar  to  the  itch  ;  the  remedy 
for  which  is— wild  vine  root,  tobacco,  and  brimflone, 
boiled  in  brine  for  the  fpacc  of  fit'ceen  minutes,  ilrained  off, 
and  kept  forufc;  when  it  is  poured  upon  the  partafFeftcd, 
the  wool  having  been  firft  feparated.— Or,  boil  •}  a  pound 
of  tobacco  in  2  gallons  of  brine  till  it  is  half  waflcd  ;  then 
flir  in  J  of  a  drachm  of  fublimatc^  and  t!ie  fame  quantity  of 
p!ecipitatc  ;  \  02.  of  vcrdigreafc  powder;  2  oz  of  fulphur; 
and  X  oz.  of  allum.  Another  diforder  thefe  (hccp  are  fub- 
jeft  to  (in  common  with  other  bieeds},  is  the/;?;/  r./;  this 
laft  mud  be  dreffed  with  hot  oils  (oil  of  vitriol,  and  fpirits 
of  turpentine),  having  iirft  cut  away  the  root  of  the  diforder 
-*or,  I  oz.  of  fugar  of  lead  \  x  o^.  of  Reman  vitriol ;  i  oz. 

of 
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h^i  ;  I  pint  of  turpentine ;  all  mixed  together  : 
lac  f  be  cut  away  to  the  bottom  of  the  complaint ; 
I2  vidl  Ihoolc  together  the  contents,  apply  the 


Meat  of  tbt'irjluhu  The  mode  of  managing  their 
lo  prcferve  tlie  ewes  and  rams  with  the  fined 
I  bc!t  neaped  carcafTcs,  which  at  Michaelmas  are 
I)  tl.c  VVcald  to  keep  amongfl  the  fmall  farmers 
Bowing  Lady  Day,  when  they  are  again  brought 
Ifoldcd  by  themfelvci  until  they  arc  18  months 
Ire  turned  into  the  breeding  ilcck.  The  farmers 
I  tlicir  tegs  and  lambs  into  the  Weald,  are 
lone  in  20  or  15  is  lofV,  as  all  lo^s  fall  to  the 
I  owner ;  for  ihofe  that  die,  00  expencc  of 
■owed.  If  it  happens  that  the  weather  is  un- 
v  bad,  and  the  fnow  deep  upon  the  ground,  a 
I  food  is  given  them,  and  the  extra  expencc  al- 
I  the  owner;  the  expence  of  keeping  them  is  31. 

I  October  10  to  April 5,  that  is  6  months  :  but  this 
las  h  frequently  been  attanded  with  fatal  cffefts, 
lof  il;e  farmers  ate  endeavouring  to  arrange  their 
Kir  10  prcfcrve  them  on  llicJr  own  farms.  At 
Ijllon  of  the  month  of  Oftober,  the  rams  ate 

10  tlic  flock,  at  the  rate  of  \  for  50  ewes ;  and 

II  p.nd  fourth  ycir,  fomctimcs  even  every  fccond, 
liie  exchanged  with  their  neighbours  who  polfcfs 
Ijcks.  This  practice  is  done  in  order  to  prcfcrve 
I,  Hze,  and  quality  of  tlte  Ihecp,  as  the  Jambs 
Icrwifc  be  very  weak — a  method  diametrically 
le  of  the  Lciceftcr^ire  cuftom.      An  excellent 

11  the  South  Downs,  who  has  raifcd  his  flock  to 
1(1  degree  of  perfc£lion,  in  turning  his  lams 
le  ewes,  fcle£ts  60  of  his  bcft  cwct»  to  which  he  - 

puu 
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puts  his  bcft  ram,  prcfcrving  all  the  ram  lambs.  After 
this  he  turns  into  his  flock  his  three  next  bcft  i-ams ;  and 
about  5  or  6  days  aft:r  this,  he  adds  two  more,  and  con- 
tinues adding  two  every  four  or  five  days,  till  the  number 
is  completed  ;  by  this  means  his  bcft  rams  have  the  moft 
ewes  to  cover. — The  rams  remain  with  the  flock  ufually 
about  five  or  fix  weeks.  The  latter  end  of  Oftobcr,  or 
the  l>cginning  of  November,  the  flock  goes  to  turnips, 
rape,  &c«  where  provifions  arc  plentiful ;  and,  upon  the 
Ihccp  being  firft  turned  in,  the  redwater  frequently  attacks 
them,  and  particularly  in  wet  fcafons,  when  they  tako  in 
too  large  a  quantity  of  fluid  :  this  is  immediately  prevented, 
by  giving  them  a  very  fmall  portion  of  hay  with  the' tur- 
nips. Between  Chriftmas  and  Lady-day,-  flocks  fuffer 
more  than  at  any  oihcr  time  of  the  year;  for  the  hills  at 
this  time  bcccmc  bare  and  fcanty  in  food,  and  the  fl^ecp 
at  this  time  are  escpofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
winter;  and  thofe  farmers  that  have  no  green  provi- 
fion,  have  a  ftock  of  hay,  or  fometimes  faintfoin 
ftacked  upon  the  E>own  to  give  them  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  feverc  weather.  The  bcft  time  for  lamb- 
ing is  about  tKe  conclufion  of  March,  at  which  time 
the  flock  is  taken  from  oflf  the  hills,  and  turned  into  the 
inclofures,  with  every  requifite  accommodation  during  this 
critical  period.  Where  farms  are  large,  and  provifion  in 
abundance,  the  flock  is  at  this  time  folded  upon  rape  and 
turnips  ;  it  is  here  that  the  winter  and  fpring  provifions 
becomes  a  much  more  important  branch  of  aconomy. 
Where  fuch  arc  tlic  conveniences,  in  winter  they  give 
them  turnips  and  hay— in  fpring  rye-grafs,  clover,  and 
rye,— and  tares  and  rape  during  the  fummer.  Some  far- 
mers draw  the  turnips  out  of  the  ground  a  few  days  before 
they  arc  folded  with  the  Iheep,  by  whicli  means  they  arc 
not  fo  likely  to  burft,  which  fometimes  isx  the  cafe  when 
the  turnips  arc  not  drawn.    With  this  green  food  or  a  little 
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khvays  be  allowed,  as  being  neceffary  to  coun- 
Wi:Q.  of  the  water  ;  one  half,  or  even  a  quaitcr 
1  per  dim,  will  ciFcft  tliis.  Turnips  will  laft 
tclmas  to  Lady-day,  with  good  management 
Ible  weather.  About  12  weeks  after  the  fall  of 
cy  arc  weaned  upon  clover  or  lares. 

Md  Spring  frvotjianf,     Rcfpcfting   the  provlfion 

larablc  lands,  tolerably  clean  and  in  ticart,  or 

biciciitly  lb  with  manure,  arc  plouglicd  in  Sep- 

J  C>ftober,    and  fown  with  winter  tares,  rye, 

lording  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  tares  on  Uie 

1  the  lighter,  and  rape  chicHy  on  the  chalky 

\  crops  ccmc  in  fufficicntly  early,  to  be  fed  off 

Mavi    when  turnips  arc    finiHied,    and  are 

|lcd  olF  as  turnips.     After  ihey  arc  eaten  off, 

gain  iiloiighcd,  and  fpring  tares  arc  then  fown, 

:ady  to  be  fed  in  tJic  end  of  Autumn,  when  the 

itablc  Older  for  the  cnfuing  crop  of  wheat, 

is  favourable,  or  for  barley  -ind  grafs  feeds 

I  The  quantity  of  feed  is  ufually  about  a  buJlicI 

I  five  pc  ks  with  half  a  bufhi.1  of  rye,'  a  niixturc 

K^'llciu  for  liorftfs,  and   anfwcrs  heitcr  than   for 

Im  [WO  ;o  thicc  bullicis  of  rye  alone  will  raife 

Tl  crop  for  fp'ing  food  — The  mixture  of  tares 

I.TS   «cll  for  foiliiig  j   for  the  liorTcs  ate  foiled 

in   ilic  tares  are  young,  and  have  no  gicat 

Lin;  and  the  rjc  is  a  very  dry  food,   which 

Itlis  moiflure  of  the  tares;  and,  by  fowing  ive, 

lie  urcs,  ilic  crop  turns  out  tar  more  early,  and, 

:   fupncrtcd   by    it;   but,  for  Itictp  food,  this 

:<iui!l)f  bad;  for  the  rye  and  the  tares  being, 

;cmb-jr,  the  former,  on  good  land,  will  be  fit 

I  by   llie    middle  of  April,   and  Uis   tares  by 

the 
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the  middle  of  May,  upon  the  fame  foil ;  if  the  rye  is  pre* 
fcrvcd  until  the  tares  arc  ready,  the  rye  will  liardly  be 
touched,  or  only  trod  down— one  of  the  two  muft  be 
fpoiled. 

Thus  we  find,  that  inftead  of  an  unproducSlivc  fallow, 
the  ikilful  and  siAive  farmer  raifcs  two  crops  of  tares  to 
anfwcr  the  great  purpofe  of  fallowing  (cleaning  and 
meliorating)  equally  well.  The  ploughing  is  at  a  fcafon  of 
the  year  when  the  ground  can  eafily  be  worked,  jmd  in  the 
Weflcrn  part  of  the  county,  with  a  light  plough,  two 
horfes,  and  one  man^  who  both  holds  and  guides  the 
plough;  which,  upon  calculation,  is  an  immcnfc  faving 
of  labour ;  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fecures  to  himfcif 
food  for  his  flock,  at  the  rood  critical  period  of  the  year, 
and  enriches  the  ground  with  the  manure  arifing  from  the 
fold,  or  flock,  fed  on  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shore- 
ham,  the  land  is  laid  down  with  rye-grafs,  for  two  years  ; 
during  this  time  it  is  twice  folded  ;  then  broken  up,  and 
'  2  bufhels  of  tares,  and  i  gallon  of  rape,  are  fown  in  May 
or  June ;  and  fed  in  Auguft  and  September*  By  thcfe 
means  one  acre  and  29  perch  are  found  fufHcient  for  400 
ewes,  for  a  week.  The  value  of  the  food,  at  2d»  each,  for 
a  week,  is  3/.  6r«  ZJ.  The  fold  1/  5/.  which  together, 
amounts  to  4/.  ixx.  8^.  the  value  of  the  crop,  for  feed  and 
fold.  The  expences  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  feed,  ice. 
rent  and  taxes,  &c.  is  4/.  6/.  Now  what  admirable 
management  is  here  ?— breaking  up  a  layer,  afterwards  to  be 
fown  with  wheat;  the  common  fyflcm  would  bean  ufclcfs 
and  barren  fallow;  made  at  4/.  expcnce,  prr  acre.  But 
laying  afide  this  mod  barbarous  praAice,  here  is  a  crop  of 
rape  and  tnrcs--^xpenccs  more  than  paid,  and  the  land  in 
hearty  condition  for  the  fucceeding  crop. 

Amongft  other  accounts   of  the  Winter  and    Spring 

provifion  for  a  £ock,  an  inflance  or  two  is  here  fcle£tcd  of 

5  the 
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lantity  of  food  for  a  ilatcJ  number  of  fheep, 

view  of  pointing  out  ihc  allowance,  and' 

.  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

!  nock  (the  joint  property  of  fcveral  people) 

I  the  parifliof  Denton,  which  confifts  of  600 

Ms,  hits  no   other  provlHon  tlian  the  Downs, 

1  of  Jiay  excepted)  for  the  whole  year.     Thii 

liifeqiiently  live  there  for  almoft  the  whole  year, 

1  of  13  months  ;  and,  when  not  there,  muft  be 

Now,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 

iivoal  is  not  to  be  difcovcred  :  which  is  a  fair 

Ithc  quality  of  the  wool  depends  on  the  fort  of 

lallncfs   of  the  artificial  food,  for  wintering 

Igivc  every  one  a  very  high  idea  of  the  breed 

>  fo  fmall  a  portion.     In  the  parilh  of  Ad- 

s  of  rape,  and  8  or  9  load  of  hay  is  fufHcicnt  for 

It'arm  at  Eaft  Bouinc  hai,  of  rape,  turnips,  tares. 

Illy  40  acres,  with  ijton  of  hay,  for  wintcr- 

Ip,  thofe  being   t'eiu^cd  which  arc  fent  into 

Ithc  Down  is  only  450  acres.     Another  con> 

in  ibis  neighbourhood,  has,  for  looo  flicep, 

fcrnip,   10  of  rape,  30  of  rye  grafs,  and  5CO  of 

on  and  i  of  hay  ^/r  week;  and  1;  rood  of 

,  excepting  lambting  time,  as  rape  is  better 

a  turiips  extend  the  udder  without  giving  to  it 

L]f  milk.  At  Bcdingham,  300  are  kept  a  month 

les  of  turnip*,  and   30cwt.  ofhay.     Winter 

;  acics  of  turnips,  and    to  tons  of  hay,  to 

I  ewes,  for  four  months :  after  this,  4  acres 

.nd  4.  of  cole  feed,  till  the  middle  of  April, 

i  go  to  the  cloven,  ryc-grafi,  &c.  and  the  latter 

'  have  12  acres  of  tares,  and  rye  mixed; 

is  of  down.     Old  ewes  are  here   turned  off 

[years old,  and  weathers  at  two  and  three; 

t^c,   fhould  ccnainly   go  earlier:    they    arc 

K  bought 
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bought  up  at  tlie  fairs  for  the  Wcaldj  and  other  coun« 
tics  in  the  ncighl>ourhood. 

A  large  farm  near  Lewes,  condRing  of  1627  acrcs^  is 
divided  into 

Down  800 

Arable  500 

Meadow  and  Failure  327  —  1627  has  220ofliecp 

40  working  oxen' 

27  horfcs 

18  cows 

18  calves 

18  yearlings 

18  two  yearlings 

18  three  yearlings 

50  Swine 
The  winters  and  fummers  food  for  this  flock  of  cattle 

fheep  is, 

turnips    30  acres 

faintfoln  30 

clover       50 

rape  16 

tares  50—176  Down  800 

The  down  will  maintain  the  fliccp  according  to  its 
quality.  Glynd  and  Ringmcr  Down,  containing  iioo 
acres,  maintains  5000  fheep  and  Jambs  for  6  fummcr 
months,  and  2600  for  the  remainder* 

111  all  thefe  accounts,  a  mod  decided  fupcriority  is  im- 
mediately difcovered  over  other  breeds,  in  the  fniall  pro. 
portion  of  food  allotted  for  the  maintainancc  of  fucli 
numerous  fiocks.  It  is  the  exccllencv  of  the  breed  united 
with  the  foregoing  circumftanc,  which  occafions  this, 
fince,  in  all  feafons,  both  winter  and  fummcr,  rccourfc  is 
had  to  it  for  food.  If  the  Imall  proportion  of  flock  to  the 
land,  is  extended  over  the  whole  tracl  of  Down  land^  and 
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|s  between  the  hills  and  tlie  coaft,  fo  as  to 
traft  of  150,000  acres,  the  flock  of  flieep 
Irfacc.  docs  not  at  all  fall  Hiort  of  27O1CO0  in 
1  220,000  in  winter. 

K'cfterii  part  01  the  county,  over  that  diftrift 
|cues  between  the  CoaA  and  the  Downs,  ano- 
,  and  another  breed  is  found :  the  fiieep 
hinant  in  this  quarter*  is  the  Dorfet  and 
It  tlic  South  Downs  have  lately  been  rapidly 

I  the  diftrift.  The  management  of  the  far- 
Is,  to  buy  ewes  the   beginning  of  OAobcr, 

\  f.:\T,    that  have   talccn   the   ram ;    they  are 

upon    turnips,    100   couple  of   ewes  and 

l4ths  of  an  acre  per  week,  as  foon  as  they  liave 

Eic  fail  here   is  particularly  well  adapted  for 

Ich  liave  been  raifed  3  and  4  feet  in  circum- 

Ehiiig  34  lb.     The  tankard  fort  is  fown  when- 

Is  ihcfuccccdi^g  crop,  for  they  produce  more 

Irlicr  feafoiu     1  he  Dorfet  lambs  go  to  Sraitli- 

,  and  the  Hampfhires  in  July.    The  ewes  arc 

left,  when  they  go  off  fat,  to  the  fame  market. 

Icrc  ire  allowed  to  pay  alt  expcnces,  and  the 

1  wool  to  be  clear  profit.    In  the  rich  vale  tlio 

in  fattening  (for  there  are  no  flocks]  is  to 

'eft  country  breed  ;  and  when  the  lambing  is 

licU  is  by  new  Chriftmas,  th«y  are  then  turned 

lips,  which  ferves  them  till  Lady  Day ;  they 

hcdon  the  young  clovers,  and  the  Iambs  are 

lApril  and  May,  from  aif.  to  30/.  each  ;  the 

.  fatted  and  go  off  at  Michaelmas*    Lambs 

I I  to  141b.  per  quarter,  and  ewes  from  18  to 
lool  t«ds  from  d  to  10  fleeces,  which  laft  year 
hir  todi    To  fat  120  couple  requites  i  j  acres 


Ka 
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Great  has,  of  late  years,  bcci\  the  iiicrcafc  of  price  in  the 
articles  of  flicep  and  wool  in  this  county* 

J  783    Old  ewes  from  4  to  6  years  old  bought 

X4J.     Lambs     los.bd.    Wool     30i.;>rrTod. 

1784  15  XI    6  28 

1785  18  II    6  33  6^- 

1786  19  II    6  35 

1788  20  12  37 

1789  22  13    6  40 
.1790        24                     13   6  4^ 

1791  24  13   6  46 

1792  28  Ewe  lambs  x6  weather  lambs  18  wool  641. 

From  this  we  fee  how  great  the  increafe  has  turned  out 
for  thefe  laft  10  years. 

1783  Ewes  fold  for  141.  ewe  lambs  xoi.  6^. 

ijgz  28  16         weatliers  x8i^ 

But  in  wool  tlie  encreafe  has  advanced  ftill  higUer* 

1784  wool  fold  at  28/.  per  tod. 
1792  64 

A  pra£tice  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  county^ 
from  Leiccflerfhirc,  which  is  the  cuflom  of  letting  out 
rams  by  the  feafon.  It  is  not  long  (incc,  thai  when  a  lot 
of  ewes  were  bought  at  a  fair,  it  was  ufuai  to  throw  in  the 
rams,  as  of  no  account.  But  how  widely  different  is  the 
cafe  at  prefent,  when  they  have  been  let,  this  feafon,  by 
Mr«  Ellinan^  for  twenty  guineas  each  ram ! 


Rommji 
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Weed.  In  the  marfhcs  bordering  along  the  county 
Ic  Romiicy  breed  is  eftablifhed  j  the  fertility  of 
iUiuMs  prodigious}  but,  notwith Handing  the 
Ihat  11  bears,  the  grafs  vegetates  with  fuch  a 
lin  warm  weather  cfpecially,  that  the  coarfe 
lltantly  mown,  and  which  the  ftock  will  not 
I  acre  will  maintain,  in  a  fattening  ilate,  at 
K>  wethers  for  the  fuminer  months,  and  4  for 
B-\viiIioijt  other  food:  a  good  piece  of  3  acres 
Wa.'-A  a  bullock.  Some  of  this  land  will  bear  a 
Rroportion.  Forty  acres  at  Winchelfca  of  very 
ft  30  ^V'cI^l  runtSy  hefides  200  marfli  wethers; 
wc.  tit.-.ring  winter  ;— in  April  they  arc  tncrcafed 
Itlicr  fcore  are  added  in  May;  and  June  ill: 
Ireafcd  to  195  ;  ill  July  to  204.  In  October, 
Bk  iu  turned  in.— Fcvcnfey  marfh  will  fatten  a 
m-  acre,  of  140  ftone;  the  uiual  time  for  it  is 
Ichs.  The  average  quantity  of  ftock  which 
fts  far,  is  about  5  fhcep  ptr  acre  for  one  year  ; 
■  140  Hone,  befidcB  lean  flock. 
I  from  this  breed  is  coarfe,  but  abundant.  A 
Ithcr  will  average  above  61b.  of  wool,  and  from 
Whcr  quavtcr,  and  a  breeding  ewe  51b.  of  wool ; 
Ity  is  not  equal  to  the  wool  from  fhearlings.* 
If  Ihcariiig  IS  about  the  beginning  of  Augufl, 
nrc  alt  cli',>u;;J  at  id. ptr  fleece;  which  laA  fold 
llatl:  ycM. — In  tliefe  marllics,  from  H?f1ings  to 
Is  not  ii.oic  than  one  iiouth  Down  to  iix  or  fc- 
Is.  SlKcp  are  very  coulidciably  encreafcd  of 
ftd  the  oiccn  diminiHied  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
l;rc  -v.i:i  unc  llicep  in  thefe  levels  ten  years  back» 
I  tu  ijc  tbunJ.  The  Rorancy  breed  on  tliis 
I  'Jc<.:<ie(ILy  preferable  to  the  South  Down,  and 
lilumca,  in  proportloa  to  weight,  the  graziers 
I  thiok 
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think  is  not  more  than  in  the  other  breed.  Marfl>  wethers 
vfill  fatten  fooner  than  Soutli  Downs ;  but  the  others  are 
preferred  by  the  country  butchers,  as  fmall  quarters  fell 
better,  and  keep  in  hot  weather  much  longer.  Old  ewes 
are  turned  ofFto  the  butcher  at  5  and  5  {  years  old. 

In  the  Weald  of  this  county  but  a  very  fmall  proportion 
of  fheep  are  produced  ; — by  hollow  draining,  and  a  dif- 
ferent fyftem  in  arranging  their  land  for  the  fupport  of  the 
animal,  a  far  greater  proportion  might  unqueftionably  be 
reared,  even  in  its  prefent  ilate  ;  many  thoufand  acres  in 
this  exteniive  tra£t  could  fupport  ten  times  the  quantity 
now  kept«  The  Weald,  containing  above  700,000  acres 
of  land,  at  prefent,  maintains  only  70,000  ilicep;  and, 
by  moderate  calculation,  would  equally  well  fupport 
500,000  more,  if  tlie  iize  of  farms  were  encrcafcd,  the  in* 
dofures  opened^  and  woods  cut  down— but  to  enlarge 
upon  hGtt  fo  notorious  is  unneceilary. 


CATTLE  FOR  DRAUGHT,  FATTENING,  CjTr. 

Xh  e  cattle  in  this  county  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  With  refpcdl  to  thofc 
points  which  conftitute  a  well-made  beaft,  nothing  Ihort 
of  experience  can  be  relied  upon.  The  true  cow  has  a 
deep  red  colour,  tlie  hair  fine,  and  the  Ikin  mellow,  thin, 
and  foft;  a  fmall  head,  a  fine  horn,  thin,  clean,  and  tranf- 
parent,  which  (hould  run  out  horizontally,  and  after- 
wards turn  up  at  the  tips ;  the  neck  very  thin,  and  clean 
made ;  a  fmall  leg  5  a  ftr.  »ght  top  and  bottom,  with  round 
and  fpringing  ribs ;  tliick  chine ;  loin,  hips,  and  rump, 

wide; 
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lieflion  of  the  round  bone  is  a  defeft  aa  the 
Id  this  arc  ufually  coarfc;  fhouMcr  flaf»  but 

I  of  the  point  of  the  (lioulder  not  Uked  ;  the 
I:    rather  fliort ;  cavcafs  not  large  i  the  tail 

II  with  the  rump;  a  ridged  backbone,  thin 
lines  are  great  derc£ts  in  this  breed. 

Iv'cs  ufually  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  milk 

I  from  thice  to  four  pound  of  butter  in  fum- 
Ibiit  butter  and  milk  are  no  objects  where  the 
lig  their  young  flock  is  fo  well  undcrftood, 
liiote  profitable.  The  breed  fprcads  all  over 
Ithcir  rearing  fyllcm  is  to  have  the  calves 
Lntli  of  January,  which  is  the  befl  and  moft 
In,  although  with  fome  graziers  two  mouths 
It  time;  12  weeks  is  the  ufual  time  of  fuck- 
ly  are  weaned  ;  or,  when  they  are  a  fortnight 
mhsiieii vpoii  ikim  milk;  after  being  weaned^ 

II  to  grafs  during  the  fummer ;  and,  tlie  fol- 
I,  are  fed  upon  hay ;  an  i  upon  Araw  the 
I  At  2|  year  old  they  are  broken  in;  at  3, 
|cd  {or  3  or  4  years,  very  fcldom  anj*  longer, 
I  fatted,  or  fold  to  the  marfli  graziers ;  but 
lcfp:cially  wlicre  tlie  very  profitable  arrange- 
Isnd  mat  Hi  is  united  in  the  fame  farm,  have 
Itur.Iiy  of  fattening  thcfe  oxen,  that  they 
llie  higlicft  advantage.  Thofc  who  do  not 
I  buy  in  oxen  at  4.  or  5  years  old,  for  10  or 
Iping  them  till  they  are  fcvcn,  and  then  fell 
1 13  to/.  14  each;,  fo  that  thefc  farmers  con- 
Lud  fell  out  every  year.  Bat  tbofe  who  rear  • 
Ilk  tbcm  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  ht  them 
Ihem  into  the  marflics  for  the  fummer,  and 
In  taken  out,  half  or  thiee  quarters  fat,  upon 
Iocs,  or  turnips,  mixed  with  as  much  bay 
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OS  they  can  cat  during  winter  and  fpring,  altbou 
quantity  is  trifling,  cfpccially  when  the  oxen  are 
fat.  Oil  cake  is  given  in  December  or  January, 
being  fed  with  it  at  firft  with  a  very  fmall  q\ 
which  is  foon  cncreafed  to  5  or  6  cakes  ptr  day 
weighing  5lb. ;  thofc  cakes  coft  from  8  to  ^.lo  jvi 
fand.  Of  potatoes,  the  ufual  allowance  is  i}  bul 
day,  with  hay*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle,  1 
lowance  is  given  from  O&ober  till  February,  or  fo 
18  or  20  weeks,  the  ox  weighing  from  140  to  iCo 
In  the  breeding  fyftem,  the  ox  regularly  cncrcafcs  i 
from  the  time  of  his  birtli  till  the  day  he  is  ilaught< 


0 

s 

At  weaning  he  is  worth         — 

— •        2 

I 

At  one  year  from  ditto    —        — 

•       ~   3 

1 

At  two  years  from  ditto        — 

—        7 

c 

At  three  ditto    —        —         — 

—     10 

{ 

At  four  ditto          —          — 

—         12 

X 

At  five  ditto      —          —         — 

— .   H 

At  fix  ditto              —          — 

—         16 

Oxen,  when  fattened  on  hay,  require  near  a 
month  to  be  made  fat ;  when  fattened  on  oil  cake  1 
taken  from  the  paftures  in  good  condition,  anJ  h 
cake  for  fix  weeks  before  Chridmas,  and  as  man 
after ;  being  allowed  at  tlie  rate  of  3  cakes  for  the  i 
4  for  the  fecond  fix  weeks,  when  they  are  fat :  in  i 
Yhey  cat  322  cakes,  which,  zi£,io  per  xooo,  amo 

£*Z  ^^^'  i  ^^  ^^^y  ^^y  confume  the  value  oi £•%  x 
together  the  coft  in  fattening  ^^.6.  At  Shoreham, 
runts  are  bought  in  at  Michaelmas  for  9  or  ^^xo, 
or  II  monti^  after  are  fold  for  15  or;^.x6each. 
she  middle  of  October,  until  to  the  middle  of  No 

X 
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lunicd  out  during  the  day,  and  taken  up  at 
In  4  gallons  of  potatoes,  beiides  liay^  are  given 
It.  Nine  oxen  will  cat  and  deftroy  as  much 
I  ill  the  yards,  as  13  oxen  tied  up  to  the  rack 


ImjchT.     2a  Xcif-^aitJ  ffarntfs-~ tampered. 

Iibcr  of  oxen  employed  in  a  fingle  plough  is 
lly  great,  not  Icfs  than  from  8  to  14 :  eight  are 
ma  ;  but  upon  ftilf  land  10  or  11  are  in  nCe;  they 
m  fuch  n  umbers,  bccaufe  diey  are  apprehenlive  that 
lloy  the  full  flrength  of  their  oxen  in  drawing, 
I  very  much  injure  the  growth,  and  that  the 
1.)  not  fat  kindly.  For  this  rcafoii,  they  work 
iicry  other  day,  or  but  lightly  ;  as  the  profit  of 
III  a  fatting  or  improving  llatc,  is  a  confidera- 
le  grcatcft  importance.  Some  foils,  ofafandy 
I  fo  li.-\blc  to  worm,  that  were  not  the  farmers  to 
Bd  thoroughly,  with  very  heavy  rollers,  or  to 
■1  oxen  and  fhecp»  the  corn  would  be  deftroyed. 
n,  containing  200  acres  of  arable  land,  employs 
K  oxcii,  bcGdcs  9  horfcs.  The  proportion  of 
niiLIfighcr.  Thi:i  farmer  ufcs  four  horfes  and 
lioo-  Certainly,  by  differently  arranging  the 
Ihc  working  of  oxen,  a  great  cxpcnce  of  labour 
■night  be  favcd.  The  general  method  is,  to 
111  in  yokes,  Which  very  much  impedes  their 
laiight.  The  intelligent  and  fenfible  farmer  has 
I  that  die  proportion  between  ploughing  them  in 
m  yokes,  is  fo  great,  as  to  make  five  in  harneft 
^lu  in  yoke.  The  work  is  more  eafily  executed 
t  proportion ;  and  the  land  better  cultivated.  I 
ate  fentiments  of  an  oppofite  nature.  A  moft 
L  fenfibic 
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fcnfiblc  farmer,  flrongly  imprcflcd  with  the  idea  of  the 
fuperior  advantages  which  would  rcfult  from  the  introduce 
tio'.i  of  harnefs  inftead  of  yokes,  then  univerfally  in  ufc  in 
his  neighbourhoodt    purchafcd    immediately  harnefs  for 
6  oxen,  and  worked  in  this  manner  fome  6  and  7  years 
old  cattle,  which  he  had  purchafed  in  the  country  at  an 
age,  when,  having  attained  their  growth,  they  are  com* 
ihonly  either  fold  or  fatted.     They  were  foon  reconciled  to 
liarnefs,  but  were  much  more  iluggifh  than  younger  oxen, 
and  though  many  were  not  neceflary  to  draw  a  load,  that 
load  moved  butflowlyi  and  when  they  were  required  fully 
to  exert  their  ftrcngth,  they  could  not  do  it  without  extra* 
ordinary  food,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  which  their 
work  could   pay  only,  there  being  no  hopes  that  an  ad* 
vance  in  their  growth  would  contribute  towards  it :  after 
woiking  them  fomc  time  in   harnefs,  he   rcfolvcd   to   fat 
the  old  ones;  and,  in  the   mean  time,  having  purchafcd 
many  3  and  4  ycari  old,  he  worked   thcfc   in   yokes ;  an 
upon  clofe  and  attentive  obfervation,  he  faw,  that  hard 
work  would  {lop  their  growth,  and  that,  without  any  in- 
convenience, they  could  ufc  as  much  power  in  yokes,  as  it 
would  be  prudent  and  beneficial  to  permit  them  to  cm- 
ploy.       He  perceived  that  the  trouble  and    expence    of 
harnefs,  of  courfe,  would  have  been  thrown  away,  even 
though  thefc  oxen  might  have  been  capable  of  drawing  a 
greater  weight  in  harnefs,  of  which  he  has  now  fome  doubts. 
In  Summer  he  found  the  harnefs  an  incumbrance,  the  ox 
requiring  all  the  relief  and  liberty  that  can  be  given  in  liot 
weather ;  and  that  the  yoke  left  as  much  as  it  is  pofTiblefor 
any  animal  to  have  whilft  labouring.     And  he  thinks  it 
neither  unnatural,  nor  improper,  to  place  the   point  of 
draught  upon  the  neck  of  the  ox,  juft  before  his  Ihoulders, 
that  point  feeming  adapted  by  nature  to  bear  thepreflure. 
He  never  had  an  ox  galled  by  liis  labour ;  and  he  finds >  that 
2  an 
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luch  feldomer  galled  by  the  yoke,  than  the  horfe 

■lar,  which  is,  however,  adapted  to  the  form  of 

,  utidcr  a  yoke,  he  could  not  work  one  hour. 

Ir  conceives  that  the  ryflcm  of  working,  only 

table,  whilft  the  growth  of  the  ox,  nearly  pays 

ling,  and  that  it  cannot  do  when  the  ox  h  hard 

He  thinks,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  ox  there 

s  oppofite  to  quick,  cr  fevcre,  labour  ;  for 

Jox  is  driven  beyond  his  ftrength,  or  wind,  he 

I  unfit  for  fervice  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 

InUy  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  exertion  of  a  ftiigle 

icn  the  ox  is  brought  low  in  flefli,  no  art  nor 

Lccdily  put  him  into  condition*     This  fanner 

1  that  &z  the  horfe  is  othcrwifc  formed,  he  will 

Itrcmc  of  heat  and  cold,  moft  frequently  without 

Id  if  brought  low    by  lal>our  will,  in  a  ftiort 

Jattciuion,  and  proper  food,  recover  his  t^cfli ; 

Inll  I'cvcrc  or  quick  labour,  horfcs  arc  uiidouht- 

Iprefcrred,  and  oxen   are  only  profitably  em- 

lafy  rcgjlarbulincfs,  which  they  will  perform  in 

Ihout  any  perceptible  inconvenience.    This  hai 

I  to  lay  afidc  harnefs  entirely.   If  it  is  dciirahte 

[  of  the  wet  fiate  of  the  ground,  to  plough  with 

;  foinc  farms  frequently  ufe  a  particular  kind 

|-  this  purpofe.     V/hcn  he  fitU  came  into  this 

:  thought  it  prepoflerous  and  unncceHary  to  ule 

nbcr  of  oxen  in    ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  or 

Jind  imagined  it  proceeded  from  their  want  of 

lokcs  ;  but,  he  has  difcovered,  that  the  praflice 

,  or  is  a  part  of,  a  fyftem  proper  in  afmg  oxen, 

Icry  far  from  requiring  the  apphcation  of  their 

■h,  during  the  time  tlicy  are  at  work.     Notwitb- 

Befc  remarks,  by  comparing  together  the  obfer- 

Ldc  in  various  parts  of  tlie  country,  with  refpe£t 

La  to 
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to  their  draught,  wc  find  it  pofitlvcly  determined,  that 
not  only  their  work  is  more  expcdidoos,  and  their  labour 
more  cafily  cfflftcd  in  harncfs,  but  that  upon  all  the  foils 
otthc  ftifFcft  nature,  full  one  half  of  the  number  might  be 
fparcd,  by  a  different  mode  in  the  draught.  It  is  ridiculous 
to   place  the   lodes   by  working,  and  by   impeding   the 
growth  of  the  latter,  in  comparifon  with  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  cxpence  and  labour  of  a  farm,    a   full  half. 
Rcfpcfting  the  mode  of  working  tlicir  hoifcs,  as  praflifcd 
at  prefent ;  here  likev;ifc  a  moft  amazing  expcnce  might  be 
avoided.    The  accuftomed  allowance  gives  four  to  every 
plough,  and   we  find  none  without  3,  except  the  newly 
improved  plough,  wliich^  in  a  few  places  in  the  Weft,  ha^ 
banillicd  the  old  and  clumfily   conftru£lcd  wheel  plough. 
This  new  wheel  plough  is  drawn   by  two  horfcs  abreaft^ 
without  any  driver,  moves  well  in  ftiffland,  and  ploughs 
3-4ths  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  the  fame  time  that  a  full  acre  is 
ploughed  by  the  old  plough.     A   driver  and  two  horfcs 
are  at  one  ftroke  cut  cfT;  but  this  is  not  ail ;  more  land  is 
ploughed,  and   better,  in    the  fame  time.     But,  in  the 
Weald,  a  very  ftrong  plough  is  required  to  break  up  their 
ftilF  foiU.      The  plough  moft  coaimonly   ufcd,    is    the 
turuwrift,   which  breaks  up  land  from  S  to  7  inches  deep 
bitter  than  the  foot  ploughs  ufed   in  Suffolk  and  EfTex, 
cfpccially  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  it  will  then 
woikfteadily;  when  the  bcft  ploughman  cannot  keep  the 
other  in  the  earth.     There  is  an  advantage  ariling  from 
ufing  it  for  Spring  crops,  fown  upon  one  ploughing  ;  for  it 
turns  the  furrow  pcrfcftly,  yet  leaves  the  ground  in  a  more 
trumbly  ftate  than  moft  other  ploughs  (though  certainly  at 
the  cxpence  of  a  more  extraordinary  draught)  the  lower 
edge  of  the  furrow  brought  up  (lands  fharp  and  diftin£^,. 
.  and  affords,  with  a  few  dry  days>  mould  for  covering  the 

feed. 
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I  frills  into  the  hollov^  formed  hy,  or  be- 
Ifiiriows.  From  the  weight  of  this  plough 
Id  to  uCe  it  in  any  work  where  Uie  foil  is- 
I  or  loofc  Aatc.  The  foot  plough,  ufed  in 
luld  be  a  very  proper  addiiioii  to  the  implc- 
lul'b:indry  in  the  Weald,  for  leHening  the  ex- 
Bultivating  arable  latid,  which  arc  enormous. 
Is  for  M  ftrong  foils  (not  kept  in  fmatl  ridges) 
lecutcdi  and  the  waggons,  taken  altogether, 
Itcd  to  a  farmer's  ufe,  in  a  country  which  is  far 
llcvcl,  than  any  other  known  in  the  neighbour- 
Is.  Tiie  carts  have  nothing  particularly  de- 
Icr  piatfc  or  bUmc,  but  are  in  general  made 
lagc  of  fmall  loads,  from  16  to  24  bulhels. 
m  htwetn  horfci  ani  cattle.  Refpefting  the  com- 
liiate  of  horfes  aod  oxen,  the  following  will  be 
Ihc  truth. 


For  remarks  and  adiHd 
obfervatiom. 
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C.  s.   d. 

Eight  oxen  at  £12. 

96  0    0 

Yokes  and  chains  for  fix  at  14/. 

440 

Six  fummer  montlis  work  at  is. 

per  week 

20  x6  0 

Ditto  winter  months  at  is.  6i« 

26    0  0 

147    0    0 

If  they  reft  a  or  3  niontlis  tlicy 

may  afford  a  profit  of 

800 
^.139    0    0 

Four  horfes  at  ^J.25 

100  0    0 

Harnefs  at  4-^'* 

900 

Oats,  1  bulhcis  pir  week    - 

52  0    0 

Hay  and  herbage  at  6s.  per  week 

IS  xa  0 

Farrier,  wear  and  tear 

400 

-■■-•    Tfir^     t^    n 

41    12  O 


An  ox  team  will  plough  nine  months  in  the 
year  at  30/.  per  week  -  -  •         54    o    o 

The  horfe  team  will  plough  one  acre  per 
day  the  whole  year  through,  at  42i«  per 
week  (fix  acres  at  7/.}  •  *  Z05    o    o 

In  favour  of  horfes 
Ditto  of  oxen,  above 

Conclullon  in  favour  of  oxen 


SI 

0 

0 

41 

12 

0 

10 

12 

0 

The 


■■■  "nw?- 
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luce  of  a  waggon  with  fix  horfes  It  enormous. 


jarfcs  at^.30   . 

Kfix  inch  tire)  chains,  ice* 


For  remarics  and  addii 
oUervadooi. 


irtcri  fer  week,  at  20;* 
rbage 
car  of  hamefs  and  vraggon 


£■ 

1.   d. 

.180 

0    0 

40 

0    0 

16 

0    0 

.36 

0    0 

II 

16  0 

a6 

0  0 

18 

0  0 

104 

0  0 

26 

0  0 

3 

12  0 

3 

0  0 

5 

0  0 

6 

0  0 

1.03    8  o 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  jyOODLAND. 


St^ssEX  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  its 
thnber,  principally  oak.  No  other  county  can  equal  it  in 
this  rcfpeft,  cither  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  overfpreads 
the  Weald  in  every  dircftion,  where  it  flourifhes  with  a 
great  degree  of  luxuriance.  The  foil,  which  is  heft  adapted 
for  raifing  this  plant,  is  a  ftifF  ftrong  loam,  upon  a  red 
brick  earth  or  clay  bottom.  Large  quantities  of  beech  arc 
raifed  upon  the  chalk  hills,  which  tree  alfo  flouriOies  in 
great  perfection.  The  great  demand  for  oak  barki  has,  of 
late  years,  been  the  caufe  of  the  large  falls  of  oak,  which 
has,  in  confcqucnce  of  the  high  price  of  bark,  rifen  fo 
amazingly,  that  the  fee  iimple  of  extenHvc  and  well 
wooded  tracks,  has  been  paid  by  the  fall  of  timber  and  un« 
derwood  in  two  or  three  years.  Upon  fome  eflates  in  the 
Weilcrn  part  of  the  county,  the  value  of  oak  has  encreafcd 
lOO  pit  cent,  in  12  years.  When  to  this  amazing  encrcafe 
in  the  value  of  wood,  is  added  the  more  eafy  communica- 
tion to  fea-ports  than  formerly  from  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  roads,  it  is  not  furprizing 
that  the  late  falls  have  been  fo  large,  and  tliat  greater  fup« 
plies  have  been  brought  to  the  dockyards  than  the  country 
will  be  able  in  future  permanently  to  fupply.  The  quan- 
tity now  (landing,  of  a  iize  fit  for  tlie  royal  navy,  compared 
to  what  it  has  been  within  half  a  century,  is  inconfider- 
able ;  and  as  there  is  no  regular  fucceflion  in  refervci  it 
muft  follow  that  the  fupply  will  annually  grow  lefs* 


I  «J  ] 


For  remarlu  and  ad£ 


|cr  to  form  fomc  idea  what  llie  innrcafe  in  the 

led  is  now,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  what  - 
Inty  fcars  back,  tlie  account  is  infertcd  of  the  ex- 
viCe^  from  one  port  in  thii  county,  of  the  total 
tf  tim^c^and  bark  intvro  periods  of  j  yean  each: 
torn  176310  1767,  the  other  from  1788  to  1741* 
Larts  of  the  county  the  fame  proportion  prcvailii 

Load  oTtiroUr.  Too  Bark< 

1767               4.769  454 

1792             19,884  3,646 
lof  timber  is  50  cubical  feet. 

Iry  early  period  of  our  hiflory,  we  find  the  cx» 
lis  mod  valuable  commodity  to  be  very  confidcr- 
he  rcigi\  of  our  Sixth  Edward,  tlie  hoys  tliatwcre 
1  timber  went  out  of  Rye  harbour  to  the  number 
I  tiuc,  and  never  an  EngliQi  mariner  among  them* 
lie  country  round  this  place,  far  miles,  was  a  fo- 
liot  many  years  after  this,  anr.o  1591,  a  man  was 
h  dcpirt  the  town  of  Rye  for  executing  the  profcf- 
I  hul^andman,  that  place  not  being  fit  for  fuch  an 
Ua  fjrc  proof  of  their  being  ftill  in  the  woods. 
■ri^c  fums  of  money  that  have  lately  been  gained 
,  has  generated  an  affertion,  which  is  Arongly  be' 
tt  no  land  pays  the  proprietor  equally  with  wood- 
that  grubbing  inc  cotiveiting  it  to  tillage  is  fo 
■f  loft.     No   tyllics,  rates  low,  ;ind  out-going* 
luf  great  advantages,  which  it  poircfles  over  other 
>rn  we  take  into  the  account  the  f?.A,  that  the 
:  fo  tt.ickl/  f-attcrcd  over  a  country,  naturally  one 
|oft  incliitcd  to  wet;  and  that  it  excludes   from 
i  thebciKlicial  effcAs  of  winds  and  fun,  therebf 
:  the  furface  ftill  wetter  :—tliat  all  the  inclofures 
M  aie 
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arc  unuAially  fmall,  for  ihc  benefit  of  the  timber;  and 
t!:r.t  rcund  cvc^y  diflinft  field  is  a  wcod  fcvcral  rods  wide, 
and  crowded  with  Irccs  ;  the  confccncnt  lofs  from  bavin; 
cultivation  enveloped  in  a  wood,  muft  be  highly  injurious 
to  corn  particularly  ;  and  the  landlord  muft  feel  this  in  the 
low  rents  of  his  arable  and  pafture  ;  and  the  eficft  on  the 
tenant  is  fuflicicntly  confpicuous  in  his  general  method  of 
Jiving;  and,  until  the  woods  Ihall  he  grubbed  up,  farms 
enlarged,  and  th?  petty  enclofurcs  laid  open,  no  flcuriih- 
ing  f>{lcm  of  hufbandiy  will  ever  take  place  m  the  wet 
foils  of  SudcK. 

It  is  ufual  to  cut  the  underwood  from  13  to  17  years 
growth  ;  it  is  applied  to  a  great  vaiicty  of  purpofcs ;  it  makes 
poles  for  hops,  faggots  for  the  lime  kilns,  ar.d  cordwooj 
for  coal.  Of  all  forts  of  underwcod,  afli  pays  bcO^,  fincc  a 
fmall  piece  is  of  ufe,  and  ficicr  for  a  greater  variety  of 
workmanfliip  than  any  other  wood  whatfucver.  Except-^ 
ing  chefnuty  it  makes  the  bcft  and  mod  durable  hop-polcs  5 
it  is  alfo  quartered  and  made  into  hoops  for  the  coopers; 
life,  and  the  younger  growth  is'clcaved  and  made  inta 
fmart  hoops.  Young  oaks,  that  grow  I'cru.  by,  at  the  age 
of  3c  or  35  years,  arc  made  into  po.ls,  lails,  and  ufcd  for 
repairs  in  general ;  the  flraight  trees  being  left  for  tim- 
ber. 

The  time  of  felling  oak  is  always  ruled  by  the  barking: 
when  that  flows,  which  is  in  April,  (although  the  bark 
lliis  year  did  not  run  before  May),  the  tree  is  felled.  Bark, 
from  young  trees,  iu  in  quality  much  fuperior  to  that  whicU 
is  peeled  from  older  ones;  it  forms  more  fap;  and  there  is* 
no  fuch  waftc,  as  the  hard  and  dead  part  of  an  old  tree  I^ 
drcffcd,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  younger.  In  a. 
wood,  well  planted  with  timber,  underwood  never  comes 
to  any  fize,  and  greater  loflcs  are  fuftained  by  tlic  coppice 
wood  being  damaged,  than  can  be  equalled  by  the  advan- 
tage 
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r  the  growing  tImSer.  Woois  tint  are  full  of  tini* 
lave  fcMoin  any  tc'-hu/s  remaining;  iiiicc  tlicy  are 
liailowcd,  and  find  Uic  grcatcft  difficulty  to  fighr  their 

ough  the  branches  and  roots  of  the  otiicr  irces 

tcft  of  this  is,  that  a  good  fucccilion  of  young  oak 

I  follows  a  fall  of  old  liinhcr.     Timber,  from  flubs, 

lorac  people  preferred,  to  the  grow.h  from  feed  ;  for 

1  good  flub  is  cut,  the  fuccecding  fhoot  forings  up 

:cc  feet  the  firft  year,  wh:n  an  acorn  will  hardly 

Its  appearance  out  of  the  ground.    And  very  fine  oak 

of  two  load  to  a  tree,  has  been  cut  from  fluhj. 

Irow  timber  is  much  to  bt  preferred  for  moulding, 

;  forcft  oik  for  plank  anii  tbitijlu^  (from  4  to  iO 

I  in  thl(.kn:;fs]. 


F«r  remarks  and 
oblcrratio 


rice  of  good  oak  tunbcr  fi'  toad 
beech 


-  elm 

-bark,  in  1792 

-  Ditto,  in  1793 
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^RICB    OF   LABOUR. 


JLhs  price  of  labour  in  Sudcx  is  according  to  tlie  fitua* 
tion.  The  flandard  price  is  much  lower  on  the  Wefieni 
iide  of  the  county,  than  on  the  Eaftern.  HcrCy  witliia 
half  a  century,  it  has  advanced  full  ^oper  cent. 

A  table  of  the  different  prices  of  labour  and  proviiions* 
it  fttbjoincdi  taken  in  dliTerent  parts  of  the  county^ 
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Average  price  of  corn  at  Lewes  market  for  iixteen  years. 
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Smuggling.  Along  the  coafls  of  this  county,  between 
Eaft  Bourne  and  Kent,  the  price  of  labour,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  cfFcft  of  fniuggling,  is  hifji'.  It  is  licre  that 
the  robuft  and  atStive  young  men,  ncglcft  all  honcit  and 
induftrious  means  of  getting  a-livcliliooJ,  to  engage  them- 
fclves  in  the  more  lucrative,  but  viclou?,  courfc  of  fmug* 
gling.  This  illicit  praftice  is  llill  carried  on,  to  the  great 
diminution  of  the  revenue;  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
fociety ;  and  to  the  injury  of  the  hcahh,  not  only  of  thofc 
concerned  in  it,  but  of  the  county  at  large.  This  is  a 
fubjcft,  however,  on  which  it  is  unriccelTary  to  enlarge  in 
this  report. 
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Foriemtrluandi 

eUcmdoii 


STATE  OF  FOPULATlOif, 


[ureft  critetion  thit  can  be  taken,  £oncernin£  tbc 
I  {late  of  population,  is,  by  abftra&ing  fr&m  tlis 
I,  the  fiate  of  birtbs  and  burials  at  different  periodic 
1  different  pans  of  the  county,  comparing  tlie  flate 
hes,  Ibme  years  back,  with  the  prefent  time.  And 
Ibe  a  fource  of  lingular  plcafure  to  evcrj  one  ac- 
id witli  the  U&t  tliat  a  great  and  uniform  increafe 
In  place  in  point  of  numbers.  The  opening  of  the 
l,  by  cutting  down  the  forefts,  has,  by  contributing 
Letter  heahh  of  the  county,  had  its  cfic£t.  Tlie 
le  of  the  marfhes,  which  has  let  of£  the  flagnatcd 
n  hits  alfo  been  higlily  ferviccable, 
Lrundcl  parifb,  during  s  period  of  19  years,  from 

I  1578,  the  burialu  exceeded  the  baptifms  84 ;  but, 
Lch  ihortcr  period  of  13  years,  from  1780  to  179a, 

i^fs  of  baptifms  was  243. 

haylfham,  another  parifh  Situated  upon  tlie  other 
Ithc  county,  in  10  years,  from  1558  to  1567,  the 
n  exceeded  the  baptifms  by  10 ;  and  in  10  years, 
I599  to  1608,  tliis  had  increafed  to  52;  and  in  10 
Ifroni  1611  to  1620,  the  excefs  of  burials  was  ftiil 
led  to  162;  bui,from  178310  1791,  being  10  years, 
Itifms  exceeded  the  burials  by  140. 
Tloflliam,  during  a  period  of  23  years,  from  1579  to 
I  the  excefs  of  baptifms  over  burials  was  343;  and. 
^cars,  from  1782  to  1792,  the  excefs  was  337. 

N  In 
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In  Eaft  Bourne,  24  years,  from  1648  to  1659,  the 
burials  out-numbered  the  baptifms  by  132;  but,  in  tlie 
fame  period  of  time,  from  1769  to  1792,  the  excels  of 
baptifms  were  474. 

In  the  parifh  of  Rye,  from  1630  to  164O,  ix  years,  the 
burials  exceeded  the  baptifms  158  ;  and  in  the  fame 
period  of  time,  from  1782  to  1792,  the  cxccfs  on  tlie 
other  fide  was  16 1.  During  4  months,  in  1563,  Auguft, 
September,  OAober,  and  November,  not  lefs  than  62a 
perfons  were  buried:  the  average  number,  both  before 
and  after  tliis,  was  10  or  X2  each  month;  and  in  X580 
were  592  burials ;  the  common  mortality,  both  before  and 
after  this,  was  1 10  each  year. 

In  the  marfhes  along  the  coafts  tlie  fuperiority  of  tlie 
baptifms  has  been  great,  compared  to  the  rcgifters  in  tlie 
lad  and  preceding  century. 

In  the  parifh  of  Battle,  for  20  years,  16x5  to  1635 
the  excefs  of  baptifms  123.  In  10  years,  from  1783  to 
2792,  176.  In  every  one  of  tlicfe  pariihes  is  difcovered 
an  excefs  of  baptifms.  The  cafe  is  exactly  the  fame  in  a 
number  of  other  pariihes  throughout  the  county,  as  my 
notes  from  various  otlxer  quarters  inform  me. 
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fVjISTB  LJND, 


KS  of  tlii$  county  on  the  Northern  part  of  it 
■cnfivc.  They  are  irregulailly  united  by  a  chain 
I  a]i  through  this  part  of  Suflex,  from  Hamp- 
lit,  interfered  in  places  by  cultivated  diftriAs. 
Bvtion  cf  Jnnd,  containing  470.360  acrcSf  tltcy 
llcfs  a  fpace  than  90,000  acres  of  land ;  and, 
ms  this  ihc  more  Angular,  the  whole  range  from 
In.  within  35  to  45  miles  of  the  capital,  all  of 
la  judicious  management  in  the  cultivation. 
Inly  be  converted  to  the  amazing  benefit  of  tlie 
I'liich  tliey  are  a  part,  but  be  highly  produAive 
Iri;  at  large.  By  a  very  litlle  calculation  it  can 
Khat  tliis  traft  of  land,  under  a  well  arranged 
Iht  rear  up  an  additional  200,000  Ihcep  to  the 
l:k  oT  the  county,  bclides  other  catle  in 
I  might  produce  fevcral  thoufand  cuartcrs  of 
lalfo  bo  the  means  of  fmding  employment  for 
Hrcds  of  families.  The  foil  is  at  firft  a  dif- 
Ight,  It  is  almoft  all  of  it  of  a  limilar  nature — a 
Bc;;ctab!c  fand,  on  a  clay*niarl  bottom.  Under 
Kne,  and  over  the  whole  traA,  iron  works  for- 
Id.  Upan  St.  Leonard's,  within  35  years,  above 
l/orth  of  timber  has  been  cut — in  the  yeari7t3 
Is  were  upon  tliis  part.  If  this  foil  were  pro- 
n,  by  purfuing  a  judicious  and  -ffell  regulated 
ncUiing  like  the  following  arrangement  might 
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In  the  firft  place,  if  the  foreft  He  broken  up  for  the  firft 
time,  the  furr.,  ling,  broom,  heath,  with  all  other  rubbilh 
whatfoever  covering  the  furfacc  Ihouldbe  burnt  as  it  ftands, 
and  then  pared  and  burnt  from  2  to  4  inches  in  depth  ; 
and  rye  fown  the  fame  year,  or  if  the  work  be  done  fuf« 
ficiently  early  in  the  year,  a  crop  of  turnips  may  firft  be 
obtained.  On  this  poor  fandy  foil,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  the  turnips  be  fown  in  good  time,  or  they  will  not 
arrive  to  any  iize  ;  if  therefore,  the  turnips  be  not  in  the 
ground  before,  or  by^  Midfummer,  rye  fhould  then 
take  place,  to  befpring-fed  with  fheep;  and  fucceeded  by 
turnips ;  and  then  with  oats ;  laid  down  with  clover  or 
faintfoin  ;  to  remain  as  long  as  the  layer  continues  geod— - 
but  the  longer  it  is,  the  better,  for  the  land,  as  fuch  a  foil 
is  far  better  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  fheep  than  it 
ever  can  be  by  being  turned  over  to  a  (late  of  tillage. 

The  great  advantage  of  faintfoin  is  here  obvious  at  firft 
view,  if  on  a  medium  the  prefent  rent  of  this  land,  in  its 
uncultivated  ftate,  falls  (hprt  of  !/•  bd.  per  acre.  When- 
ever the  land  fhiill  be  laid  down  to  faintfoin,  after  two 
turnip  crops,  or  a  crop  of  rye,  and  another  of  turnips,  in 
order  to  prepare,  meliorate,  and  clear  it,  all  cxpcnces  will 
be  paid  by  the  two  preceding  crops  and  the  faintfoin ;  and 
after  this  thorough  preparation,  which  gives  time  to  clear 
the  land,  and  enriches  it  with  the  manure  arifmg  from  the 
iheep,  tho  faintfoin  will  then  laft  good  xo  years,  and  be 
worth  from  15  to  25  rents,  without  the  expence  of  tillage, 
and  for  the  next  4  years  may  be  very  fairly  valued  at  10 
rents  ptr  year.  It  Ihould  not  be  fed  after  it  is  mown  be- 
fore Michaelmas,  when  it  will  afford  a  great  plenty  of  grafs 
tillChriftmas;  it  muft  tlien  be  laid  by  fortlie  fcythe.  It  is 
the  bcft  food  for  lambs  ix  that  time  of  the  year,  that  can 
poflibly  be  given,  being  fure  to  picfci-ve  tliem  in  a  good 
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Id^— they  are  particuUrl;  fond  of  it.  It  is 
Iptable  to  horfes,  and  no  hay  in  the  world  can 
n  with  it.  Sheep  will  feed  upon  it  till  Chnft- 
It  the  expence  either  of  turnips  or  hay*  and 
lothcr  mode  of  managing  fucb  land  that  will  be 
Irn  out  with  fuch  profit,  as  no  other  fubftitute 
Id  to  maintain  fuch  a  fiock.  Not  quite  the 
Ky  of  oats  fliould  be  fown  with  it,  tliat  the 
I  large  a  crop  of  oats  may  not  deftroy  tlie  young 
lever,  as  the  land  is  very  poor,  tliis  is  not 
len  it  is  broken  up,  a  good  winter  and  fummer 
lollow;  itmuft  then  be  planted  with  ry^  and 
Ig  a  furer  turnip  feafon  than  tares,  when  worms 
Inot  feed  on  the  rye,  which  they  are  apt  to  do 
Id  is  Brft  broken  up,  more  than  upon  tares. 
Iter :  the  rye  uuft  be  fpriog-fed  with  fheep, 
I  after  a  or  3  ploughings,  as  occafion  may 
In  with  turnips. 

I  fimiUrtothe  preceding  Ihould  be  adopted  on 
Wfi  hint  is  often  fufficiuu  for  the  intelligeot 
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